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Preface 


The  studies  gathered  in  this  book  represent  the  papers  read  at  the  Research 
Colloquia  of  the  Philip  W.  Lown  Institute  of  Advanced  Judaic  Studies  at 
Brandeis  University  during  the  Institute’s  first  academic  year,  1960-61. 
They  cover  a  variety  of  topics  from  widely  scattered  areas  of  Judaic 
research.  Cyrus  H.  Gordon  discusses  Hebrew  origins  in  the  light  of  recent 
discovery;  E.  A.  Speiser  deals  with  the  wife-sister  motif  in  the  patriarchal 
narratives;  Nahum  M.  Sarna  inquires  into  the  composition  of  Psalm  89, 
and  exegetical  problems  in  Koheleth  and  Job  are  dealt  with  by  H.  L. 
Ginsberg  and  Robert  Gordis  respectively.  Moshe  Goshen-Gottstein 
continues  his  earlier  investigations  of  the  Aleppo  Codex  in  its  relation  to 
Masoretic  problems.  The  Biblical  field  thus  figures  prominently  in  this 
volume.  Rabbinic  literature  likewise  comes  within  its  orbit.  Taking  up  the 
challenge  of  I.  F.  Baer’s  bold  thesis  concerning  a  large  measure  of  Greek 
influence  on  Rabbinic  Judaism,  Saul  Lieberman  poses  the  question: 
“How  Much  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine?”  His  paper  has  some  affinity 
with  Morton  Smith’s  on  early  Rabbinic  gnosis  as  manifested  in  Hekhalot 
Rabbati.  Four  studies  are  concerned  with  medieval  subjects.  Isadore 
Twersky  evaluates  the  initial  stages  of  the  criticism  leveled  against  Mai- 
monides’  Mishneh  Torah ;  Arthur  Hyman  discusses  Spinoza’s  “dogmas  of 
universal  faith”  in  the  light  of  their  medieval  Jewish  background;  the 
editor  analyzes  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Delphic  maxim  “  Know  thy¬ 
self”  was  understood  in  medieval  Islam  and  Judaism,  and  A.  S.  Halkin, 
finally,  surveys  the  attitude  of  Jewish  writers  to  Hebrew  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  As  in  terms  of  numbers  Biblical  topics  exceed  the  rest,  the  title 
of  this  volume  (“  Biblical  and  Other  Studies”)  would  seem  to  be  justified. 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that  the  Editor  presents  this  first  fruit 
of  the  Philip  W.  Lown  Institute  to  the  world  of  scholars.  Founded  with 
the  primary  object  of  promoting  fundamental  research  in  all  branches  of 
Judaic  studies  on  the  American  scene,  the  Institute  has  from  its  inception 
set  itself  the  high  standard  of  continuing  the  tradition  established  by  the 
founders  of  “  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums”  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
developed  since  at  the  renowned  seats  of  advanced  Jewish  learning  in 
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Europe,  America,  and  Israel.  It  is  hoped  to  publish  the  results  of  major 
research  projects  undertaken  under  the  Institute’s  auspices  by  its  research 
associates  as  well  as  the  Proceedings  of  the  colloquia  sessions  in  a  series  of 
studies  and  texts  of  which  the  present  volume  represents  Number  I.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  publication  of  this  series  on  behalf  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  has  been  undertaken  by  Harvard  University  Press,  and  the  Editor 
wishes  to  thank  the  Director  and  the  Chief  Editor  for  their  unfailing 
courtesy  and  helpfulness. 

The  Editor’s  thanks  are  also  offered  to  Dr.  S.  Lauer  for  the  preparation 
of  the  Index  and  to  Mrs.  D.  E.  Humez  for  her  help  in  proofreading. 
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Hebrew  Origins  in  the  Light 
of  Recent  Discovery 

By  CYRUS  H.  GORDON 


From  the  1920’s  down  to  the  present,  excavations  have  yielded  several 
groups  of  cuneiform  tablets  that  have  put  the  patriarchal  narratives  in  a 
new  light.  In  fact,  the  fresh  collateral  information  is  bringing  us  to  a  new 
understanding  of  many  Biblical  books,  especially  from  Genesis  through 
Samuel.1 

Whenever  we  depart  from  accepted  opinion  we  should  exercise  sound 
method,  self-criticism,  and  restraint.  There  is  little  merit  in  deviating 
from  standard  positions  merely  for  the  sake  of  dissent.  But  we  are  justified 
in  blazing  new  trails  when  factual  sources  compel  a  revaluation  of  an  entire 
subject.  In  no  case  are  we  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  our  primary  sources: 
the  Biblical  text  itself.  The  new  discoveries  often  run  counter  to  the 
commentaries  but  confirm  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  traditional  origins  of  the  Hebrews  are  embodied  in  the  Genesis 
narratives.  Scholars  are  divided  as  to  the  date  of  the  Fathers.  Some  favor 
an  early  date  such  as  around  the  twentieth  century  b.c.e.  ;2  most  prefer  a 
somewhat  later  date  such  as  the  eighteenth  century  or  Mari  Age ;  a  growing 
minority  of  scholars  has  been  leaning  toward  the  fourteenth  century  or 
Amarna  Age.3  It  is  important  to  place  the  Fathers  in  their  correct  historic 
context,  as  best  we  can  with  the  material  at  our  disposal. 

We  must  start  somewhere,  and  for  several  reasons  the  Conquest  is  a 

1.  We  may  term  Hebrew  history  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  Monarchy 
as  the  “Heroic  Age,”  characterized  by  movement,  dislocation,  and  instability.  Such 
conditions  tend  to  evoke  a  heroic  literature,  and  the  Hebrew  records  describing  the  Heroic 
Age  reflect  a  strong  epic  component.  For  such  general  considerations  I  refer  the  reader  to 
my  The  World  of  the  Old  Testament  (Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  1958). 

2.  For  example,  Nelson  Glueck,  Rivers  in  the  Desert  (New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Cudahy,  1959),  pp.  68ff. 

3.  For  a  statement  of  some  of  the  pros  and  cons,  see  Martin  Noth,  The  History  of 
Israel ,  2nd  English  ed.  (London:  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  i960),  pp.  1 23-1 24.  Cf.  also 
G.  Ernest  Wright,  “Modern  Issues  in  Biblical  Studies:  History  and  the  Patriarchs,” 
reprinted  from  The  Expository  Times  (July  i960),  pp.  3-7. 
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good  point  of  departure.  Though  the  Conquest  is  full  of  problems,  the 
fact  of  the  Conquest  is  beyond  question.  In  order  to  occupy  the  Land,  the 
Israelites  must  have  invaded  and  conquered  it.  The  accounts  in  Joshua 
describe  a  Conquest  that  most  scholars  place  in  the  late  thirteenth  century. 
This  fits  the  general  framework  of  Near  Eastern  history  rather  well, 
because  around  1200  the  two  great  powers  that  shared  Canaan  as  a  sphere 
of  influence  collapsed.  The  Hittite  Empire  was  destroyed  for  all  time,  and 
Egypt  entered  a  period  of  weakness  during  which  it  lost  its  striking  power. 

There  is  a  relationship  between  the  patriarchal  narratives  and  the 
Conquest,  for  the  Conquest  is  justified  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  Divine 
Promise  to  the  Fathers,  and  in  keeping  with  the  treaties  and  land  purchases 
contracted  by  the  bathers  in  Genesis.  The  Conquest  thus  corresponds 
to  the  Return  of  the  Heraclids  in  Greek  tradition.  This  might  suggest 
that  the  patriarchal  narratives  are  the  fictional  creation  of  a  later  age — a 
view  that  still  has  adherents.  If  we  judge  the  case  by  the  tendentious  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Genesis  narratives,  this  view  might  seem  reasonable  enough. 
But  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Genesis  text  is  confirmed  by  cuneiform 
documents  at  so  many  points,  and  along  so  many  different  lines,  that  we 
are  obliged  to  consider  the  patriarchal  narratives  as  an  authentic  reflex  of 
the  second  millennium,  specifically  of  the  fourteenth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  for  the  reasons  given  below. 

There  are  genealogies  built  into  the  Biblical  text  that  confirm  the  state¬ 
ment  in  Genesis  15 : 16  that  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  lasted  for  four  generations. 
If  we  collocate  the  genealogy  of  Achan  in  Joshua  7: 1  with  the  genealogy  of 
Moses,  we  see  a  double  confirmation  of  the  chronology  in  terms  of 
generations:4 

Jacob 


Judah  Levi 

1  1 

Zerah  Kohath 

1  .  1 

Zabdi  Amram 

1 .  1 

Carmi  Moses 

1 

Achan  (Joshua,  successor  of  Moses) 

4.  Other  genealogies  tie  in  also.  From  Reuben  to  Dathan  and  Abiram  (of  Moses* 
generation)  there  are  only  four  generations  in  Numbers  26:5ff.,  and  from  Judah  to 
Achan  (of  Joshua’s  generation)  only  five  in  Joshua  7:1. 
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Genesis  15  (verses  13  and  16)  tells  us  that  the  Egyptian  interlude  en¬ 
dured  for  four  generations  or  four  hundred  years.  But  four  hundred  years 
are  too  long  for  four  generations.  As  we  have  seen,  the  genealogies  bear 
out  the  span  of  four  generations.  The  “four  hundred  years”  are  a  con¬ 
ventional  time-span  for  an  era,  specifically  then  in  use,  and  attested  to  in 
the  Egyptian  text  of  the  Era  of  Tanis.5 

Four  generations  before  the  late-thirteenth-century  Conquest  of  Joshua 
would  place  the  Patriarchs  in  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  earliest  of 
them,  Abraham,  around  the  Amarna  Age.  Moving  the  Patriarchs  back 
into  the  Mari  Age  is  rendered  difficult,  not  only  because  there  are  not 
enough  generations  to  span  the  five  centuries  required  in  that  case.  There 
is  simply  not  enough  content  in  the  patriarchal  narratives  to  fill  the  gap. 
Abraham  migrated  from  Paddan-Aram  to  Canaan,  went  to  Egypt  and 
returned  to  Canaan,  fought  a  battle,  bought  some  real  estate,  and  made 
some  treaties ;  Isaac  moved  about  in  Canaan,  made  some  treaties,  and  tried 
his  hand  at  agriculture;  Jacob  traveled  back  to  Paddan-Aram  and  returned 
with  the  family  he  acquired  there  to  Canaan,  moved  about  in  Canaan, 
acquired  some  real  estate  around  Shechem,  and  eventually  went  to  Egypt 
to  avoid  starvation  during  a  famine  in  Canaan.  But  all  such  activity  cannot 
be  stretched  out  to  account  for  the  passing  of  half  a  millenium  (from  about 
1800  to  1300  b.c.e.).  If  the  study  of  antiquity  teaches  us  anything,  it  is  to 
avoid  the  assumption  of  “dark  ages”  during  which  nothing  happened. 
Such  dark  ages  sooner  or  later  vanish  like  mirage. 

The  salient  feature  of  the  new  discoveries  may  be  epitomized  thus: 
nearly  all  of  the  striking  parallels  to  the  patriarchal  narratives  come  from 
cuneiform  documents  of  the  fourteenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  from  sites 
well  north  of  Babylonia. 

The  Nuzu  tablets  of  the  Amarna  Age  include  extensive  archives  dealing 
with  family  law.  The  transactions  tie  in  so  closely  with  the  patriarchal 
narratives  that  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  close  sociological  relationship 
exists  between  the  two  sets  of  texts.  The  most  common  topic  in  the  Nuzu 
contracts  is  adoption.  Childless  couples  used  to  adopt  an  heir  with  the 
proviso  that  the  adopted  son  would  have  to  yield  the  chief  heirship  to  a 
real  son  who  might  be  born  subsequently.  The  Nuzu  tablets  thus  clarified 
Eliezer’s  relationship  to  Abraham.  He  is  Abraham’s  adopted  heir  (Genesis 
15:3),  who  gives  way  to  Abraham’s  real  son,  born  subsequent  to  the 


5.  See  my  Neiv  Horizons  in  Old  Testament  Literature  (Ventnor,  N.  J.:  Ventnor 
Publishers,  i960),  p.  13,  for  this  and  for  some  other  chronological  data  that  are  not 
repeated  here. 
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adoption  (verse  4).  Similarly,  the  Nuzu  tablets  provide  us  with  the  legal 
background  for  understanding  the  relationship  between  Jacob  and  Laban.  It 
was  customary  at  Nuzu  for  a  man  with  daughters  but  no  sons  to  adopt  his 
son-in-law,  with  the  proviso  that  if  a  real  son  should  be  born,  that  real 
son  (and  not  the  son-in-law)  would  be  the  chief  heir  and  inherit  the  house¬ 
hold  gods.  Jacob  entered  Laban’s  household  and  married  his  daughters 
before  the  text  mentions  any  sons  of  Laban.  Twenty  years  later  sons  of 
Laban  are  there  (Genesis  31:38,  41),  and  dissatisfaction  on  Jacob’s  part 
breaks  out.  Jacob  runs  away  illegally  (Genesis  31:20,  26,  43)  with  his 
family  and  possessions.  Rachel,  moreover,  made  off  with  the  household 
gods  of  Laban  illegally  (Genesis  31:32).  A  study  of  the  Nuzu  contracts 
illuminates  the  details  of  the  relation  between  Jacob  and  Laban  so  that  the 
oddities  of  the  Genesis  text  (such  as  the  theft  of  the  household  gods) 
now  fit  into  a  well-documented  context.6 

The  institutions  in  the  patriarchal  narratives  are  not  an  invention  of  later 
Israelite  authors,  but  have  been  transmitted  accurately  from  the  Amarna 
Age.  If  they  had  been  invented  by  later  authors,  they  would  reflect  later 
Hebrew  law  and  custom. 

The  Ugaritic  tablets  of  the  fourteenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  illuminate 
Hebrew  culture  more  than  any  other  set  of  discoveries.  They  show  us  the 
linguistic  and  literary  heritage  of  the  Hebrews  so  that  our  approach  to  the 
Hebrew  language  and  literature  is  quite  different  from  what  it  was  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  the  first  Ugaritic  tablets  in  1929.  The  Hebrew  contri¬ 
bution  is  distinctive  in  content,  but  the  medium  of  expression  is  the  pre- 
Hebraic  heritage.  To  take  one  of  many  well-known  illustrations,  nvwo 
in  Psalm  68:7  was  misunderstood  by  all  the  interpreters  until  the  Ugaritic 
cognate  appeared  in  unequivocal  contexts,  showing  that  the  word  refers  to 
songstresses  comparable  with  the  Muses.  The  JvnttTD  of  Ugarit  are  called 
in  to  gladden  joyous  occasions  with  song.  Accordingly,  the  plain  meaning 
of  nVWD3  0*»T0X  is  ‘‘He  brings  out  prisoners  with  the  Kosharot- 
songstresses,”  signifying  that  when  God  rescues  the  unfortunate,  He  brings 
them  out,  not  into  a  cold  world  but  into  one  of  joyous  song.  The  Hebrew 
psalmist  probably  believed  in  the  Kosharot  no  more  than  the  Christian 
Milton  believed  in  the  Muses,  but  both  were  creative  poets  who  knew 
how  to  draw  effectively  on  their  ancient  classical  heritage. 

Ugarit  provides  us  with  some  of  the  classics  that  were  already  ancient 
when  the  Biblical  authors  drew  on  them.  Ezekiel  (14:14),  in  mentioning 

6.  For  a  comprehensive  account  with  documentation,  see  my  “Biblical  Customs  and 
the  Nuzu  Tablets,”  Biblical  Archaeologist  3: 1-12  (February  1940). 
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the  Daniel  who,  like  Noah  and  Job,  survived  with  progeny  a  terrible 
catastrophe,  refers  to  the  Epic  of  Daniel  and  Aqhat,  now  known  to  us  from 
Ugarit.  Daniel  lost  his  only  son,  but  retrieved  his  body  for  revival,  even 
as  Job  got  back  his  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  That  Noah,  who 
survived  the  Deluge  with  his  sons,  belongs  to  the  epic  past  is  clear  from  his 
position  in  Genesis.  Rabbinic  tradition,  in  making  Job  a  contemporary  of 
the  Patriarchs  who  lived  in  the  Heroic  Age,  rightly  places  him  in  the  epic 
past.  The  same  holds  for  Daniel  in  Ezekiel  14: 14,  whose  tale  was  already 
a  classic  in  the  Amarna  Age. 

When  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (14:12)  speaks  of  imrp  we  are  no 

longer  confronted  with  unknown  quantities.  Ugaritic  text  Number  52 
tells  us  about  the  birth  of  *irw,  sired  by  El,  the  head  of  the  pantheon. 

Palestine  had  a  wadi  named  after  m3  (I  Kings  17:3,  5).  The  name  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  written  niD  in  Zephaniah  2 : 6,  designating  the 
eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Cretans  (verse  5).  The  Epic  of  Kret  from  Ugarit 
gives  us  the  story  of  nOOlD  in  rich  detail.  Significantly,  his  quest  of  the  fair 
Lady  Hurrai  took  him  through  Palestine. 

Each  of  the  two  epics  from  Ugarit  deals  with  a  ruler  who  obtained  male 
progeny  from  his  one  and  only  destined  wife,  through  divine  blessing. 
The  patriarchal  narratives  have  the  same  basic  features.  After  long  waiting 
and  frustration  the  Patriarchs  are  blessed  with  male  offspring  from  the 
favorite  wife.  In  the  Epic  of  Daniel  and  Aqhat,  Daniel’s  wife  Danatai  is 
specified  as  the  mother  of  the  long-awaited  son  Aqhat  (a  variant  of  whose 
name  is  probably  borne  by  Levi’s  son  nnp).  Daniel  secured  divine  help 
through  offerings  and  rituals  including  incubation.  The  Epic  of  Kret, 
too,  tells  how  the  hero  was  blessed  with  children  from  his  destined  queen, 
after  sacrificial  and  incubation  rites.  Like  Daniel  and  Kret,  Abraham  sacri¬ 
fices  and  undergoes  the  sleep  of  incubation  for  the  same  purpose  (namely, 
progeny  through  divine  blessing)  in  Genesis  15:6-21.  The  emphasis  on 
the  special  woman  destined  to  be  the  mother  of  kings  is  present  in  Genesis 
17:16  quite  as  in  the  Epic  of  Kret. 

Names  are  an  index  of  culture.  When  paganism  gave  way  to  Christianity 
in  Italy,  a  change  in  personal  names  took  place.  Roman  names  like  “Caesar” 
gave  way  to  Biblical  names  like  “Giuseppe.”  (Only  with  the  revival  of 
Classic  interest  during  the  Renaissance  did  “Cesare”  come  back  into  use.) 
Something  comparable  happened  in  Israel.  Names  like  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  or  Moses  were  not  used  in  subsequent  Old  Testament  times,  though 
they  came  back  into  use  during  later  revivals.  It  is  not  without  interest  to 
note  that  the  administrative  texts  from  Ugarit  tell  us  of  two  Abrams,  one 
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connected  with  Cyprus,  the  other  with  Egypt.  Just  as  the  Hebrew  Abram 
moved  about  in  accordance  with  East  Mediterranean  internationalism,  so 
did  two  other  Abrams  of  the  same  general  period.  But  since  the  name 
“Abram”  appears  in  other  cuneiform  sources  of  various  periods,  it  is 
worth  adding  that  “Israel,”  which  has  been  on  record  as  a  personal  name 
only  in  the  Bible,7  is  now  attested  in  another  Ugaritic  administrative 
tablet  as  a  maryannu  warrior.8  So  far,  men  called  “Israel”  in  remote 
antiquity  are  limited  to  Ugarit  and  the  Bible.  Like  Israel  of  Ugarit,  the 
Patriarchs  are  also  fighting  men.  Abraham  is  a  victorious  warrior  in  Genesis 
14,  and  Israel  is  portrayed  as  a  superior  fighter  in  the  same  way  that 
Homeric  heroes  are  singled  out  as  extraordinary:  namely,  by  vanquishing 
gods  as  well  as  men.9 

One  of  the  noteworthy  developments  in  the  study  of  the  patriarchal 
narratives  is  the  confirmation  of  the  repeated  statement  in  Genesis  that  the 
Fathers  had  commercial  interests.  The  wealth  of  the  Patriarchs,  including 
their  holdings  in  gold  and  silver,  is  singled  out  several  times.  When  Abraham 
is  represented  as  paying  out  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  the  metal  is 
qualified  as  ")nbb  nrn?,  “current  for  the  merchant”  (Genesis  23:16).  The 
correctness  of  the  text  and  of  the  usual  translation  is  confirmed  in  two  other 
passages.  When  the  Shechemites  try  to  induce  Jacob  to  settle  with  them, 
they  offer  trading  privileges.10  And  when  Joseph  offers  his  brothers  the 
prospect  of  dwelling  in  Egypt,  he  too  includes  trading  privileges.11  All  this 
can  only  mean  that  the  Patriarchs  had  trading  interests. 

The  Genesis  tradition  that  the  Patriarchs  with  mercantile  interests 
migrated  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  Harran  is  not  isolated.  The  Hittite 
King  Hattusilis  III  ( ca .  1282-1250  b.c.e.)  sponsored  and  regulated  the 
activities  of  many  merchants  in  Canaan  from  Ur(a).12  It  seems  that  Ur 
(of  the  Chaldees)  was  a  commercial  settlement  in  the  general  area  of 
Harran.  This  Ur  had  probably  been  founded  by  the  Third  Dynasty  of  Ur 

7.  Otherwise  it  had  been  known  only  from  the  Mernaptah  Stela,  which  mentions 
“Israel”  in  an  ethnogeographical  sense. 

8.  The  maryannu  warriors  constituted  a  military  elite,  usually  charioteers.  Like  so 
many  of  the  guilds,  the  maryannu  were  international. 

9.  Cf.  Genesis  32:29  with  Iliad  5:302-351  and  855-887.  Israel  and  Diomedes  are 
heroes  who  vanquished  gods  and  men. 

10.  Note  nnnpi  in  Genesis  34: 10. 

11.  Note  Virion  in  Genesis  42:34. 

12.  See  Hattusilis’  directive  sent  from  Hattusas  to  Ugarit;  J.  Nougayrol,  Le  Palais  royal 
d' Ugarit,  IV  (Paris:  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1957),  103-105,  in  the  light  of  Journal  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies  17:28-31  (1958).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  was 
more  than  one  “Ur”  in  the  north.  The  towns  of  this  name  in  the  Nuzu  and  Alalakh 
tablets,  for  example,  are  different  places. 
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around  2000  b.c.e.  as  a  trading  colony.  Abraham's  migration  to  Canaan 
thus  fits  into  a  larger  historic  movement.  All  this  is  indicated  on  still  other 
grounds.  Harran  and  northern  Ur,  like  the  founding  city  of  Sumerian  Ur, 
were  centers  of  the  lunar  cult  of  Sin  and  his  consort  Ningal/Nikkal.  With 
the  exception  of  Nikkal,  who  was  worshipped  at  Ugarit  and  penetrated 
all  through  Canaan  into  Egypt,  the  members  of  the  Sumero-Akkadian 
pantheon  did  not  make  serious  inroads  in  Canaan  and  Egypt.  We  can  now 
understand  this  development  through  the  migration  of  Ur  and  Harran 
merchants  of  whom  Abraham  was  one  of  many. 

The  various  roles  of  Abraham — aristocrat,  warrior,  merchant — are  not 
contrived  but  occur  in  the  text.  We  should  have  to  reckon  with  them 
even  if  we  had  no  collateral  information  for  putting  them  in  context.  But 
we  have  collateral  information  of  the  most  convincing  type.  Merchants 
representing  their  sovereigns  abroad  often  needed  troops  for  protection. 
In  the  Amarna  Age,  a  composition  that  enjoyed  popularity  in  the  outposts 
of  the  cuneiform  world  was  the  Epic  of  the  King  of  Battle,  dealing  with 
the  theme  of  merchants  abroad,  receiving  military  aid  from  their  king.13 
Of  more  direct  value  for  the  study  of  the  Patriarchs  are  the  administrative 
texts  from  Ugarit  that  mention  merchants  supplied  with  troops.14  Abraham 
with  his  three  hundred  and  eighteen  warriors  (Genesis  14:14)  is  not 
fanciful  embroidery;  the  incident  was  rather  typical  of  his  times  in  Canaan, 
as  we  learn  from  the  most  prosaic  kind  of  document:  administrative  records. 

The  trend  of  archaeological  discovery  is  to  confirm  the  plain  sense  of  our 
traditional  texts.  A  concrete  example  is  supplied  by  the  mention  of  the 
camel  for  riding,  in  the  patriarchal  narratives.  For  ordinary  riding  in 
more  or  less  cultivated  areas,  the  donkey  was  used,  according  to  the  patri¬ 
archal  narratives  as  well  as  the  Ugaritic  tablets.  But  the  animal  employed 
for  waging  war  by  well-equipped  armies  was  the  horse,  as  is  attested 
repeatedly  at  Ugarit,  and  in  Genesis  14,  according  to  the  Septuagint 
rendering  of  ed*1  in  verses  n,  21. 15  However,  for  caravan  travel  across 

13.  The  most  accessible  publication  of  this  text  is  S.  A.  B.  Mercer,  The  Tell  el- Amarna 
Tablets ,  II  (Toronto:  Macmillan,  1939),  808-815. 

14.  Ugaritic  text  40o:III:6,  VI:  17,  associates  merchants  with  two  kinds  of  troops. 
C.  Virolleaud,  Le  Palais  royal  d' Ugarit,  II  (Paris:  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1957),  35, 
text  35  *.4-5 :  bdl .  ar  .  dt .  inn  mhr  lh?n( !),  “  the  merchants  of  [the  town  of]  Ar  who  have  no 
troops.”  “Merchants  who  have  no  troops”  are  the  antithesis  of  other  merchants  who  had 
troops  assigned  to  them. 

15.  The  Septuagint  takes  ED*1  as  EDT,  as  against  Masoretic  ED*"},  in  verses  1 1,  21.  I  am 

inclined  to  attach  weight  to  the  Septuagint  rendering  (ttjv  lttttov),  because  it  carefully 
distinguishes  the  ED*H  of  the  kings  in  these  verses  from  the  of  the  private  citizen 

Lot  in  verses  12,  16. 
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desert  stretches  the  camel  was  in  full  use.  When  Eliezer  went  to  Aram- 
Naharaim  to  fetch  a  bride  for  Isaac,  he  took  for  the  caravan  ten  camels 
(Genesis  24: 10)  from  the  extensive  camel  herd  (verses  10,  35)  of  Abraham. 
Rebecca  and  her  maids  rode  on  camels  (verse  61),  even  as  Rachel  did 
(Genesis  31 134)  a  generation  later  on  the  same  general  road. 

The  correctness  of  the  text  is  graphically  illustrated  by  a  seal  cylinder  in 
the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,  showing  two  people  riding  a  Bactrian 
camel.16  The  seal  is  in  the  Mitanni  style,  from  the  northern  Mesopotamian 
sphere  of  the  Amarna  Age.  Time,  place,  and  content  link  it  unmistakably 
to  our  Genesis  context  of  the  Patriarchs. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence,  the  presence  of  the  riding  camel  in  the  Genesis 
narratives  has  been  branded  anachronistic  by  many  Biblical  scholars,17 
who  disregard  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  seal  and  also  the  mention  of  food 
for  camels  in  the  Alalakh  tablets  of  the  Mari  Age.18  Camels  that  are  fed  can 
only  be  domesticated.  So,  far  from  being  an  anachronism,  the  mention  of 
domesticated  camels  in  the  patriarchal  narratives  is  supported  by  a 
contemporary  seal  and  textually  in  the  still  earlier  Mari  Age. 

The  patriarchal  narratives  deal  with  a  world  that  we  now  know  to  have 
been  highly  literate.  Canaan  of  the  Amarna  Age  was  the  hub  of  a  sophisti¬ 
cated,  international  order.  Abraham’s  travels  sum  up  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
He  started  out  in  Aram-Naharaim,  traveled  to  Canaan,  visited  Egypt, 
bought  real  estate  from  Hittites,  had  dealings  with  Philistines,  contracted 
military  alliances  with  Amorites,  and  waged  war  against  a  coalition  of 
kings  who  came  from  as  far  off  as  Elam.  It  is  surprising  in  retrospect  that 
the  Patriarchs  could  ever  have  been  considered  unsophisticated  nomadic 
sheikhs.  Canaanite  literacy  during  the  Amarna  Age  is  best  exemplified  by 
Ugarit,  which  has  yielded  inscriptions  in  many  languages  and  scripts. 
One  school  text  is  a  vocabulary  in  which  words  are  given  in  Sumerian, 
Akkadian,  and  Hurrian  as  well  as  in  the  native  Ugaritic.  A  school  system 
which  trains  students  to  correlate  four  languages  belonging  to  three  un¬ 
related  families,  and  recorded  in  two  totally  different  scripts,  can  hardly  be 
a  function  of  primitive  or  provincial  society. 

The  only  scripts  from  the  Mediterranean  that  have  survived  in  actual  use 
to  the  present  day  are  alphabetic.  The  more  cumbersome  systems  using 

16.  See  Iraq  6:  pi.  VII,  no.  55  (1939). 

17.  For  a  recent,  albeit  brief,  discussion  of  the  date  of  the  domestication  of  the  camel, 
see  Sabatino  Moscati,  Rivista  degli  Studi  Orientali  35:116  (i960). 

18.  No.  269:59,  published  in  D.  J.  Wiseman,  The  Alalakh  Tablets  (London:  British 
Institute  of  Archaeology  at  Ankara,  1953);  cf.  A.  Goetze,  “Remarks  on  the  Ration  Lists 
from  Alalakh,  VII,”  Journal  of  Cuneiform  Studies  13:34-38  (1959). 
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syllabic  and  logographic  signs  were  doomed  to  oblivion  when  they  came 
into  competition  with  the  alphabet.  The  Patriarchs  appeared  on  the  scene 
when  the  alphabet  was  already  being  used  to  record  languages  spoken  in 
Canaan.  The  first  Hebrews  thus  fell  heir  not  only  to  a  rich  linguistic  and 
literary  heritage,  but  to  an  alphabet  for  expressing  themselves  in  texts  that 
would  survive  after  all  the  older  systems  had  perished. 

The  normal  Ugaritic  alphabet  has  thirty  letters  and  reads  from  left  to 
right.  A  few  texts19  in  a  variety  of  the  same  system  are  called  “mirror- 
written”  because  they  run  in  the  opposite  direction:  from  right  to  left, 
like  Hebrew.  Recently  more  texts  in  this  script  have  been  found  at  Ugarit. 
This  “mirror  ABC”  is  closer  to  the  Phoenician-Hebrew  system  than  is  the 
normal  Ugaritic  script,  not  only  in  direction,  but  also  phonetically,  for 
in  it  some  pairs  of  phonemes  fall  together;  h  and  h  fall  together  as  A,20  and 
also  t  and  s  fall  together  as  a  single  sign.21  Thus  the  “mirror  ABC”  of 
Ugarit  approximates  the  shorter  repertoire  of  the  conventional  Hebrew 
alphabet,  which  has  only  twenty-two  letters.  Two  “Ugaritic”  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Palestine:  one  at  Beth-Shemesh,22  the  other  on  Mount 
Tabor.23  Both  of  them  are  in  the  “mirror  ABC,”  running  from  right  to 
left.  Accordingly  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  pre-Hebraic  cuneiform 
literacy  of  Syria-Palestine  in  native  script  was  in  the  “mirror  ABC,”  which 
was  spread  from  at  least  Beth-Shemesh  in  the  south  to  Ugarit  in  the  north. 

The  traditional  origins  of  the  Hebrews  enshrined  in  the  patriarchal 
narratives  are  concerned  with  the  aristocracy,  not  with  the  common 
people.  Genesis  tells  us  that  the  Fathers  dealt  with  kings  and  aristocrats. 
The  Patriarchs  were  men  of  wealth  and  high  social  status,  in  command  of 
fighting  men  through  whom  they  enjoyed  a  measure  of  power.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  patriarchal  milieu  was  located  around  the  East 
Mediterranean  at  a  time  called  the  Amarna  Age  by  orientalists  and  the 
Mycenaean  Age  by  classicists.  Numerous  ethnic  groups  were  in  contact 
with  each  other:  Semites,  Egyptians,  Hurrians,  Hittites,  Aegean  folk, 
including  the  Philistines,24  and  many  others. 

Ugarit  has  bridged  the  Aegean  and  Canaan  of  the  Mycenaean  Age, 

19.  For  example,  texts  57  and  74. 

20.  Exactly  like  Hebrew,  in  which  h  and  h  fall  together  as  n.  In  standard  Ugaritic, 
fy  and  h  are  graphically  as  well  as  phonetically  distinct. 

21.  Exactly  like  Hebrew,  in  which  t  and  s  fall  together  as  IP.  In  standard  Ugaritic, 
t  and  s  are  graphically  as  well  as  phonetically  distinct. 

22.  Text  500  of  the  Ugaritic  corpus. 

23.  Text  501. 

24.  The  Philistines  of  the  patriarchal  narratives  gravitate  around  Beersheba  and  Gerar, 
not  around  the  Pentapolis  like  the  later  Philistines. 
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archeologically  and  literarily. 25  Attention  was  called  to  the  site  by  the 
accidental  discovery  of  a  Mycenaean  tomb  at  Ugarit  by  a  peasant  in  1928. 
The  excavations  have  confirmed  the  close  contacts  between  Ugarit  and 
the  Mycenaean  world. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  experiences  a  Bible  scholar  can  have  will 
emerge  from  the  perusal  of  a  map  of  the  Near  East  showing  the  sites  at 
which  Mycenaean  pottery  has  been  found.26  Such  sites  are  almost  as 
numerous  in  Palestine  as  they  are  in  Greece.  Since  the  latest  such  map  was 
compiled,  Yigael  Yadin  has  found  at  Razor  more  Mycenaean  pottery, 
which  adds  to  but  does  not  change  the  long-established  character  of  the 
evidence. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  fact  that  has  long  been  evident  but  yet  dis¬ 
regarded  in  the  annals  of  Biblical  philology  and  history.  During  the 
Mycenaean  Age  the  Greeks  were  part  of  the  same  complex  of  interpene¬ 
trating  eastern  Mediterranean  peoples,  so  that  we  must  incorporate  the 
Homeric  poems  into  the  collateral  information  bearing  on  the  Bible,  in  a 
way  comparable  with  the  texts  of  Egypt  and  of  the  cuneiform  world  in 
J.  B.  Pritchard’s  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts  Relating  to  the  Old  Testament.2,1 
The  implications  of  this  development  in  Biblical  studies  are  manifold  and 
fundamental.  We  will  consider  one  implication  at  this  time  as  an 
illustration:  to  wit,  Hebrew  leadership  of  the  kind  found  in  the  Book  of 
Judges. 

The  accepted  opinion  among  Bible  scholars  is  that  leadership  during 
the  period  of  the  Judges  was  simply  charismatic.  This  means  that  inspira¬ 
tion  was  the  criterion  for  the  rise  of  tribal  and  national  leaders.  There  is 
some  truth  to  this,  but  it  neglects  an  equally  important  factor.  Like  the 
leaders  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Hebrew  Judges  were  members  of  the 
land-owning,  military  aristocracy  called  V'nn  nui.  In  peace  time,  a 
TDJl  like  Boaz  (Ruth  2:1)  ran  a  plantation.  In  time  of  war  the  Vn  *TQ1 
would  serve  as  an  elite  warrior  on  the  battlefield  or  as  an  individual 
champion  (compare  the  Book  of  Judges).  Who  were  the  Judges?  Gideon 
is  plainly  addressed  as  Vnn — nm  (Judges  6:12),  even  though  he  was  a 
younger  son  in  a  lesser  branch  of  his  noble  tribe  (verse  15).  Though 
Gideon  became  the  Judge  (or  ruler),28  he  refused  to  establish  any  hereditary 
line  of  rulers  (8:23).  Abimelech,  his  son  by  a  concubine  (8:31),  wrested 

25.  See  my  “Homer  and  Bible,”  Hebrew  Union  College  Annual  43:43-108  (1955). 

26.  See  the  map  in  Archaeology  13:2-3  (Spring  i960). 

27.  2nd  ed.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1955). 

28.  In  Ugaritic,  the  cognates  of  and  bdw  are  synonyms  used  to  parallel  each  other 
in  the  poetry. 
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away  the  rule  and  had  himself  made  king  by  his  mother’s  townsmen,  the 
Shechemites.  Be  it  noted  that  Abimelech,  as  the  son  of  a  V’n  TQ},  belonged 
to  the  ruling  class  even  though  his  mother  was  of  lowly  status. 

Jephthah  has  been  singled  out  as  an  example  of  charismatic  leadership, 
raised  from  the  dregs  of  society,  for  his  mother  was  a  harlot.  But  the  text 
(11 : 1)  clearly  calls  him  a  TDl  on  account  of  his  paternity.  In  a  patri¬ 
archal  society,  class  membership  is  derived  from  the  father,  not  the  mother. 

The  picture  that  is  shaping  up  brings  the  institution  of  the  Judges 
closer  to  Mycenaean  kingship,  according  to  which  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  son  will  succeed  his  father,  but  only  that  kingship  is  vested  in  the 
ruling  class.  The  Judges  of  Israel,  like  the  Mycenaean  kings,  could  come 
from  the  lowest  rung  on  the  ladder  of  the  aristocracy,  but  they  regularly 
came  from  the  aristocracy. 

A  special  problem  is  raised  by  the  divine  maternity  of  Mycenaean  rulers 
such  as  Achilles  son  of  Thetis  and  Aeneas  son  of  Aphrodite.  We  are  to 
compare  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath — the  goddess  whose  bloody  exploits  in 
the  Ugaritic  poems  make  her  appropriate  as  the  mother  of  the  man¬ 
slaying  Shamgar.  Anath  is  not  attested  to  as  the  name  of  any  human  being 
in  the  Ugaritic  onomasticon,  but  two  men  in  the  administrative  texts  are, 
like  Shamgar,  “Sons  of  Anath.”29  Possibly  there  was  a  category  of  men 
(perhaps  foundlings)  dedicated  to  the  art  of  war  and  claiming  the  bellicose 
Anath  as  their  mother.  Canaan,  no  less  than  Greece,  harbored  such  ideas 
in  the  Mycenaean  Age. 

In  discussing  Hebrew  origins  in  the  light  of  recent  discovery,  we  have 
constantly  kept  in  mind  the  text  that  records  the  mainstream  of  the 
tradition.  One  might  object  that  a  tradition  need  have  little  if  any  historical 
basis.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Bible — and  indeed  of  Homeric  epic,  too — 
modern  discovery  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  milieu  is  genuine,  not  in¬ 
vented.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  fit  into  a 
historic  framework  which  may  be  confirmed  by  future  discoveries  more 
specifically  than  is  now  possible.  After  reviewing  the  evidence  from  Nuzu, 
Ugarit,  and  Hattusas,  can  we  despair  of  discovering  historic  texts  mention¬ 
ing  one  or  more  of  the  nine  kings  in  Genesis  14?  Cuneiform  texts  of  the 
Hittite  enclave  around  Hebron  may  be  awaiting  the  excavator’s  spade. 
We  cannot  predict  that  Abraham’s  deed  for  the  purchase  of  the  real 
estate  in  Genesis  23  will  be  found  on  a  clay  tablet.  But  we  can  say  that  such 
a  tablet  was  the  normal  medium  for  recording  such  transactions  in  Abra¬ 
ham’s  milieu.  Abimelech,  King  of  Gerar,  with  whom  Abraham  and  Isaac 

29.  Virolleaud,  Le  Palais  royal  d*  Ugarit,  vol.  II,  p.  43,  text  12;  p.  61,  text  6. 
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had  dealings,  probably  presided  over  a  literate  court  whose  records  may 
some  day  be  found. 

Hebrew  origins  are  in  the  process  of  being  revolutionized  by  archeologi¬ 
cal  discovery.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  recently  found  texts 
of  the  Amarna-Mycenaean  Age  are  at  least  as  epoch-making  as  the  Qumran 
Scrolls. 


The  Wife-Sister  Motif 
in  the  Patriarchal  Narratives 


By  E.  A.  SPEISER 


i 

The  subject  that  I  propose  to  take  up  here  anew1  is  the  central  theme  of 
three  narratives  in  the  Book  of  Genesis:  namely,  (a)  12:10-20,  (b)  20: 1-18, 
(c)  26:62-ii.  Each  tells  essentially  the  same  story  as  the  others.  A  patri¬ 
arch  visits  a  foreign  land  in  the  company  of  his  wife.  Fearing  that  the 
woman’s  great  beauty  might  prove  to  be  a  source  of  mortal  danger  to 
himself  as  the  husband,  he  resorts  to  the  subterfuge  of  passing  himself  off 
as  the  woman’s  brother. 

This  recurring  wife-sister  motif  in  Genesis  has  had  a  long  history  of 
abundant  yet  inconclusive  speculation  and  discussion.  The  results  have 
ranged  from  embarrassment  and  apologetics  to  expressions  of  gallantry, 
moralizing  comment,  and  even  gloating.  Efforts  to  find  mitigating  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  Patriarchs’  conduct  are  as  old  as  the  narratives  themselves. 
Thus  Genesis  20:12  has  Abraham  remark,  “What  is  more,  she  [Sarah] 
is  in  truth  my  sister,  my  father’s  daughter,  though  not  my  mother’s.” 
Rabbinical  sources  go  to  great  lengths  in  stressing  Sarah’s  exceptional 
beauty,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  the  recently  discovered  Genesis  Apo- 
cryphon.3  But  censorious  notes  have  found  their  way  into  more  than  one 
presumably  objective  comment  on  the  subject.  The  vast  majority,  however, 
of  serious  students  has  remained  baffled.  Small  wonder,  therefore,  that 
scarcely  a  year  goes  by  without  at  least  one  new  stab  at  solving  the  problem. 
Yet  each  fresh  try  only  points  up  the  failure  of  previous  solutions. 

In  these  circumstances  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  rush  in  where  so  many 
angels  have  feared  to  tread  or  have  gone  nowhere  when  they  did.  No, 

1.  I  made  brief  reference  to  this  topic  in  a  paper  on  “The  Biblical  Idea  of  History  in 
its  Common  Near  Eastern  Setting,”  Israel  Exploration  Journal  5:201!!.  (i955)>  see  esP- 
p.  213. 

2.  The  episode  is  usually  listed  as  starting  with  verse  7.  It  is  better,  however,  to  go 
back  to  verse  6  and  translate  it  as  a  temporal  clause:  “When  Isaac  stayed  at  Gerar,  etc. 

3.  N.  Avigad  and  Y.  Yadin,  A  Genesis  Apocryphon  (Jerusalem,  1956),  col.  20,  2-8. 
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what  follows  is  not  yet  another  attempted  explanation  of  the  Patriarchs’ 
behavior,  based  on  the  data  received,  but  rather  an  appeal  from  tradition’s 
own  version  of  the  incidents  in  question.  In  other  words,  given  the  tradi¬ 
tional  accounts,  it  is  hopeless  to  bring  in  a  sensible  verdict.  The  burden  of 
the  present  argument  is  that  the  basic  testimony  contained  judgments 
contrary  to  the  facts  and  that  the  entire  case  should  therefore  be  reopened. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  such  argument  can  be  allowed,  after  so 
many  intervening  centuries,  without  new  and  compelling  evidence.  Such 
evidence,  however,  does  in  fact  exist.  It  comes  from  pertinent  extra- 
Biblical  sources  that  have  come  to  light  so  recently  that  the  results  have 
yet  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  case  before  us.  It  will  be  our  task  as  a 
court  of  appeal  to  weigh  the  new  data  critically,  but  without  prejudice, 
and  then  to  decide  whether  the  original  disposition  of  the  case  can  be 
upheld  or  whether  it  should  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  new  information. 

Before  the  question  is  re-examined,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the 
old  transcript  as  embodied  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Very  briefly,  the  received 
report  consists  of  three  separate  entries,  as  cited  above.  In  (a)  Abraham 
introduces  Sarah  to  Pharaoh  as  his  sister,  hoping  to  save  himself  by  this 
ruse.  In  (b)  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  same  incident,  with  the  identical 
motivation,  except  only  that  the  host  is  this  time  another  ruler:  namely, 
Abimelech  of  Gerar.  Finally,  Abimelech  reappears  in  (c),  but  his  visitors 
are  now  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  The  excuse  offered  in  each  instance  is  that  the 
wife’s  startling  beauty  might  have  provoked  attempts  on  the  husband’s 
life,  whereas  a  brother  would  not  have  been  deemed  to  stand  in  the  way. 

Now  these  three  incidents,  which  are  so  very  alike  in  content  in  spite  of 
differences  in  cast  and  locale,  are  not  only  repetitive  in  their  present  form; 
they  are  also  mutually  incompatible  when  analyzed  side  by  side.  Abraham’s 
narrow  escape  in  Egypt  did  not  deter  him  from  repeating  the  deception  in 
Gerar.  And  Abimelech,  for  his  part,  was  not  sobered  in  the  least  by  his 
all  but  fatal  involvement  with  Sarah,  for  all  his  protestations  of  innocence 
in  that  affair.  He  would  have  had  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  knave  to  accept 
Isaac’s  subsequent  pretence  at  face  value,  yet  the  record  depicts  him  as 
both  wise  and  honest.  In  short,  the  accounts  cannot  be  homogeneous. 
Once  all  three  passages  are  attributed  to  a  single  author,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  writing  is  sloppy,  or  else  that  the  characters  do  not  merit 
our  confidence. 

The  stories  before  us,  however,  are  hardly  of  a  piece,  even  on  the  surface. 
In  Genesis  12: 17  it  is  YHWH  who  afflicts  Pharaoh  and  his  household  with 
severe  plagues;  the  use  of  this  divine  name  signifies  in  Genesis,  according 
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to  the  documentary  hypothesis,  an  author  whom  the  critics  have  designated 
as  the  Yahwist,  or  J.  In  Genesis  20,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deity  is  con¬ 
sistently  indicated  as  Elohim  (verses  3,  6,  13,  18).  Moreover,  God's 
warning  to  Abimelech  is  communicated  there  in  a  dream,  and  both  Abra¬ 
ham  and  his  host  take  great  pains  to  justify  their  conduct.  Now  all  these 
features — Elohim,  dreams,  emphasis  on  morality — recur  elsewhere  in 
passages  which  the  critics  have  traced  to  the  Elohistic  source,  or  E.  As 
against  this,  the  third  episode  (Genesis  26:6-11)  displays  the  same  econo¬ 
my  of  thought  and  phrase  as  the  first,  so  that  it,  in  turn,  points  back  to  J. 

As  soon  as  our  three  instances  of  the  wife-sister  motif  have  been  assigned 
to  two  individual  authors,  all  our  difficulties  with  the  content  disappear 
automatically.  J  knew  of  two  separate  occasions  when  a  Patriarch  felt  it 
necessary  to  present  his  wife  as  a  sister:  one  involved  Abraham  and  Sarah 
in  Egypt  and  the  other  concerned  Isaac  and  Rebekah  at  Gerar.  Neither  the 
cast  of  characters  nor  the  scene  of  action  is  repeated  in  these  accounts. 
In  E,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  episodes  were  telescoped,  with  the  result 
that  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  shifted  from  Egypt  to  Gerar,  while  Isaac 
and  Rebekah  did  not  figure  at  all ;  thus  the  E  source,  too,  remains  consistent 
within  itself.  Between  the  two  versions,  however,  two  original  reports 
branched  out  into  three. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  internal  evidence  of  this  trio  of 
narratives  alone,  quite  apart  from  the  testimony  of  many  other  passages, 
would  be  enough  to  establish  E  as  an  independent  document.4  Alternative 
hypotheses  about  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  not  to  mention  the 
traditional  doctrine  of  its  Mosaic  authorship,  do  grave  injustice  to  the  caliber 
of  writing  involved.  Nevertheless,  our  present  argument  does  not  hinge  in 
any  way  on  the  acceptance  of  the  documentary  theory.  If  the  reality  of 
separate  versions  by  J  and  E  is  conceded,  then  the  circumstance  that  the 
wife-sister  motif  was  known  to  both  must  point  to  a  common  older  source. 
And  if  the  argument  from  literary  analysis  is  disallowed,  the  antiquity  of 
tradition  looms  that  much  more  prominently,  since  the  writing  would  then 
be  credited  to  Moses.  On  either  view,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  at  issue  has  to  be  sought  in  the  Patriarchal  Age,  in  which  these  epi¬ 
sodes  have  been  placed.  And  it  is  precisely  from  that  remote  age  that 
relevant  extra-Biblical  data  have  recently  come  to  light. 

I  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  end  result  of  this  study  in  several  earlier 

4.  For  a  comprehensive  recent  summary  of  the  documentary  position  see  C.  R.  North, 
“  Pentateuchal  Criticism,”  in  The  Old  Testament  and  Modern  Study,  ed.  H.  H.  Rowley 
(Oxford,  1951),  pp.  48-83.  For  E  as  an  independent  source,  attention  may  be  called  to  my 
forthcoming  volume  on  Genesis,  Introduction  (Anchor  Books). 
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connections.5  Each  time,  however,  the  theme  could  only  be  stated,  but  not 
duly  developed.  Yet  the  subject  is  much  too  significant  to  be  dismissed 
with  casual  allusions;  it  calls  for  adequate  documentation.  The  pertinent 
evidence,  to  be  sure,  is  diffuse  and  intricate  enough  to  deserve  a  separate 
monograph.  But  even  a  minimal  sampling  should  prove  to  be  instructive. 
This  will  now  be  presented  in  all  conciseness. 

II 

The  data  in  question  stem  from  a  single  society,  that  of  the  Hurrians. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  b.c.e.  the  Hurrians  are  known  to  have  been 
thickly  settled  in  Central  Mesopotamia,  in  the  general  area  of  Harran 
(Biblical  Haran),  as  we  know  from  the  Mari  and  Chagar  Bazar  texts, 
and  in  northern  Syria,  as  shown  by  the  tablets  from  Alalah.  By  the  middle 
of  the  second  millennium,  Hurrian  settlements  and  influence  had  spread 
to  Arrapha  and  Nuzi  in  the  east,  and  all  along  the  Mediterranean  coast 
in  the  west,  to  judge  from  various  sources  from  Nuzi,  Amarna,  the  upper 
layers  of  Alalah,  and  from  Hattusas  (Boghazkoi).6  On  the  combined  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  extensive  documentary  network  it  can  be  stated  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  many  distinctive  features  of  Hurrian  society,  especially  in  the 
field  of  family  law,  remained  the  same  throughout,  regardless  of  chrono¬ 
logy,  geographic  location,  or  political  influence.  What  was  true  of  Nuzi, 
Alalah,  or  eastern  Anatolia  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  thus  equally  true  of 
eighteenth-century  Harran,  the  approximate  central  area  of  over-all 
Hurrian  occupation.  But  Harran  was  also  the  home  of  the  Patriarchs,  a 
district  where  Hurrians  and  Western  Semites  lived  in  close  cultural  symbio¬ 
sis,  but  where  Hurrians  constituted  the  dominant  social  element.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  Nuzi  texts  in  particular,  which  happen  to  be  plentiful 
and  rich  in  content,  have  a  bearing  on  Harran  in  the  Patriarchal  Age,  and 
can  hence  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the  patriarchal  narratives. 

Now,  Hurrian  family  practices  contain  certain  features  which  have  no 
counterparts  in  any  other  contemporary  Near  Eastern  society.  This  is 
true  especially  of  the  pervasive  role  of  the  brother,  as  a  result  of  an  under- 
lying  fratriarchal  system  which  the  encroachments  of  patriarchy  managed 
to  restrict  but  could  not  entirely  obliterate.  The  pioneering  work  on  the 
subject  was  done  by  the  distinguished  jurist  and  outstanding  authority 

5.  See  above,  Note  1.  The  other  occasions  were  oral  presentations. 

6.  The  distribution  of  the  Hurrians  is  summarized,  among  other  publications,  in  my 
The  Hurrian  Participation  in  the  Civilizations  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,” 

Journal  of  World  History  i :  3 1  iff.  (Paris  1953). 
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on  cuneiform  law,  Paul  Koschaker.7  Koschaker’s  results  are  basic  to  all 
subsequent  study  on  the  subject,  but  they  can  now  be  considerably 
strengthened  and  expanded,  thanks  to  further  work  and  additional  material. 
Above  all,  the  possibility  of  Biblical  connections  has  been  virtually  ignored,8 
and  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  in  regard  to  the  wife-sister  motif  in 
Genesis. 

Before  the  latter  topic  can  be  adduced  for  comparison,  the  pertinent 
evidence  of  the  cuneiform  sources  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

j.  The  wife  as  sister.  The  Nuzi  text  HSS 9  V  80  is  a  contract  whereby 
Akkulenni  son  of  Akiya  gives  his  sister  Beltakkadummi10  in  marriage 
{ana  assuti ,  literally  “into  wifehood”)  to  Hurazzi  son  of  Ennaya.11  But  in 
the  parallel  document  HSS  V  69  the  same  brother  gives  the  same  girl 
to  the  same  husband  “as  sister”  {ana  ahati).  It  follows  that  a  wife  could 
have  simultaneously  the  status  of  sister.  There  can  be  no  question  in  this 
instance  of  close  blood  ties  between  husband  and  wife,  since  each  has  a 
different  father,  nor  is  there  any  indication  or  likelihood  that  Beltakkad¬ 
ummi  was  Hurazzi’s  half-sister.  The  fact  that  a  separate  sistership 
document  was  deemed  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  usual  marriage  con¬ 
tract,  points  up  the  importance  of  the  husband's  concurrent  status  as 
brother.  Interestingly  enough,  a  third  document,  HSS  V  25,  carries  the 
girl’s  own  statement  that  the  marriage  was  arranged  with  her  personal 
consent  (line  14),  thus  implying  a  degree  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  woman. 

2.  Sistership  transferred.  In  the  sistership  document  cited  above  {HSS 
V  69),  the  girl  is  made  a  man’s  legal  sister  after  her  natural  brother  has 
ceded  his  own  fraternal  rights.  The  juridical  basis  of  the  transaction  is 
thus  a  form  of  adoption.  The  adoptive  brother  may  then  marry  the  girl 
himself,  as  is  the  case  in  HSS  V  80,  or  he  may  give  her  in  marriage  to 
another  in  return  for  the  customary  bride  price.12  The  latter  alternative 

7.  In  a  study  entitled  “  Fratriarchat,  Hausgemeinschaft  und  Mutterrecht  in  Keil- 
schrifttexten,”  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie  41 : 1-89  (1933). 

8.  For  an  approach  to  the  Biblical  evidence,  see  C.  H.  Gordon,  “  Fratriarchy  in  the 
Old  Testament,”  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  54:223-231  (1935).  See  also  E.  A.  A. 
Speiser,  “Of  Shoes  and  Shekels,”  BASOR  77: 15-20  (1940). 

9.  Harvard  Semitic  Series ,  vol.  V,  text  80.  Volume  V  ( Excavations  at  Nuzit  vol.  I, 
Texts  . . .)  was  published  in  1929  by  E.  Chiera.  In  the  following  year  I  presented  all  the 
family  documents  in  that  volume,  in  transliteration,  translation,  and  with  brief  comments, 
in  AASOR  10:1-73  (1930). 

10.  Contracted  from  Belit-Akkadi-ummi. 

11.  Koschaker,  “Fratriarchat  .  .  pp.  i4f. 

12.  Amounting  to  forty  shekels  of  silver. 
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is  indicated  in  JEN1*  78,  where  Zigiba  son  of  Ehel-Teshub  gives  his  sister 
Hinzuri  “for  sistership”  ( ana  ahatuti)  to  Hudarraphi,  who  reserves  the 
right  to  marry  her  to  whomever  he  chooses  (line  7).  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  Hinzuri  has  been  the  object  of  such  a  transfer.  According  to 
JEN  636, 14  the  same  woman  was  first  given  in  sistership  by  her  brother 
Zigiba  to  Inni,  who  then  gave  her  back  in  return  for  the  symbolic  payment15 
of  one  cloth.  The  status  of  sister  was  thus  negotiable,  yet  the  woman 
involved  was  not  altogether  a  passive  party.  For  just  as  was  the  case  with 
Beltakkadummi  (in  HSS  V  25),  Hinzuri,  too,  explicitly  signifies  her  per¬ 
sonal  consent  ( irramaniya ,  “of  my  own  free  will,”  line  23). 

3.  Sistership  by  the  woman's  choice.  There  are  indications,  moreover, 
that  the  legal  status  of  sister  was  beneficial  to  the  woman,  no  matter  whether 
the  given  brother  was  natural  or  adoptive.  We  learn  this  from  instances 
in  which  the  woman  goes  beyond  formal  acquiescence,  as  above,  and 
becomes  a  principal  in  the  transaction.  Thus  in  AASOR16  XVI  54 
Kuniyashe  daughter  of  Hut-Teshub  states  that  she  was  previously  given 
in  marriage  by  Akammushni  (evidently  her  adoptive  brother)  to  an  un¬ 
named  husband,  for  the  full  bridal  payment  of  forty  shekels  of  silver. 
Since  both  her  guardian  and  her  husband  are  now  dead,  Kuniyashe 
appoints  her  natural  brother  Akiya  son  of  Hut-Teshub  as  her  legal  brother, 
who  is  given  the  right  to  marry  her  to  another.  In  two  other  instances 
(G17  31 ;  HSS  V  26),  a  woman  offers  herself  physically18  to  a  prospective 
legal  brother.  In  the  latter  document,  the  “sister”  says  this  of  her  brother- 
husband:  “He  shall  watch  over  me  and  protect  me  in  every  way,  act  as 
my  brother,  and  be  a  help  to  me.”19  In  all  three  cases,  the  woman  has 
become  a  free  agent  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  her  original  guardian  had 
already  given  up  his  rights  to  her  through  a  previous  transaction,  and  the 
second  party  then  divorced  her  or  died.20  Now  she  seeks  a  new  legal  re¬ 
lationship  as  sister  because,  as  HSS  V  26  has  so  strongly  intimated, 
such  a  status  affords  her  all  the  aid  and  comfort  that  local  society  obviously 


*3*  Joint  Expedition  with  the  Iraq  Museum  at  Nuzi ,  vols.  I— V  (Paris  and  Philadelphia), 
E.  Chiera;  vol.  VI  (New  Haven),  E.  R.  Lacheman.  Vol.  I  is  cited  throughout. 

14.  For  this  text  see  H.  Lewy,  Orientalia  io:209ff.  (1941). 

15.  Cf.  my  “Of  Shoes  and  Shekels,”  pp.  i5ff. 

16.  See  Note  9. 

17.  C.  J.  Gadd,  “Tablets  from  Kirkuk,”  Revue  d' Assyriologie  33:49!?.,  and  texts 
1-82. 

18.  Cf.  Koschaker,  “  Fratriarchat  .  .  .,”  p.  28,  n.  3. 

19.  AASOR  10:29  (i93°);  Koschaker,  “Fratriarchat  .  .  .,”  p.  34. 

20.  The  Code  of  Hammurapi  (e.g.,  CH  172)  says  of  similar  instances  that  “a  man  of 
her  own  choice  may  marry  her.” 
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associated  with  a  brother.  But  the  new  status  has  to  be  ratified,  with  actual 
brothers  no  less  than  with  adoptive  ones. 

4 .  Special  safeguards  for  the  sister .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  intent  was 
Hurrian  society  on  protecting  the  favored  position  of  a  duly  accredited 
sister  that  it  borrowed  certain  safeguards  from  the  sphere  of  ritual  prac¬ 
tices.  This  socioreligious  aspect  is  made  apparent  by  the  solemn  form  of 
the  payment  involved.  In  ordinary  marriage  transactions  the  bride  price 
amounted  to  forty  shekels,  payable  in  various  commodities  computed  at 
the  current  rate  for  silver.  In  sistership  contracts,  however,  the  price 
remains  the  same,  but  thirty  shekels  of  it  must  be  computed  as  a  rule  in 
terms  of  animals,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  one  ox,  one  ass,  and  ten  sheep.  Now 
this  rigid  mode  of  payment  is  always  reserved  for  cases  of  unusual  gravity,21 
and  it  is  imposed  either  as  a  special  punishment  for  serious  offences  in 
the  past  or  as  a  deterrent  against  possible  future  violations.  The  animals 
play  here  a  monitory  part,  based  on  the  fate  of  sacrificial  beasts.  The 
payment,  in  other  words,  is  related  to  the  sanctions  of  a  covenant,  and  the 
use  of  animals  recalls  the  description  of  God’s  covenant  with  Abraham  in 
Genesis  1 5 :  gff. 

It  is  highly  significant,  therefore,  that  this  ominous  type  of  payment  is 
typical  of  the  sistership  transactions.  A  striking  illustration  is  provided  by 
HSS  V  79,  which  is  on  the  surface  a  case  of  adoption  into  “  daughtership  ” 
as  a  prelude  to  marriage  (to  one  of  the  adoptor’s  sons).  The  payment  is 
set  at  the  normal  bride  price  of  forty  shekels  of  silver.  The  money  goes, 
however,  to  the  girl’s  brother,  and  the  essential  “sistership”  aspect  of  the 
contract  is  further  emphasized  by  the  girl’s  direct  statement.22  The 
payment  is  broken  down  as  follows: “thirty-six  minas  of  tin  in  lieu  of 
[kimaY2  one  ox;  twenty-four  minas  of  tin  in  lieu  of  one  ass;  ten  sheep;24 
ten  shekels  of.  .  ,25  silver.”  In  other  words,  out  of  the  total  of  forty 
shekels,  thirty  shekels  represent  the  fixed  “covenant”  payment  in  the' stan¬ 
dard  proportions  of  one  ox: one  ass: ten  sheep.  And  although  the  animals 
are  converted  into  metal  currency,  the  record  goes  out  of  its  way  to  show 
that  each  animal  is  accounted  for,  instead  of  stating  simply  that  the 

21.  For  the  character  and  significance  of  this  special  type  of  payment,  see  E.  A.  Speiser, 
“Nuzi  Marginalia  4:  Ceremonial  Payment,”  Orientalia  25:15-20  (1956). 

22.  Lines  27f. 

23.  The  Biblical  term  in  similar  instances  is  cerkeka ,  on  which  see  my  “Leviticus  and 
the  Cities,”  Yehezkel  Kaufmann  Jubilee  Volume ,  ed.  M.  Haran  (Jerusalem,  i960), 
PP-  30-33- 

24.  Sheep  as  currency  (cf.  Lat.  pecunia )  were  computed  at  one  shekel  a  head. 

25.  The  silver  is  qualified  by  the  term  hafahufenni,  for  which  see  AASOR  25 : 1 1,  n.  1 . 
The  entire  payment  takes  up  lines  9-13. 
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required  payment  has  been  made  in  full.  The  monitory  features  are  thus 
retained  as  a  reminder  that  the  implicit  sanctions  have  not  been  bypassed. 

In  two  similar  instances  ( HSS  V  80;  JEN  78)  the  payment  for  a  sister 
adds  up  only  to  twenty  shekels,  since  the  remaining  half  is  retained  for  the 
girl  as  her  “dowry.”  Hence  the  symbolic  equation  can  no  longer  apply  in 
full  but  is  prorated.  Thus  HSS  V  80  specifies  “one  ox,  ten  shekels  of 
silver”  (that  is,  twenty  shekels  in  all),  and  JEN  78  itemizes  “one  ox  .  .  ,26 
sheep,  one  imer  of  barley,  two  minas  of  copper,  nine  minas  of  wool, 
making  up  [klma]  twenty  shekels  of  silver.”  Even  here,  therefore,  the 
sanction  component  is  not  eliminated  but  merely  modified:  the  reduced 
total  must  still  include  a  token  entry  of  animals.  Nothing  could  show  more 
convincingly  that  Hurrian  society  went  to  great  lengths  to  uphold  the 
status  of  sister  through  the  medium  of  brother,  or  the  husband  as  brother. 

5.  Practice  rejected  by  outsiders.  That  other  societies  found  this  Hurrian 
practice  strange  and  unacceptable  is  strikingly  demonstrated  by  a  treaty 
between  the  powerful  Hittite  king  Suppiluliumas  and  a  certain  Hukkanas, 
the  vassal  ruler  of  a  Hurrian  principality  in  Armenia.27  As  a  political 
measure  not  uncommon  in  that  period,  the  Hittite  monarch  gave  his 
sister  in  marriage  to  his  Hurrian  vassal.  By  Hurrian  custom,  this  would 
have  made  the  girl  her  husband’s  sister  as  well.  As  brother,  however, 
he  would  have  fratriarchal  authority  over  the  woman’s  female  siblings, 
since  they,  too,  would  be  technically  his  legal  sisters.28  But  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  naturally  distasteful  to  the  Hittite  overlord.  He  would  have  none 
of  it,  so  he  made  sure  to  spell  out  in  a  formal  treaty  that  the  odd  Hurrian 
practice  would  not  be  invoked  in  this  particular  case.  It  follows,  incidentally, 
that  fratriarchy  among  the  Hurrians  was  a  normal  feature  of  the  upper 
classes,  not  merely  among  ordinary  citizens,  but  even  in  the  ruling  families. 

6.  Evidence  of  personal  names.  There  is,  finally,  one  other  source  of 
information  that  remains  to  be  tapped  in  this  connection:  namely,  the 
evidence  of  personal  names.  Hurrian  masculine  names  reflect  a  particular 
liking  for  compounds  with  senni  “the  brother”29  (from  sena  “brother”).30 


26.  The  text  is  damaged  at  this  point,  but  the  figure  could  conceivably  have  been  5, 
which  together  with  the  ten  shekels  for  one  ox  would  add  up  to  fifteen  shekels,  or  half  of 
the  normal  “covenant”  payment. 

27.  Koschaker,  “  Fratriarchat  .  .  .,”  pp.  1-13. 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

29.  Cf.  I.  J.  Gelb,  P.  M.  Purves,  and  A.  A.  MacRae,  Nuzi  Personal  Names ,  Oriental 
Institute  Publications  no.  LVII  (Chicago,  1943),  pp.  130-131. 

30.  The  suffix  - ne/i  (for  which  see  E.  A.  Speiser,  Introduction  to  Hurrian  [New  Haven, 
I941])  serves  here  as  a  definite  article. 
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As  has  already  been  noted  by  Koschaker,31  this  points  suggestively  to 
underlying  fratriarchal  conditions.  And  even  though  fratriarchy  had  been 
considerably  weakened  in  the  meantime  under  the  influence  of  a  patri¬ 
archal  orientation,32  onomastic  customs  remained  conservative  enough  to 
echo  earlier  habits.  We  have,  however,  one  particular  type  of  name,  in 
common  use,  which  tells  us  more  than  all  the  compounds  with  sena. 
This  type  features  the  element  tf/n/  “brother"  together  with  a  feminine 
personal  pronoun:  Ahusa ,  “her  brother";  Ahusina ,  “their  [feminine] 
brother";  Ahummisa ,  “her  mother's  brother."33  All  these  forms  are 
Akkadian,  but  we  know  from  the  family  relations  of  their  bearers  that  the 
persons  in  question  were  Hurrians.  Moreover,  while  a  name  like  Ahusina 
is  known  from  Akkadian  sources,  and  tells  us  merely  that  the  new-born 
boy  has  older  sisters  (analogously,  Ahusa  has  one  such  sister),  Ahummisa 
is  not  used  in  Akkadian  circles.  There  the  corresponding  name  is  Ahummisu 
(“his  mother's  brother"):  that  is,  the  boy  was  named  after  his  maternal 
uncle.  Yet  the  seemingly  paradoxical  form  with  feminine  suffix  cannot  be 
charged  to  peculiarities  of  Hurrian  grammar,34  or  to  scribal  errors,35  for 
it  occurs  too  often  (over  twenty  times)  to  be  explained  away.36  In  short, 
both  the  writing  and  the  construction  are  correct.  Accordingly,  “A{)um- 
misa"  must  be  understood  to  signify  that  the  bearer  of  the  name  shall 
give  his  older  sister  the  same  kind  of  support  that  their  mother  received 
from  her  own  brother. 

This  last  example  may  well  help  to  explain  how  the  exceptional  rights 
of  the  brother  in  Hurrian  society  originated  in  the  first  place.  The  fratri¬ 
archal  system  goes  back  ultimately  to  matriarchy.  The  mother  was  the  domi¬ 
nant  figure  in  the  family,  and  her  position  was  not  to  be  usurped  by  an 
exogamous  husband.  But  even  a  matriarchally  governed  family  often  has 
need  of  masculine  strength  and  guidance;  for  these  the  mother  will  look 
to  her  own  brother.37  Fratriarchy  is  thus  an  extension  of  the  part  played 
by  the  maternal  uncle.  The  name  Ahummisa,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
sister’s  maternal  uncle,  would  be  accordingly  a  residual  witness  of  an 
antecedent  matriarchal  system. 

31.  Koschaker,  “Fratriarchat  .  .  .,”  p.  33. 

32.  Ibid, 

33.  See  Gelb,  Purves,  and  MacRae,  Nuzi  Personal  Names ,  p.  291. 

34.  Which  does  not  recognize  grammatical  gender,  so  that  Hurrians  writing  Akkadian 
usually  employ  one  form  for  masculine  and  feminine  alike;  but  the  common  form  is  then 
masculine,  not  feminine. 

35.  This  is  immediately  ruled  out  by  the  fact  that  this  particular  suffix  is  written  either 
as  §A  or  as  5A  (Gelb,  Purves,  and  MacRae,  Nuzi  Personal  Naines ,  p.  10). 

36.  Gelb,  Purves,  and  MacRae,  Nuzi  Personal  Na?nes,  pp.  10,  291. 

37.  Koschaker,  “Fratriarchat  .  .  .,**  p.  80. 
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To  sum  up,  the  Hurrian  family  system  contained  various  fratriarchal 
features,  one  of  which  was  the  wife-sister  concept.  Under  it,  a  woman 
given  in  marriage  by  her  brother,  either  natural  or  adoptive,  became 
legally  her  husband’s  sister.  Such  a  wife-sister  had  the  advantage  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  socioreligious  solicitude  and  protection  which  was  not  enjoyed 
by  ordinary  wives.  The  practice  was  characteristic  of,  though  not  restricted 
to,  the  top  levels  of  Hurrian  society.  It  was  evidently  a  mark  of  superior 
status. 

It  is  worth  stressing  again  that  the  wife-sister  customs  were  peculiar 
to  the  Hurrians.  There  is  no  trace  of  them  among  the  Akkadians,  and  they 
were  expressly  stigmatized  by  the  Hittites,  who  otherwise  had  so  much 
culturally  in  common  with  the  Hurrians.  The  institution  of  the  levirate 
affords  no  parallel  at  all,  since  it  operates  with  altogether  different  pre¬ 
suppositions38  and  is  solely  concerned  with  maintaining  the  line  of  a 
deceased  brother.  Nor  can  it  be  compared  with  the  brother-sister  marriages 
of  the  ruling  houses  of  Egypt,  Persia,  and  certain  Hellenistic  states,39 
for  the  Hurrian  practice  applied  to  women  who  were  sisters  by  law  and  not 
by  blood.  The  Hurrian  family  system  in  general40  and  the  wife-sister 
feature  in  particular  stand  thus  isolated  within  the  larger  social  complex 
of  the  ancient  Near  East. 


Ill 

The  foregoing  review  of  certain  marriage  customs  of  the  Hurrians  can 
now  be  applied  to  a  re-examination  of  the  wife-sister  incidents  in  the 
patriarchal  account.  No  apology  is  needed  for  thus  bringing  the  pertinent 
material  from  the  two  respective  sources,  the  cuneiform  and  the  Biblical, 
into  close  comparison.  Abraham  migrated  to  Canaan  from  the  Central 
Mesopotamian  district  of  Harran,  and  it  was  to  that  same  area  that  Isaac 
and  Jacob  eventually  owed  their  wives.  Now,  Harran  was  not  only  the 
home  base  of  the  patriarchal  clan  but  at  the  same  time  also  the  central 
link  in  the  far-flung  chain  of  Hurrian  settlements.  In  the  Bible,  the  wife- 
sister  theme  is  confined  to  two  successive  generations;  elsewhere  in  the 

38.  Ibid.,  pp.  85fF. 

39.  Ibid.,  p.  82. 

40.  In  this  connection,  attention  may  be  called  once  again  to  the  use  of  the  housegods 
(Akk.  ilani,  Heb.  terapim  or  sometimes  °eldhim)  as  a  symbol  of  property  transfer  to  a  son- 
in-law,  which  readily  explains  Rachel’s  act  as  recorded  in  Genesis  31 : 19,  30;  see  A.  E. 
Draffkorn,  Ilani/Elohim,  JBL  76:216-224  (1957).  This  is  perhaps  the  outstanding 
example  of  an  exclusively  Hurrian  custom  which  the  patriarchal  account  records,  but 
which  became  incomprehensible  later  on  in  Canaanite  surroundings ;  it  offers  an  excellent 
parallel  to  the  wife-sister  theme. 
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ancient  Near  East  the  only  society  that  featured  an  analogous  concept 
was  the  Hurrian.  Since  time,  place,  and  opportunity  point  thus  uniformly 
to  one  and  the  same  quarter,  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  such  isolated 
acts  of  the  patriarchs  did  not  reflect  a  normal  Hurrian  practice.  It  remains 
then  only  to  inquire  how  the  assumption  of  such  an  interrelationship 
works  out  in  detail. 

In  the  case  of  Abraham,  a  few  laconic  notices  about  his  family  are  found 
in  Genesis  11:26-32.  Even  the  critics  agree  that  this  passage  includes 
relatively  old  data,  since  they  ascribe  verses  28-30  to  J,  the  oldest  docu¬ 
mentary  source  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  credibility  of  the  section  is  further 
enhanced  by  repeated  occurrences  of  the  name  Nahor,  a  name  shared  by 
Abraham’s  grandfather  and  one  of  Abraham’s  brothers.  The  same  form 
(written  Na-hu-urKl)  is  now  independently  attested  to  in  the  approxi¬ 
mately  contemporary  Mari  records  as  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  vicinity 
of  Harran.41  The  use  of  the  same  name  for  both  places  and  persons  is 
familiar  from  many  sources.42 

We  are  told,  furthermore,  that  Abraham’s  brother  Nahor  married  his 
own  niece  Milcah,  daughter  of  a  younger  brother  named  Haran.43  This 
agrees  closely  with  a  practice  which  Hurrian  law  recognizes  by  a  tuppi 
martuti  u  kalluti  (“tablet  of  daughtership  and  daughter-in-law-ship”), 
whereby  a  man  adopts  a  girl  as  his  daughter  for  the  declared  purpose  of 
either  marrying  her  himself  or  giving  her  in  marriage  to  his  son.44  In  the 
present  instance,  adoption  could  well  have  been  prompted  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Milcah’s  father  (verse  28).  Since  the  latter  was  Nahor’s  brother, 
the  marriage  would  come  simultaneously,  in  accordance  with  Hurrian  law, 
under  the  classification  of  “brothership.” 

In  the  face  of  such  detail  regarding  Nahor’s  wife,  it  would  seem  strange 
that  Abraham’s  own  wife  Sarah  is  introduced  without  any  notice  about  her 
parents.  This  omission  is  partially  rectified  in  20: 12  (where  the  author  is 
E!),  where  we  are  informed  that  Sarah  was  Terah’s  daughter,  though  not 
by  Abraham’s  mother — in  other  words,  she  is  Abraham’s  half-sister. 
Yet  this  particular  entry  only  serves  to  bring  into  that  much  sharper 
relief  the  earlier  failure  to  give  Sarah  as  much  genealogical  attention  as 

41.  Cf.  the  list  of  occurrences  in  Archives  royales  de  Mari  XV  (Paris,  1954),  i3°- 
The  town  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Balib,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates. 

42.  The  practice  is  amply  attested  in  the  Nuzi  records,  where  virtually  any  personal 
name  could  be  made  into  a  place  name  by  the  addition  of  the  Hurrian  genitive  suffix  -we. 

43.  Not  to  be  confused,  of  course,  with  the  city-name  Iiardn ,  which  has  a  different 
initial  consonant  in  Hebrew. 

44.  The  status,  however,  of  a  girl  acquired  under  such  an  arrangement  was  inferior 
to  that  of  a  principal  in  an  ahatutu  transaction. 
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was  paid  not  only  Milcah  but  even  the  wholly  inconsequential  Iscah. 
The  likeliest  solution  under  the  circumstances  would  seem  to  be  that 
Sarah  was  Terah’s  daughter  by  adoption,  which  is  why  the  relationship 
was  not  duly  recorded  in  Genesis  n.  At  all  events,  Sarah  had  adequate 
credentials  to  qualify,  in  one  way  or  another,  as  Abraham’s  sister  in  the 
broader  sense  of  the  term.  This  would  make  her  eligible,  under  the  law  of 
the  land  from  which  Abraham  migrated  to  Canaan,  for  the  ahatutu  or 
“sistership”  status  with  all  its  attendant  safeguards  and  privileges. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  fairly  clear,  if  roundabout,  sailing.  It  will  be  readily 
agreed  that  Abraham  had  ample  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  the  distinc¬ 
tively  Hurrian  legal  concept  of  wife-sister  and  to  act  upon  it  even  after  his 
arrival  in  Canaan.  But  would  Isaac,  born  as  he  was  in  non-Hurrian 
surroundings,  be  expected  to  continue  a  Hurrian  practice?  Perhaps  not,  by 
himself.  It  was  different,  however,  with  Rebekah,  a  native  of  Hurrian- 
dominated  Harran.  What  is  more,  the  details  of  Rebekah’s  assignment  to 
Isaac,  as  recorded  in  Genesis  24:53-61,  are  significant  enough  to  yield  a 
recognizable  tuppi  ahatuti,  or  “sistership  document”  in  typical  Nuzi 
style. 

A  composite  document  of  that  kind  would  embody  the  following 
specifications:  (a)  the  principals  in  the  case,  (b)  the  nature  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  (c)  details  of  payment,  (d)  the  girl’s  declaration  of  concurrence, 
(e)  a  penalty  clause.  It  so  happens  that  all  but  the  last  of  these  points  are 
touched  upon,  however  nontechnically,  in  the  corresponding  account  in 
Genesis.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  penalty  clause  would  be  entirely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  literary  character  of  the  narrative. 

Let  us  go  over  the  respective  points,  one  by  one.  (a)  For  principals  we 
have  here,  on  the  one  hand,  Abraham’s  servant  as  spokesman  for  the  pro¬ 
spective  bridegroom,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Laban  as  the  responsible 
party  representing  the  bride.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Laban  is  cited  repeatedly 
(verses  53,  55)  as  “her  brother,”  in  which  capacity  he  is  listed  both  times 
ahead  of  the  mother.  All  of  this  serves  to  bring  out  Laban’s  authority  as 
the  brother.  The  father  was  apparently  dead,45  and  the  mother’s  position 
was  only  incidental  and  without  legal  standing,  (b)  The  transaction  falls 
thus  specifically  under  the  heading  of  “sistership,”  since  it  is  the  girl’s 
brother  who  acts  on  the  request,  (c)  The  emissary  gives  costly  presents  to 
Rebekah,  but  does  not  neglect  the  “gifts”  for  her  “brother  and  mother” 

45*  Rebekah  s  father  Bethuel  could  not  otherwise  have  been  ignored  in  this  account. 
Significantly  enough,  the  Nuzi  documents  never  employ  the  aJjatutu  formula  when 
the  bride’s  father  is  still  alive;  cf.  Koschaker,  “ Fratriarchat .  .  p.  31. 
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(verse  53),  covering  the  bride  payment,  (d)  Perhaps  most  significant  of  all, 
in  view  of  the  pertinent  Nuzi  evidence,  is  the  statement  that  Rebekah 
should  be  consulted  (verse  57).  Her  reply  is  in  the  affirmative:  °elek  (“I 
will  go  ”)  (verse  58).  The  Nuzi  texts  record  similarly  ramaniya  u  ahuya 
(“ myself  and  my  brother  [agree  to  this  marriage]”),46  or  irramaniya 
(“of  my  own  free  will  [I  am  being  given  into  sistership]  ”).47  To  emphasize 
still  further  the  fratriarchal  aspect  of  the  case,  the  Biblical  narrative  goes 
on  to  speak  of  “their  sister”  (D ahotam )  (verse  59),  followed  by  a  festive 
parting  couplet  beginning  with  “Our  sister”  (D ahotenu )  (verse  60);  the 
plural  pronouns  apply  to  the  entire  household.  In  short,  we  have  here  a 
reasonable  facsimile  of  a  standard  Hurrian  ahatutu  document. 

There  are  thus  ample  grounds  for  placing  the  marriages  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah  and  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  in  the  legal  wife-sister  class.  We 
come  back  now  to  the  Biblical  narratives  which  feature  the  theme  that  a 
wife  was  introduced  as  sister,  with  admittedly  ulterior  motives.  Something  is 
obviously  wrong  there.  According  to  Genesis  20:12,  the  sisterly  relation¬ 
ship  was  genuine  enough;  moreover,  it  was  legally  correct  throughout, 
in  the  light  of  independent  evidence.  At  most,  therefore,  the  statement 
in  each  case  involves  not  an  outright  invention  but  a  half-truth.  To  that 
extent,  at  least,  the  narratives  themselves  prove  to  be  misleading.  And 
since  the  matter  at  issue  is  one  of  adequate  data  rather  than  questionable 
morality,  the  error  may  not  be  irretrievable. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  accounts  before  us  were  committed 
to  writing  several  centuries  after  the  events  and  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
the  center  where  the  wife-sister  institution  was  immediately  understood 
and  appreciated.  The  underlying  concept  could  not  have  long  retained  its 
original  significance  on  foreign  soil.  When  the  memory  of  an  incident  is 
preserved,  but  its  import  has  been  lost,  a  new  interpretation  is  likely  to  be 
substituted,  an  interpretation  in  keeping  with  local  conditions  and  in 
conformance  with  common  human  instincts.  In  the  present  instance, 
tradition  had  to  deal  with  certain  incidents  the  meaning  of  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  course  of  centuries.  In  due  time  a  new  explanation  was  bound  to 
emerge.  Small  wonder  that  the  intrusive  motive  was  just  so  much 
anachronism. 

We  cannot  be  sure,  of  course,  what  really  happened  on  those  visits  to 
Egypt  and  Gerar,  assuming  that  they  actually  did  take  place.  Such  back- 

46.  HSS  V,  25,  lines  i4f- 

47.  JEN  I,  78,  lines  23f.  In  the  Biblical  instance  Laban  acts  as  a  real  Afyummisa:  that 
is,  “  her  mother’s  brother.” 
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ground  evidence,  however,  as  we  now  have  may  justify  the  following 
speculative  reconstruction.  Both  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  married  to 
women  who  enjoyed  a  privileged  status  by  the  standards  of  their  own 
society.  It  was  the  kind  of  distinction  that  may  well  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  special  mention  in  the  presence  of  royal  hosts,  since  it  raised  the 
standing  of  the  visitors.  Status  has  always  been  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  international  relations,  as  far  back  as  available  records  can  take  us. 
But  popular  lore  has  seldom  been  internationally  oriented. 

One  important  observation  remains  to  be  made  in  conclusion.  No 
matter  how  tradition  interpreted  the  wife-sister  theme,  it  clearly  regarded 
it  as  significant,  since  it  saw  fit  to  dwell  on  it  in  three  separate  narratives. 
Why  was  tradition  so  interested  in  the  matter?  The  answer  is  no  longer 
far  to  seek,  and  it  is  fortunately  free  from  undue  speculation.  In  the  light 
of  the  pertinent  extra-Biblical  evidence  which  this  discussion  has  adduced, 
it  is  clear  that  the  wife-sister  status  was  simultaneously  a  mark  of  a  cherished 
social  status,  as  has  repeatedly  been  stressed.  Such  an  affirmation  of  the 
wife’s  favored  position  was,  hence,  an  implicit  guarantee  of  the  purity  of 
her  children.  Now  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Biblical  genealogies  was  to 
establish  the  superior  strain  of  the  line  through  which  the  Biblical  way 
of  life  was  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  In  other  words,  the 
integrity  of  the  mission  had  to  be  safeguarded  in  transmission,  the  purity 
of  the  content  protected  by  the  quality  of  the  container.  This  is  why  the 
antecedents  of  the  wife  in  the  early  stages — the  mother  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion — were  of  extraordinary  significance.  Hence  all  such  details,  among 
them  the  wife-sister  theme,  were  invariably  emphasized,  even  when  the 
appropriate  background  had  in  the  meantime  faded  from  memory.  They 
were  obligatory  entries  in  a  protocanonical  body  of  material. 

The  demonstrated  prestige  status  of  the  wife-sister  in  Hurrian  society, 
which  was  normative  for  the  Patriarchs  in  many  ways,  provides  a  self- 
evident  reason  for  the  importance  of  the  theme  to  early  Biblical  tradition. 
By  the  same  token,  we  have  here  perhaps  added  circumstantial  encourage¬ 
ment  that  this  entire  discussion  has  not  been  seriously  out  of  focus. 


Psalm  89: 

A  Study  in  Inner  Biblical  Exegesis1 

By  Nahum  M.  Sarna 


I.  The  Problem 

Much  scholarly  attention  has  been  focused  upon  two  aspects  of  Psalm  89. 
It  has  long  been  accepted  that  it  is  a  composite  of  originally  disparate 
elements2  and  it  is  widely  agreed  that  verses  20-38  constitute  a  version  of 
Nathan’s  oracle  to  David  promising  eternity  to  the  Davidic  dynasty.  Little 
notice  has  been  given,  however,  to  the  techniques  by  which  the  psalifiist 
welded  together  the  individual  parts  into  a  cohesive  unity.  And  while  the 
problem  of  the  interrelationships  of  the  several  recensions  of  the  oracle 
has  been  thoroughly  explored,  it  has  generally  been  overlooked  that  Psalm 
89  verses  20-38  actually  constitute,  not  a  recension  of  the  original  oracle, 
but  an  interpretation  of  it. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  rectify  both  these  omissions. 
In  the  course  of  our  researches,  it  is  hoped  at  the  same  time  that  we  may 
be  able  to  draw  some  new  conclusions  about  the  date  and  exact  historical 
circumstances  that  called  forth  the  psalm  in  its  completed  form. 


II.  The  Integration  of  Disparate  Elements 

The  combination  of  originally  unrelated  elements  into  an  integrated 
unit  is  a  literary  phenomenon  familiar  to  us  from  the  ancient  world.  The 
classic  example  is  the  Gilgamesh  epic  of  Babylon,  many  of  its  component 
parts  having  been  formerly  independent  episodes  borrowed  from  Sumerian 


1.  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues,  Professor  H.  L.  Ginsberg  and  Professor  Gerson 
D.  Cohen,  for  their  helpful  comments  on  this  paper.  They  are  not,  of  course,  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed. 

2.  Cf.  Martin  Luther’s  observation,  “In  psalmo  89  est  maxime  contrarietas,”  cited 
by  H.  J.  Kraus,  Psalmen  ( Biblischer  Kommentar  XV,  Neukirchen,  i960),  p.  615. 
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compositions,3  while  the  twelfth  tablet  has  been  appended  to  the  epic 
even  without  any  attempt  at  integration.4 

A  similar  situation  obtains  in  the  Greek  epic.  Without  entering  into  the 
complicated  “Homeric  question,”  it  may  yet  be  noted  that  both  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  exemplify  the  same  process  of  literary  development.5 

The  identical  tendency  is  not  lacking  in  Biblical  literature.  This  is  true 
of  Psalm  19,  in  which  an  old  nature  hymn  (verses  1-7)  has  been  combined 
with  a  Torah  hymn  (verses  8-15).  Psalm  70  has  been  incorporated  into 
Psalm  40  (verses  14-18),  and  Psalm  108  is  a  composition  of  parts  of 
Psalms  57  (verses  8-12)  and  60  (verses  7-14). 6 

In  these  particular  instances  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the 
principle  by  which  integration  has  been  effected.  However,  there  is  an  ever¬ 
growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  Biblical  passages  have  been  placed 
in  juxtaposition  solely  on  the  basis  of  association  of  ideas,  words,  or  phrases. 7 

III.  The  Psalm  as  a  Unity 

A  careful  study  of  Psalm  89  provides  overwhelming  evidence  to  prove 
that  this  same  principle  has  been  operative  in  the  successful  cohesion  of 
the  disconnected  elements  into  a  harmonious  whole. 

The  psalm  seems  to  fall  naturally  into  three  divisions: 

(i)  a  hymn,  verses  2-3,  6-19, 

3.  S.  N.  Kramer,  jfAOS  64 :  7fT.  (1944),  and  his  History  Begins  at  Sumer  (New  York, 
I959)>  PP-  182-199,  esp.  pp.  1 8 8 f . ;  A.  Heidel,  The  Gilgamesh  Epic  (Chicago,  1946),  p.  13. 

4.  See  E.  A.  Speiser’s  remarks  in  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts  Relating  to  the  Old 
Testament ,  ed.  J.  B.  Pritchard  (Princeton,  1950). 

5.  See  Gilbert  Murray,  The  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic  (New  York,  i960),  esp.  the  remarks 
of  Moses  Hadas,  p.  v. 

6.  The  Greek  has  combined  the  Hebrew  Psalms  9  and  10,  as  also  114  and  115,  into 
single  psalms,  while  Masoretic  text  Psalms  116  and  147  have  been  each  broken  down 
into  two  separate  psalms. 

7.  See  U.  M.  D.  Cassuto,  Ha-Kinnus  Ha-cOla?ni  Le-Madace  Ha-Yahadut}  I  (Jerusalem, 

t952)»  165-169.  Cassuto  repeatedly  drew  attention  to  this  phenomenon  in  his  commentaries 
to  Genesis  and  Exodus.  L.  J.  Liebreich,  JQR  46:259-277  (1956),  47:114-138  (1957), 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  principle  of  arrangement  by  key  words  in  Isaiah. 
For  the  same  in  Ezekiel,  see  U.  M.  D.  Cassuto,  Miscellanea  Giovanni  Mercati  (Vatican, 
1946),  I,  4°-5 1  •  D.  B.  Macdonald,  The  Hebrew  Literary  Genius  (Princeton,  1933),  pp.  88f., 
describes  the  book  of  Amos  as  a  “collection  of  fragmentary  utterances  arranged  by  a 
collector  according  to  a  purely  mechanical  principle.”  Franz  Landsberger,  “Poetic 
LTnits  Within  the  Song  of  Songs,”  JBL  73  : 203-216  (1954),  arrives  at  a  similar  conclusion 
about  the  arrangement  of  the  poetic  units  of  Canticles.  Much  the  same  point  had  previously 
been  made  by  Cassuto,  Ha-Kinnus ,  p.  168,  and  subsequently  by  Otto  Eissfeldt,  Einleitung 
in  das  alte  Testament  (Tubingen,  1956),  pp.  603b  M.  H.  Segal,  Mebo  Ha-Mikra 3  (Jerusa¬ 
lem,  1955),  I,  12-13,  explains  the  present  order  of  the  Minor  Prophets  by  this  principle 
of  juxtaposition  of  key  words.  By  the  same  token,  the  Song  of  Hannah  (I  Samuel  2: 1-10) 
and  the  Prayer  of  Jonah  (2:3-10)  have  both  acquired  their  present  positions.  For 
irPEnsn  as  a  recognized  technique  in  Rabbinic  exegesis,  see  W.  Bacher,  Die  ex~ 

egetische  Terminologie  der  jiidischen  Traditionsliteratur ,  I  (Leipzig,  1899),  142b 
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(ii)  an  oracle,  verses  4-5,®  20-38, 
and  (iii)  a  lament,  verses  39ff. 

Now  it  may  be  noted  at  once  that  verses  4-5  have  been  inserted  designedly 
after  verses  2-3,  on  the  basis  of  a  midrash  connecting  God’s  ion  and  mifcX 
in  His  sovereignty  over  the  universe  with  His  “Ton  and  nn&X  in  His  promise 
of  eternal  sovereignty  to  the  Davidic  line.  It  will  be  further  observed  that 
□Vll7,  T71  mV,  mm,  pn  in  verses  2-3  correspond  to  oVlS?  117,  ini  mV, 
'mm,  pDX  in  verse  5. 

It  is  as  though  the  psalmist,  at  the  very  outset,  wanted  to  make  this  piece 
of  exegesis  perfectly  clear  and  beyond  the  possiblity  of  misunderstanding. 
Having  so  done,  he  then  proceeded  to  unite  the  hymn  with  the  oracle  on 
the  basis  of  the  juxtaposition  of  no  less  than  twelve  key  words  or  phrases, 
as  can  be  readily  seen  in  Table  I. 


Table  I 

The  Oracle 

mom  ,34  rnon  ,29  ;nom  ,25 
'nnDxn  ,34  pnnaxi  ,25 

□Vis*  ,38  ;  dViuV  ,37  ,29  ;  dViSTW  ,5 

D'&W  ,30 

pm  ,38  :  pDD  ,22  ;  pDX  ,5 

proa  /38 
mn  ,26 
mix  ,23 

TO2D1  ,25 

vmt  ,22 
mp  onn  ,25 

1X0D1  ,37  ,30  ;  ^XOD  ,5 


The  Hymn 

“Ton  ,15  ,3  j'TOn  ,2 

innaxi  ,9 ;  -jnai&x  ,6 ,3 ,2 
□Viy  ,3 ,2 
a'm  ,6 ,3 
pn  ,3 
pm  a  ,7 

D'H  ,10 

“pmix  ,11 
,13 

mm  ,14 

imp  onn  ,18  Dim  ,14 

"]X0D  ,15 


The  transition  between  the  hymn  and  the  oracle  is  deftly  made  through 
the  national  motif  of  verses  16-19  being  subtly  superimposed  upon  the 
cosmic,  while  the  emphasis  upon  the  moral  basis  of  God’s  rule  (verse  15) 
serves,  in  turn,  to  accentuate  the  sacrosanct,  inviolable  nature  of  the  Divine 
Promise  of  the  Davidic  rule.  Finally,  ijdVd  as  the  concluding  word  of  the 
hymn  carries  over  the  idea  of  kingship  which  is  central  to  the  oracle. 

The  consummate  skill  with  which  the  psalmist  handled  the  several 
elements  so  that  they  became  mutually  interdependent  will  be  specially 
appreciated  from  an  examination  of  the  lament.  The  twin  themes  of  the 

8.  That  verses  4-5  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  oracle  is  proved  by  considerations  of 
content  and  meter,  on  which  see  S.  Mowinckel,  Psalmenstudien ,  III  (Kristiania,  1923), 
35f.,  and  Kraus,  Psalmen. 
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hymn  and  the  oracle,  the  morality  of  God’s  rule  and  the  imprescriptible 
nature  of  His  pledge,  obviously  encourage  the  psalmist  to  give  utterance 
to  his  bitter  complaint  contrasting  the  stark  reality  of  history  with  the 
promised  ideal.  But  as  a  literary  device,  and  to  point  up  this  contrast  all 
the  more  effectively,  he  has  made  use  in  the  lament  of  the  key  words  of 
both  the  hymn  and  the  oracle  (see  Table  II). 


Table  II 

The  Lament 
(verses  39ff.) 

qiTOD  ,52  ,39 

n  ns  ,40 

Tins  ,51  ,40 

pD*’  m»nn  ,43 


ms  ,43 
•pmx  ,52  ;r:nx  ,43 

1XD  D1 ,45 

qnnDxrr— pon  ,50 


nsnw  ,50 


The  Hymn  and  Oracle 
(verses  2-38) 

rnroa  ,21 
rmm  ,29  ;nna  ,4 
vm  ,35 
■hm  ,21 ,4 
jira*1  nnn  ,14 
ninp  o*nn  ,18 
inp  onn  ,25 

ms  ,24 

mx  ,23  j-pmx  ,11 

;-|X0D  ,15  ,5 
ixom  ,37  ,30 

qnn&K—'n  non  ,2 
^rtnax-^on  ,3 
;Hom  wiaxi  ,25 
jwiaxsr-Hom  ,34 
Cf.  naxnon,i5] 
[maxi  *  •  •  non  ,29 

•ronro  ,36 ,4 


This  repeated  use  of  a  large  number  of  key  words  and  phrases  and  the- 
smooth  transitions  from  one  section  to  another  constitute  the  techniques 
by  which  the  psalmist  harmoniously  integrated  the  varied  elements  into  a 
perfectly  homogeneous  poetic  unit.  The  cohesive  effect  is  heightened  by 
fact  that  the  pivotal  words  ion  and  nnax  appear,  each  one,  seven  times. 
It  is,  moreover,  probably  not  accident  that  nnn  is  used  four  times  and  its 
synonym  nsnnw  three  times,  thus  making  a  sevenfold  mention  of  the 
covenant  oath  as  well.9 

9.  For  the  significance  and  widespread  use  of  the  number  seven  in  antiquity  see  J.  and 
H.  Lewy,  HUCA  17:1-146  (1942-43),  esp.  p.  22,  where  reference  is  made  to  Assyro- 
Babylonian  hymns  and  prayers  which  contain  sevenfold  mention  of  Enlil’s  name.  For  a 
Biblical  analogy  with  this  latter,  cf.  the  heptad  of  tetragrammata  to  be  found  in  Psalm  92, 
designated  “for  the  Sabbath  day.” 
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All  this  unmistakably  bears  the  stamp  of  a  single  creative  editor-psalmist. 
He  it  is  who  must  have  composed  the  lament  (verses  39<f.)  and  who  has 
been  responsible  for  having  welded  together  the  diverse  parts  that  make 
up  Psalm  89.  It  follows,  then,  that  neither  the  hymn  nor  the  oracular 
element  can  be  dated  later  than  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  lament. 
This  problem  and  its  implications  will  be  dealt  with  hereafter.  But  its 
solution  will  not  be  possible  unless  the  true  nature  of  the  oracular  element 
is  properly  understood. 


IV.  The  Antiquity  of  Exegesis 

We  have  already  noted  above  that  verses  4-5,  originally  belonging  to  the 
oracle,  were  inserted  in  the  hymn  as  a  kind  of  exegetical  note.  Indeed,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  that  the  entire  oracle  is  a  reinterpretation  of 
Nathan's  original  prophecy  to  David.  Before  proceeding  directly  to  do  so, 
however,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  introductory  words  on  the 
history  of  the  exegetical  system  involved. 

The  phenomenon  of  exegesis  and  exposition  of  a  text  evolves  from  a 
peculiar  attitude  to  the  written  or  oral  word.  It  involves  the  idea  of  authority 
and  immutability  and,  ultimately,  of  sanctity.10  This  notion  is  found  for  the 
first  time  in  Biblical  literature  in  Deuteronomy  4:2: 

.lana  isnan  kVi  D3n«  ms»  ’33k  “mn-Vs  ison  16 

“Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye 
diminish  from  it.”  We  meet  it  again  at  the  close  of  the  prophetic  age  when 
Zechariah  quotes  the  “earlier  prophets”  (DmtfXnn  DWain)  as  authorita¬ 
tive  (Zechariah  1:4,  7:7).  But  it  is  now  clear  that  this  Biblical  concept 
has  its  roots  in  the  more  ancient  Near  East  and  was  widespread,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  ancient  world. 

It  is  already  implicit  in  the  epilogue  to  the  early-nineteenth-century 
b.C.e.  laws  of  Lipit-Ishtar,  in  which  the  monarch  curses  him  “who  will 
damage  my  handiwork  .  .  .  who  will  erase  its  inscription,  who  will  write  his 
own  [name]  upon  it.”11  A  century  and  a  half  later,  Hammurapi  exhorts  his 
successors  not  to  alter  his  laws  and  invokes  elaborate  imprecations  upon 
him  who  has  not  treated  them  as  immutable,  but  who  “has  abolished  the 
law  which  I  enacted,  has  distorted  my  words,  has  altered  my  statutes, 


10.  Cf.  the  remarks  of  Louis  Ginzberg ,  JE,  I,  403,  “Allegorical  Interpretation.’* 

11.  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts ,  p.  160. 
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effaced  my  name  inscribed  [thereon]  and  has  then  inscribed  his  [own] 
name  [in  its  place].”12 

Paradoxically,  this  very  idea  of  authority  and  immutability  itself 
engenders  change.  The  past  is  drawn  upon  to  give  sanction  to  the  present, 
and  the  ancient  words,  precisely  because  they  are  invested  with  authority, 
are  reinterpreted  to  make  them  applicable  to  the  contemporary  scene. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  religious  literature.  An  excellent  example  is 
the  great  Babylonian  creation  epic,  the  Enuma  elish ,  which  was  solemnly 
recited  by  the  high  priest  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  New  Year’s  festival. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  epic,  dated  to  the  time  of  Hammurapi,13  was 
motivated  by  theological  and  political  considerations.  It  justified  Marduk’s 
ascendancy  to  a  supreme  position  in  the  Babylonian  pantheon  and  at  the 
same  time  it  supported  Babylon’s  claim  to  political  pre-eminence.14  Now, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  Assyrian  version  of  this  epic,  the  name 
of  the  hero  is  Ashur,  and  his  great  temple  is  not  the  Esagila  of  Babylon 
but  the  metropolis  bearing  Ashur’s  name.15  A  striking  analogy  to  this 
situation  may  be  found  in  the  political  and  theological  motivations  that 
induced  the  Samaritans  to  change  the  authoritative  text  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  justify  the  pre-eminence  of  Mount  Gerizim.16 

This  tendency,  outside  of  Israel,  to  regard  a  text  as  authoritative  and 
then  to  reinterpret  it,  is  not  restricted  to  Babylonian  times.  Thus,  as 
Edward  Meyer  has  pointed  out,  from  the  third  century  b.c.e.,  demotic 
papyri  are  extant  which  constitute  midrashim  on  obscure  prophecies  about 
Egypt’s  fate.17  Similarly,  the  four-monarchy  theory  of  Daniel  is  but  a 
development  of  an  originally  Achaemenian  Persian  doctrine,  itself 
subjected  to  varying  exegesis  in  the  ancient  world.18  The  history  of  the 
sibylline  oracles  in  general  and  of  the  Jewish  use  of  them  in  particular  is  a 

12.  G.  R.  Driver  and  J.  C.  Miles,  The  Babylonian  Laws  (Oxford,  1952-55),  I,  39; 
II,  10 1,  107.  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts,  p.  61. 

13.  Speiser,  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts,  p.  61. 

14.  A.  Heidel,  The  Babylonian  Genesis  (Chicago,  1942),  p.  5. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  1.  This  must  constitute  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  kind  of 
Dnsio  ppn  known  to  us  from  Rabbinic  literature,  on  which  see  S.  Lieberman,  Hellenism 
in  J eivish  Palestine  (New  York,  1950),  pp.  28-37. 

16.  On  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  Masoretic  text  Deuteronomy  27:4  to  the 
Samaritan,  see  Y.  Kaufmann,  Sefer  Yehoshifa  (Jerusalem,  1959),  pp.  1 29-1 32. 

17.  E.  Meyer,  Kleine  Schriften  (Halle,  1924),  II  (Jerusalem,  1958),  67-91.  Cf.  also 
H.  L.  Ginsberg,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  [Hebrew],  II  (Jerusalem,  1958),  689.  On  ancient 
Egyptian  prophecy,  see  Gunter  Lanczkowski,  Altcigyptischer  Prophetismns  (Wiesbaden, 
i960). 

18.  Ginsberg,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  II,  689,  and  Studies  in  Daniel  (New  York,  1948), 
pp.  5ff.,  63ff.  On  the  latter,  cf.  the  remarks  of  Y.  Kaufmann,  Toledot  Ha-Emunah  Ha- 
Yisraelit  (Tel- Aviv,  1956),  vol.  IV  (8),  p.  424,  n.  12. 
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case  in  point  in  the  Hellenistic  world.19  At  the  same  time,  Virgil’s  Fourth 
Eclogue,  written  about  the  year  40  b.c.e.,  is  a  midrash  on  the  oracles  of  the 
Sibyl  of  Cumae;  and  the  early  Church,  in  turn,  reinterpreted  the  Fourth 
Eclogue  as  a  prophetic  allusion  to  the  birth  of  Jesus.20  Philo’s  special 
brand  of  exegesis  is  well  known,21  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  furnish  numer¬ 
ous  examples  of  the  use  of  the  midrash  method  in  adapting  Scripture  to 
their  own  purposes.22  The  authors  of  the  New  Testament  freely  re¬ 
interpreted  the  Jewish  Bible,  albeit  in  its  Greek  form,23  as  a  prophecy  of 
Christian  truths,24  a  tradition  earnestly  pursued  by  the  early  Church 
Fathers.25  In  the  light  of  all  this,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  highly 
developed  midrash  system  of  the  Rabbis  was  not  a  late  innovation,  but  had 
a  very  long  and  varied  history  behind  it. 

Wilhelm  Bacher  has  described  Biblical  exegesis  as  “the  one  indigenous 
science  created  and  developed  by  Israel.”26  On  the  basis  of  the  well-known 
passage  in  Ezra  7: 10:  "'n  min  m  urn1?  innV  pn  mu?  *0"  he  attributed 
its  foundation  to  Ezra  the  Scribe.  In  so  far  as  the  emphasis  is  upon  the 
word  “science,”  Bacher  is  no  doubt  correct.  Yet  Rabbinic  tradition  re¬ 
garded  the  oral  law  as  being  conterminous  with  the  written  law.  It  thus 
actually  looks  for  the  origins  of  Biblical  exegesis  within  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  This  Rabbinic  tradition,  in  a 
generalized  sense,  must  be  upheld;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bible  was  subjected  to  exegesis  even  in  pre-Exilic  times.27 
The  ancient  Near-Eastern  tradition  would  support  such  a  view  a  priori, 
and  the  Biblical  evidence  itself  is  conclusive.  A  few  of  the  more  outstanding 
examples  will  suffice. 


19.  E.  Schiirer,  A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ  (Edinburgh, 
1890),  div.  II,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  271-292. 

20.  J.  B.  Mayor,  VirgiVs  Messianic  Eclogue  (London,  1907),  pp.  87-138,  believes  that 
the  sybilline  original  is  itself  influenced  by  Isaiah’s  prophecies.  Against  this  view, 
however,  see  the  detailed  objections  of  Kaufmann,  Toledot ,  vol.  Ill  (6),  pp.  293-296. 

21.  On  Philo’s  exegetical  method,  see  the  literature  cited  by  S.  W.  Baron,  A  Social  and 
Religious  History  of  the  Jews  (Philadelphia,  1952),  vol.  I,  p.  389,  n.  51. 

22.  See  F.  F.  Bruce,  Biblical  Exegesis  in  the  Qumran  Texts  (Grand  Rapids,  1959). 

23.  W.  Dittmar,  Vet  us  Testamentum  in  Novo  (Gottingen,  1903);  H.  B.  Swete,  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek  (Cambridge,  1902),  pp.  381-405. 

24.  K.  Fullerton,  Prophecy  and  Authority  (New  York,  1919). 

25.  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek ,  pp.  406-432. 

26.  JE,  III,  162;  so  I.  H.  Weiss,  Dor  Dor  Ve-Dorshav  (New  York-Berlin,  1924),  I,  52. 

27.  Cf.  the  observation  of  W.  F.  Albright,  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity  (New 
York,  1957),  p.  296,  n.  27,  “There  was  undoubtedly  much  more  exegesis  of  the  Hebrew 
text  in  pre-Exilic  times  than  we  often  realize.’’  See  also  Weiss,  Dor  Dor ,  I,  5 1  f . ;  M.  H. 
Segal,  Parshanut  Ila-Mikra 3  (Jerusalem,  1952),  pp.  5-7;  Mebo°}  IV,  981-982,  and  especi¬ 
ally  the  study  of  I.  L.  Seeligman,  Congress  Volume  (Supplements  to  VT  vol.  I,  Leiden, 
1953),  PP-  150-181. 
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It  is  universally  recognized  that  Daniel  9:2,  24-27,  is  a  midrash  re¬ 
interpreting  Jeremiah’s  seventy  years  of  exile  (Jeremiah  25:11-12,  29:10; 
compare  Zechariah  1 : 12 ;  7 : 5).  H.  L.  Ginsberg  has  recently  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Daniel  chapters  10-12  also  constitute  a  complete  midrash, 
mainly  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah.28  Few  dispute  the  fact  that  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  is  in  large  measure  a  midrashic  reinterpretation  of  earlier  works 
with  a  view  to  a  paradigmatic  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  Israel.29 
These  examples  belong  to  the  Exilic  period.  It  is  now  possible,  however,  to 
trace  back  Biblical  exegesis  to  a  still  earlier  period,  for  Kaufmann  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  existence  in  Israel  of  an  ancient  body  of  prophetic 
oracles  upon  which  the  literary  prophets  freely  drew  and  which  they  adapted 
to  their  needs.30 


V.  Exegesis  in  Psalm  89 

Now  a  recognition  of  this  early  phenomenon  of  inner  Biblical  exegesis 
holds  the  key  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  problems  of  our  psalm.  Much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  relationship  between  Psalm  89:20-38  and 
the  recensions  of  Nathan’s  oracle  to  David  found  in  II  Samuel  7:4-17 
and  I  Chronicles  17:  3-15.  Scholarly  speculation  has,  in  fact,  encompassed 
the  entire  range  of  possibilities.  One  view  regards  the  prose  version  as 
original  and  our  psalm  as  a  free  poetic  paraphrase  of  it.31  Another  insists 
that  precisely  the  poetic  form  must  be  the  oldest  version  of  the  oracle  on 
which  the  prose  recensions  are  dependent.32  Yet  a  third  school  of  thought 

28.  Ginsberg,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica ,  II,  949-951. 

29.  This  evaluation  is  not  at  all  invalidated  by  recent,  more  positive  appraisals  of  the 
chronicler’s  work;  see,  in  particular,  W.  F.  Albright,  “The  Judicial  Reforms  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,’’  Alexander  Marx  Jubilee  Volume  (New  York,  1950),  I,  61-82,  and  J.  Liver, 
Sefer  Biram  (Jerusalem,  1956),  pp.  152-161. 

30.  Kaufmann,  Totifdot,  vol.  Ill  (6),  pp.  1—55.  See  also  the  sources  cited  in  note  27. 

31.  R.  Duhm,  Die  Psalmen  (Tubingen,  1899),  p.  222;  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Book  of 
Psalms  (Cambridge,  1904),  p.  530;  Z.  P.  Chajes,  [Hebrew]  Commentary  to  Psalms 
(Kiev,  1908),  p.  193;  E.  G.  Briggs,  The  Book  of  Psalms ,  II  (New  York,  1917),  253; 
H.  Gunkel,  Die  Psalmen  (Gottingen,  1926),  p.  392;  E.  A.  Leslie,  The  Psalms  (New  York- 
Nashville,  1949);  M.  Simon,  Revue  d’histoire  et  de  philosophic  religieuses ,  32:41-58  (1952); 
Segal,  MSbo 3,  III,  563;  Sifre  Sh£muel  (Jerusalem,  1956),  p.  280;  H.  van  den  Bussche, 
Le  Texte  de  la  prophetie  de  Nathan  sur  la  dynastie  Davidique  (Louvain,  1948),  p.  6,  n.  2, 
upholds  the  primacy  of  the  prose  version,  but  maintains  that  both  II  Samuel  7  and  I 
Chronicles  17  are  dependent  on  an  older  text,  with  the  Chronicles  version  nearer  the 
original. 

32.  Mowinckel,  He  That  Cometh  (New  York-Nashville,  1954),  p.  100,  n.  3;  C.  R. 
North,  The  Old  Testament  Interpretation  of  History  (London,  1946),  p.  99;  R.  H.  Pfeiffer, 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (New  York,  1948),  p.  371L;  A.  R.  Johnson,  Sacral 
Kingship  in  Ancient  Israel  (Cardiff,  1955),  P-  23,  n.  2;  G.  W.  Ahlstrom,  Psalm  89  (Lund, 
I959)>  P-  182,  also  doubts  the  priority  of  II  Samuel  7. 
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suggests  that  there  need  be  no  question  of  literary  interdependence  since 
the  authors  of  Samuel,  Chronicles,  and  our  psalm  could  well  have  had 
equal  and  independent  access  to  a  common  source,  long  since  lost,  that 
contained  the  text  of  the  original  oracle.33 

To  the  present  writer,  a  close  comparison  between  our  psalm  and  the 
texts  of  the  oracle  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles  shows  that  we  are  not  dealing 
here  with  any  problem  of  literary  dependence  or  text  transmission.  The 
several  variations  from  the  prose  versions  are  highly  significant  and  can 
easily  be  otherwise  explained.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  add  up  to  a  pattern 
of  deliberate  and  original  exegesis  on  the  part  of  the  psalmist,  who  has 
adapted  an  ancient  oracle  to  a  new  situation.34  The  evidence  is  as  follows: 

(i)  In  both  versions  of  the  oracle,  the  occasion  of  the  original  utterance 
is  David’s  Temple  project.  The  same  is  true  of  the  quotations  of  Nathan’s, 
prophecy  in  I  Chronicles  22:6ff.,  especially  verse  io,  I  Chronicles  28:  iff., 
especially  verses  6-7,  II  Chronicles  6:5-9,  and  Psalm  i32:nff.  Solomon, 
too,  quotes  from  the  oracle  in  his  Temple  dedicatory  speech  (I  Kings  8 : 25). 
This  consistency  must  reflect  an  authentic  situation.  But  what  do  we  find 
in  our  psalm  ?  Here,  alone,  the  Temple  project  element  is  entirely  lacking. 
The  verses  II  Samuel  7:10-13  (I  Chronicles  17:9-12)  find  no  echo  whatso¬ 
ever  in  Psalm  89.  This  exclusion  cannot  be  accidental.  It  accords  completely 
with  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  the  Temple  in  the  lament,  an  omission 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  again  in  a  different  connection.35 

(ii)  The  verse  II  Samuel  7:10  (to  which  compare  I  Chronicles  17:9) 
contains  a  promise  to  the  people  of  Israel  of  respite  from  their  national  •' 
enemies.  This  is  in  agreement  with  the  state  of  affairs  toward  the  close  of 
David’s  long  reign,  but  it  is  clearly  at  variance  with  the  subsequent  history 
of  Judah.  A  comparison  with  Psalm  89:23-24  shows  that  the  psalmist 
has,  therefore,  cleverly  and  pointedly  changed  the  wording  so  as  to  restrict  */ 
its  import  to  David  personally. 

(iii)  This  change  is  all  the  more  forcefully  emphasized  by  an  expansion 
in  the  psalm,  not  to  be  found  in  either  version.  Verse  26  reads: 

rmnam  it*  D’a 

This  is  an  undoubted  reference  to  the  Davidic  empire,36  and  it  serves  a 

33.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  Theological  Studies ,  VIII  (1947),  187-218.  Cf.  also  the  view  of 
H.  van  den  Bussche,  cited  in  Note  31,  and  the  remarks  of  Kraus,  Psalmen ,  p.  622. 

34.  Segal,  Sifre  Shimuel ,  is  one  of  the  few  to  observe  that  the  psalmists  have  made 
free  use  of  the  oracle. 

35.  See  below,  Section  VII. 

36.  This  is  so,  even  if,  as  A.  R.  Johnson,  Sacral  Kingship ,  p.  24,  n.  2,  points  out,  the 
phraseology  is  borrowed  from  mytho-cultic  sources;  see  J.  Pedersen,  Israel ,  vol.  I II— IV 
(London-Copenhagen,  1959),  pp.  655  and  724,  n.  1. 
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further  purpose  as  well.  It  is  related  to  the  occasion  of  the  lament.  The 
psalmist  wishes  to  point  up  the  contrast  between  the  Davidic  victories 
and  the  military  humiliation  of  his  own  day. 

(iv)  This  same  tendency  to  oppose  reality  to  the  oracular  promise  is 
to  be  observed  in  yet  another  expansion  original  to  our  psalm.  In  II 
Samuel  7: 14  (I  Chronicles  17: 13)  we  find: 

.pV  tom  ax^>  nx 

This  cultic  formula  is  also  repeated,  almost  word  for  word,  in  the  quota¬ 
tions  in  I  Chronicles  22: 10,  28:6.  But  Psalm  89:27-28  has: 

.px-’aV&V  )r>Vs7  imnx  man  vsxpx  :w w  mm  ^x  nnx  ’nx  ^xip’  xin 
This  is  an  interpretation  of  the  oracle  stressing  the  implications  of  God’s 
function  as  the  father  and  emphasizing  the  benefits  which  the  TDn  (not 
p !)  relationship  is  supposed  to  bestow. 

(v)  Furthermore,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  that,  whereas  in  all  the 
quotations  cited  above  the  father-son  relationship  refers  to  God’s  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  immediate  offspring  of  David,  our  psalm  has  applied  the 
sonship  to  David  himself. 

(vi)  In  the  same  vein,  the  psalmist  has  transferred  the  threatened  punish¬ 
ment  for  sin  from  the  son  of  David  (II  Samuel  7:14)  to  the  Davidic 
dynasty  as  a  whole  (Psalm  89:31).  David  has  become  the  dynastic 
symbol.37 

(vii)  Finally,  our  psalmist  has  reinterpreted  Nathan’s  oracle  in  terms  of  a 

covenant  between  God  and  David,  sealed  by  a  solemn  oath  (mn,  nsHDV, 
verses  4,  35~3^>  4°>  5°)-  Plowever,  in  neither  prose  recension  of  the  prophecy 
is  IVHD  or  mentioned.  David,  too,  in  his  response  to  the  oracle 

(II  Samuel  7:1 8fF. ;  I  Chronicles  17:1 6ff.)  makes  no  mention  of  either 
term.  The  psalmist  here  has,  for  his  own  purposes,  made  use  of  a  very 
early  exegetical  tradition  in  departing  from  the  original  language  of  the 
oracle.  I  his  is  clear  from  the  “last  words  of  David,”  in  which  the  old 
monarch  says  that  God  gave  him  an  “eternal  covenant”  (aVil?  rvHD,  II 
Samuel  23:5).  According  to  the  chronicler  (II  Chronicles  13:5),  King 
Abijah  recalls  to  Jeroboam  and  to  all  Israel  as  something  well  known  that 
God  gave  the  kingdom  to  David  “forever”  (dVwV)  with  a  “covenant  of 

37-  A.  Alt,  Kleine  Schrifte?i  zur  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel ,  II  (Munich,  1953),  132L, 
p°ints  out  the  analogy  with  the  covenant  of  God  with  Levi  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy 
33.8nf.,  Jeremiah  33:21,  Malachi  2:4ff.,  and  Nehemiah  13:29.  Cf.  also  the  covenant 
™  Phineas,  Numbers  25:i2f.  The  supreme  importance  of  the  dynastic  symbolism 
probably  explains  why  the  theme  of  the  shepherd  origins  of  David,  mentioned  in  II 
.  a™ue  7*8  and  I  Chronicles  17* 7»  irrelevant  to  the  psalmist’s  purposes,  has  been  replaced 
m  Psalm  89:21  by  the  simple  phrase  'H3S?  rn  vixx?3. 
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salt”  (n^TD  nnn).  The  quotation  in  Psalm  132:11  also  refers  to  the  oracle 
in  legal  terms  of  mn  and  ninnw,  and  Jeremiah  (Jeremiah  33:17,  21)  and 
Deutero-Isaiah  (Isaiah  55:3)  both  have  the  same  understanding  of  it.38 

The  explanation  for  all  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  lament 
needed  to  adapt  Nathan’s  oracle  to  his  own  immediate  purposes.  He  had 
not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  original  occasion  of  the  oracle,  the  Temple 
project,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  omission  of  any 
mention  of  the  Temple  was  necessary  for  the  subject  of  the  lament. 
Likewise,  the  problem  of  David’s  successor  was  quite  irrelevant  to  his 
theme.  His  sole  concern  was  with  the  Divine  Pledge  of  perpetuity  to  the 
Davidic  dynasty  as  such  and  with  the  glaring  contrast  between  the  promised 
ideal  and  the  present  reality.  It  is  this  exclusive  interest  that  explains  the 
expansions,  selectivity,  departures  from,  and  changes  of  emphasis  in  the 
psalmist’s  citations  from  the  text  of  the  oracle.  Psalm  89,  verses  4-5,  20-38, 
accordingly,  do  not  represent  a  different,  independent  recension  of 
Nathan’s  oracle  to  David,  and  there  is  no  question  of  deciding  upon  the 
relationship  of  the  prose  to  a  supposed  poetic  version.  These  verses 
constitute,  rather,  an  exegetical  adaptation  of  the  oracle  by  the  psalmist 
to  fit  a  specific  historic  situation. 


VI.  The  Date  of  Nathan’s  Oracle 

This  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  verses  4-5,  20-38,  presupposes  the 
anteriority  of  Nathan’s  oracle  to  the  psalm.  The  evidence  for  this  assump¬ 
tion,  however,  requires  elucidation  in  view  of  the  astonishing  divergence 
of  scholarly  opinion  that  has  been  expressed. 

From  some  comes  a  rather  vague  admission  that  the  prophecy  contains 
an  ancient  nucleus.39  Others  are  certain  that  it  is  Davidic40  or,  at  latest, 
Solomonic.41  It  has  been  dated  pre-Deuteronomic42  as  well  as  post- 

38.  For  an  analogous  exegetical  development,  cf.  Genesis  8 :  2if.  with  Jeremiah  33 : 20,  25. 
This  proves,  incidentally,  that  the  terms  nna  and  ninnr  need  not  always  have  cultic 
significance. 

39.  J.  Hanel,  in  Rothstein-Hanel,  Das  erste  Buck  der  Chronik  (Leipzig,  1927),  pp.  332ff. ; 
McKenzie,  Theological  Studies ,  VIII,  208;  J.  Bright,  A  History  of  Israel  (Philadelphia, 
1959),  p.  204  and  n.  94. 

40.  A.  Klostermann,  Die  Bucher  Samuelis  und  der  Konige  (Nordlingen,  1887);  C. 
Steuernagel,  Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament  (Tubingen,  1912),  p.  325; 
M.  Noth,  Die  Gesetze  in  Pentateuch  (Halle,  1940),  p.  12;  cf.  his  The  History  of  Israel 
(New  York,  1958),  p.  222;  Kaufmann,  Toledot ,  II,  369;  A.  Bentzen,  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament  (Copenhagen,  1959),  I,  161. 

41.  Segal,  Sifre  Shemuel ,  p.  276. 

42.  E.  Sellin,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (London,  1923),  p.  112,  gives  a  date 
ca.  800  b.c.e.  S.  R.  Driver,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (Edin¬ 
burgh,  1913),  p.  183,  thinks  it  can  hardly  be  later  than  700,  in  the  main. 
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Deuteronomic,43  and  more  precisely,  Josianic,44  Exilic,45  post-Exilic,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  fourth  century  b.c.e.46 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  lack  of  consensus,  it  would  appear  to  the 
present  writer  that  the  facts  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  Davidic 
date. 

(i)  The  entire  oracle  is  devoted  to  the  idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Davidic  line.  Now  such  an  oracle  would  certainly  be  nonsensical  in  post- 
Exilic  times  unless  it  be  Messianic  or  eschatological.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
been  widely  so  interpreted  in  medieval  and  modern  times,  but  such  an 
understanding  is  possible  only  if  the  numerous  other  factors,  hereafter 
described,  are  ignored.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  Solomon  applied  the 
oracle  to  himself  (I  Kings  8:20;  II  Chronicles  6:10)  proves  that  to  the 
Biblical  writers,  at  least,  the  prophecy  was  well  rooted  in  history. 

(ii)  The  oracle  makes  very  clear  the  possibility  of  sin  on  the  part  of 
David’s  offspring  and  its  inevitable  punishment  (II  Samuel  7:14).  Yet 
the  reference  is  entirely  individual.  In  not  one  of  the  different  recensions 
or  quotations  of  the  oracle  is  there  any  mention  of  national  sin  or  national 
punishment.  Subsequent  to  the  work  of  the  eighth-century  prophets  this 
omission  would  be  very  strange. 

(iii)  Still  more  strange  is  the  lack  of  even  a  hint  of  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  despite  the  fact  that  this  could  most  conveniently  be  interpreted 
as  the  promised  punishment.  The  prophecy  must  therefore  derive,  at  the 
latest,  from  before  the  time  of  Solomon’s  death. 

(iv)  Several  times  the  oracle  is  cited  in  support  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Solomonic  succession.  Solomon  himself  invokes  it  in  his  Temple  dedica¬ 
tory  speech  and  applies  it  specifically  to  himself  (I  Kings  8:20;  II  Chroni¬ 
cles  6:10).  Yet  his  quotation  agrees  with  all  the  versions  of  the  prophecy 
in  maintaining  the  anonymity  of  David’s  successor.  This  is  explicable 
only  on  the  assumption  that  the  text  of  the  oracle  was  fixed  before  the 
Solomonic  succession. 

(v)  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  yet  another  consideration.  The 
chronicler  finds  himself  in  desperate  need  of  legitimating  the  Solomonic 
succession.47  To  this  end  he  omits  from  his  narrative  several  inconvenient 
episodes  leading  up  to  it.  The  murder  of  David’s  first-born  son,  Amnon, 

43.  P.  Dhorme,  Les  Livres  de  Samuel  (Paris,  1910),  p.  362. 

44.  J.  Wellhausen,  Die  Composition  des  Hexateuchs  (Berlin,  1889),  p.  257. 

45.  H.  P.  Smith,  The  Books  of  Samuel  (New  York,  1909),  p.  297;  cf.  B.  Stade,  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Biblica  (New  York,  1903),  column  4278,  who  feels  it  may  even  be  post-Exilic. 

46.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament ,  p.  371. 

47.  See  on  this  and  the  following,  Kaufmann,  Toledot ,  vol.  IV  (8)  (1956),  pp.  460-465. 
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by  Absalom  (II  Samuel  13),  the  murder  of  Absalom  by  Joab  after  the 
former’s  abortive  revolt  (II  Samuel  15-18),  Adonijah’s  bid  for  the  crown 
with  considerable  and  important  court  support  (I  Kings  1 15-10),  the  swift 
and  successful  pro-Solomonic  reaction  headed  by  Nathan  and  Bath-Sheba 
in  which  the  decisive  event  is  Nathan’s  invocation  of  a  promise  by  David 
to  Bath-Sheba  (I  Kings  1:11-53),  the  subsequent  murder  of  Adonijah 
(I  Kings  2:25) — on  all  these  decisive  incidents  which  regulated  Solomon’s 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  chronicler  is  significantly  silent,  for  they 
interfere  with  his  notion  of  Solomon’s  natural  and  divine  right  of  succes¬ 
sion.  Now  in  view  of  this  situation,  it  is  passing  strange  that  neither  in 
I  Chronicles  17  nor  in  the  abbreviated  quotation  in  I  Chronicles  6:5-9 
is  the  text  of  Nathan’s  oracle  tampered  with  in  order  to  identify  the  un¬ 
named  successor  of  David.  This,  once  again,  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  text  of  Nathan’s  oracle  as  it  appears  in  I  Chronicles 
17  and  II  Samuel  7  from  the  mouth  of  Nathan  was  substantially  fixed 
before  Solomon’s  accession  to  the  throne. 

(vi)  The  chronicler’s  historiosophical  purposes  led  him  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  to  adapt  the  text  of  the  prophecy  to  his  needs.  David  is  made  to 
recite  it  to  Solomon  as  though  Nathan  had  actually  named  Solomon  in  it 
(I  Chronicles  22:7-10).  This  is  in  glaring  contrast  to  II  Samuel  12:25, 
in  which  Nathan  names  Solomon  rPTT  but  makes  no  mention  of  his 
own  oracle  in  reference  to  the  newly-born  son.  Likewise,  in  David’s 
address  to  the  princes,  he  is  made  paraphrastically  to  quote  Nathan’s 
oracle  as  though  Solomon  had  actually  been  named  in  it  (I  Chronicles 
28:1-7).  Yet,  in  the  original  citation  in  II  Samuel  7,  and  I  Chronicles  17 
(compare  also  II  Chronicles  6:5-9),  Solomon’s  name  is  not  to  be  found. 
The  absence  of  identification  of  David’s  successor  must  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  oracle  indeed  preceded  the  designation  of  Solomon  as  David’s 
successor  and  that  II  Samuel  7  and  I  Chronicles  17  were  not  reworked  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events. 

(vii)  Biblical  literature  is  emphatic  that  David  was  called  to  the  throne 
by  divine  designation  (compare  I  Samuel  25:30,  II  Samuel  5:2).  The 
oracle,  too,  stresses  this  point  (II  Samuel  7:8,  I  Chronicles  17:7;  compare 
Psalm  89:20-21).  But,  significantly,  there  is  no  Divine  Word  recorded  in 
Samuel  or  Kings  on  the  election  of  Solomon.  He  attains  the  throne  only 
by  order  of  David’s  decision,  based  upon  a  promise  he  had  once  made  to 
Bath-Sheba  (I  Kings  i:i6ff.).  Moreover,  Nathan,  who  played  no  minor 
role  in  the  palace  intrigue,  strangely,  does  not  invoke  his  own  oracle  in 
support  of  Solomon’s  claim  to  the  throne.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
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argument,  this  is  conceivable  only  if  the  successor  to  David  was  not 
designated  in  the  original  oracle.  In  other  words,  Nathan’s  prophecy 
must  antedate  both  David’s  death  and  the  designation  of  Solomon  as  his 
successor. 

(viii)  We  have  previously  taken  note  of  a  consistent  tradition  linking 
Nathan’s  oracle  to  David’s  Temple  project.  The  validity  of  this  tradition 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  harmonizes  perfectly  with  yet  another, 
equally  consistent,  Biblical  tradition.  Deuteronomy  makes  the 

selection  of  a  centralized  place  of  worship  dependent  upon  the  attainment 
of  peace  and  national  security.  The  formula  is  significant: 

.noa-ona^n  n’noa  ca^  mam 

Solomon  uses  it  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  to  build  his 
Temple  (I  Kings  5:18-19)  and  it  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  same 
connection  (I  Kings  8:15;  I  Chronicles  22:7-9,  28:3).  This,  as  Well- 
hausen  has  pointed  out,48  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Israelite  historiosophy 
envisaged  this  stage  as  being  first  fully  realized  in  the  times  of  David  and 
Solomon.  Accordingly,  David’s  Temple  project  would  be  just  the  appro¬ 
priate  time  for  a  prophecy  such  as  that  of  Nathan.  National  security  and 
peace  having  advanced  to  a  point  that  allowed  for  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  an  opportune  occasion  presented  itself  for  a  prophecy  promising 
eternal  stability  to  the  Davidic  dynasty. 

(ix)  Finally,  the  fact  that  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Davidic  line  to  kingship 
was  never  challenged  in  Judah  proves  conclusively  that  in  the  popular 
conception  the  legitimacy  of  the  dynasty  must  have  been  based  upon  a 
Divine  sanction  of  commitment  to  the  descendants  of  David. 

To  sum  up,  the  converging  lines  of  evidence  are  overwhelmingly  con¬ 
clusive  in  proving  that  the  Biblical  tradition  about  the  original  prophecy 
of  Nathan  to  David  is  an  authentic  document,  contemporaneous  with  the 
events  it  describes.  There  is,  accordingly,  no  chronological  objection  to  our 
interpretation  of  the  second  element  of  Psalm  89  as  being  an  exegetical 
adaptation  of  that  prophecy. 

VII.  The  Date  and  Background  of  the  Psalm 

It  now  remains  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  particular  historical  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  stirred  the  author  of  the  lament  to  put  together  the  psalm 

48.  J.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Ancient  Israel  (New  York,  1957), 
p.  19,  n.  1.  Cf.  Kaufmann,  Toledot ,  vol.  II  (4),  p.  369.  This  is  true  even  though  Deuterono¬ 
my  25: 19,  which  uses  the  same  formula,  was  interpreted  in  I  Samuel  15:2!!.  as  referring 
to  the  time  of  Saul. 
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in  substantially  its  present  form.  We  may,  at  the  outset,  emphatically  and 
completely  rule  out  the  possibility  that  the  Babylonian  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  and  the  subsequent  Exile  evoked  the  bitter 
complaints  to  be  found  in  verses  39ff.49  For  one  thing,  the  total  absence  of 
any  mention  of  or  reference  to  any  of  these  cataclysmic  events  would  be 
utterly  inexplicable.  For  another,  there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
even  a  threat  to  Jerusalem  or  of  a  foreign  yoke,  no  notion  of  a  national 
sin,  no  hint  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy,  no  prayer  or  hope  for 
national  and  monarchical  restoration.  Anyone  who  compares  this  psalm 
with  Psalms  79  or  137  will  note  immediately  the  striking  contrast  in  his¬ 
torical  background  and  treatment.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  lament  must  reflect  some  situation  prior  to  the  Babylonian  invasion. 

Now  any  attempt  further  to  narrow  down  the  historical  circumstances 
that  inspired  the  psalmist  must  take  account  of  his  exegetical  treatment  of 
Nathan’s  oracle,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  was  adapted  to  the  immediate 
purposes  of  the  lament.  It  must  explain  why  the  Divine  Promise  of  eternity 
for  the  Davidic  line  is  there  the  exclusive  theme  and  why  David’s  Temple 
project,  which  evoked  the  oracle,  is  ignored.  It  has  to  make  clear  why,  in 
turn,  the  lament  refers  only  to  some  danger  to  the  ruling  dynasty,  but 
passes  over  in  silence  Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  and  the  people  at  large.  We 
have  to  know  why  the  sin  mentioned  in  the  original  oracle  only  in  reference 
to  David’s  immediate  successor  is  reinterpreted  to  apply  to  the  royal 
descendants  of  David  in  general.  Finally,  we  must  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  repeated  emphasis  upon  ion,  and  the  appeal  to  the  inviolable  nature 
of  the  rvnn. 

Bearing  in  mind  all  the  foregoing,  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  nature 
of  the  events  which  produced  the  lament.  This  latter  must  reflect  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  Judea,  but  it  must  have  been  one  that  did  not  have  as  its  primary 
goal  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  or  the  Temple.  The  real  target  was  the 
reigning  monarch,  whom  the  invaders  wished  to  depose  and  replace  by  an 
outsider,  not  of  Davidic  descent.  In  other  words,  the  invasion  constituted 

49.  Contra  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament ,  p.  373,  whose  view  has  recently 
been  upheld  by  J.  Liver,  The  House  of  David  [Hebrew]  (Jerusalem,  1959),  pp.  64^, 
esp.  n.  1.  Even  if  his  own  view  is  mistaken,  Liver’s  criticism  of  Kaufmann,  Toledot ,  vol. 
II  (5),  PP-  525—526,  663,  n.  39,  who  sees  in  the  lament  a  reference  to  Hezekiah,  is  correct. 
See  also  the  criticism  of  this  view  by  Segal,  Mebo 3,  vol.  Ill,  p.  531,  n.  23.  Equally  objec¬ 
tionable  are  the  views  of  Segal  himself,  ibid. ,  and  Chajes,  [Hebrew]  Commentary  to 
Psalms,  p.  97,  who  refer  to  the  death  of  Josiah,  and  of  Briggs,  The  Book  of  Psalms}  II, 
250,  who  sees  in  the  exile  of  Jehoiachin  the  occasion  of  the  lament.  Apart  from  other 
objections,  in  neither  instance  was  any  attempt  made  to  place  an  outsider  upon  the  throne 
of  David. 
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a  mortal  threat,  not  to  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  the  Davidic 
dynasty.  This  alone  explains  the  reiterated  invocation  of  God’s  eternal 
covenant  with  the  House  of  David. 

At  the  same  time,  the  psalmist  did  not  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the 
ruling  king;  in  fact,  he  clearly  regarded  him  as  a  sinful  man  who  had 
forsaken  God’s  law  and  had  not  walked  in  His  judgments;  who  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  Divine  Statutes  and  had  not  heeded  God’s  precepts  (verse  3 if.)* 
Very  significantly,  the  psalmist  does  not  mention  the  injustice  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  he  is  lamenting.  The  monarch,  through  his  personal  unworthiness, 
would  really  have  had  no  legal  case  were  it  not  for  the  appeal  to  God’s  ion, 
to  the  Divine  “covenant-love,”  which  promised  the  unbroken  continuity  of 
the  Davidic  line  (verses  29,  34-37,  50). 

From  the  language  of  the  lament,  it  is  possible  to  glean  yet  one  more 
vital  and  illuminating  detail.  The  invasion  of  Judea  had  inflicted  a  humili¬ 
ating  defeat  upon  the  king  (verses  40-45).  True,  he  had  emerged  from  it 
alive,  but  he  was  a  young  man  and  had  now  become  prematurely  aged 
(verse  46). 50 

Such  an  understanding  of  the  historic  situation  alone  makes  the  singu¬ 
larities  of  Psalm  89  intelligible.  It  also  enables  us  to  pinpoint  the  particular 
event.  The  only  known  threat  to  the  Davidic  dynasty  in  Judea  is  that 
recorded  in  Isaiah  7 : 5— 651  when,  in  the  year  735-34  b.c.e.,  an  anti- 
Assyrian  coalition  led  by  Rezin  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  of  Israel  launched 
an  invasion  of  Judea  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  deposing  King  Ahaz 
and  of  replacing  him  by  an  Aramean  puppet,  one  ben  Tab^el.52  Ahaz  was 
only  twenty  years  old  at  the  time  (II  Kings  16:2;  II  Chronicles  28:1), 
having  just  ascended  the  throne.  That  he  suffered  defeat  and  humiliation 


50.  This  is  the  only  possible  meaning  of  verse  46,  “vTsiVy  •>8,>  jnspn,”  as  may  be  seen 
from  Psalm  102:24,  where  the  speaker  is  the  psalmist  himself.  Further,  the  preceding 
verses  all  imply  that  the  king  is  still  alive. 

51.  On  Isaiah  chapter  7,  see  H.  L.  Ginsberg,  “Judah  and  Transjordan  Steles  from 
734“582  b.c.e. ,M  Alexander  Marx  Jubilee  Volume  (New  York,  1950),  pp.  347-368,  esp. 
p.  348,  n.  7,  and  his  “  Immanuel,”  Tarbiz  20:29-32  (1950).  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  use  of 
the  expression  in  rpa  in  Isaiah  7:2,  13,  is  intended  to  point  up  the  threat  to  the  dynasty. 
Note  also  Isaiah  9 : 1  -6,  the  affirmation  of  the  eternity  of  the  Davidic  House  and  cf.  verse  6, 
“dVi»  isn  .  .  .  nn«  pnV,  inarms  Vm  rn  kod  bv"  with  Psalm  89:5,  30,  37  and  II  Samuel 
7:12-13,  16. 

52.  For  the  name  ben  Tab3el,  see  W.  F.  Albright,  “The  Son  of  Tabeel,”  BASOR 
140: 34f.  (1955).  It  is  not  necessary  to  presume,  with  Albright,  that  the  puppet  was  a 
son  of  Uzziah  or  Jotham.  Noth,  The  History  of  Israel ,  p.  259,  thinks  he  was  probably 
an  Aramean,  and  B.  Mazar,  “The  House  of  Tobias,”  Tarbiz  I2:i22f.  (1941);  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Biblica  [Hebrew],  II,  80,  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  imposter 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  later  distinguished  Tobiad  family. 
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is  related  by  the  chronicler53  (II  Chronicles  28),  and  this  dovetails  very 
well  into  the  circumstances  presupposed  by  the  lament.  This  invasion 
did  not  really  bring  with  it  a  danger  of  destruction  to  Jerusalem  or  the 
Temple,  only  a  threat  to  King  Ahaz,  scion  of  the  House  of  David.  His 
experience  must  indeed  have  shortened  his  days,  for  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-six  (II  Kings  16:2;  II  Chronicles  28:1).  That  Ahaz  was  a 
sinful  man,  thoroughly  deserving  of  God’s  chastisement,  is  clear  from  the 
Biblical  evaluation  of  him  (II  Kings  i6:2ff.;  II  Chronicles  28:  iff.; 
Isaiah  7: 1 3 ff . ) .  The  profound  impact  of  the  invasion  and  the  consternation, 
bordering  on  panic,  that  ensued  in  Jerusalem  can  easily  be  imagined  from 
the  vivid  account  in  Isaiah  7:  iff.  and  the  more  prosaic,  detailed  narratives 
in  II  Kings  15:37 — 16:5  and  II  Chronicles  28 : 5fF.  A  psalm  such  as  ours 
would  certainly  have  been  written  immediately  after  the  humiliation  of  the 
king,  when  the  final  outcome  of  the  Aramean-Israelite  venture  was  still 
uncertain.  In  all  probability  the  psalmist  was  a  court  poet,  but  totally  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  pro-Assyrian  policy  of  Ahaz  and  opposed  to  his 
religious  perversions. 


VIII.  Summary 

Psalm  89,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  unity  of  originally  diverse  elements. 
This  unity  has  been  skillfully  constructed  through  the  reiterated  use  of 
key  words  and  phrases,  combined  with  a  subtle  interweaving  of  motifs 
and  themes.  The  second  of  the  three  natural  divisions  of  the  psalm 
constitutes  an  exegetical  adaptation,  not  another  recension,  of  Nathan’s 
oracle  about  the  House  of  David,  and  this  oracle  is  certainly  Davidic. 
The  writer  of  the  lament  is  the  real  author  of  our  present  psalm,  which 
was  inspired  by  the  Aramean-Israelite  invasion  of  Judea  in  735-34  b.c.e., 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  depose  Ahaz  and  to  replace  him  by  a  non- 
Davidic 


king. 


Postscript 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  two  relevant  articles  which  have  appeared 
too  late  to  be  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  study. 

J.  M.  Ward  in  VT  11:321-339  (1961)  has  independently  reinforced 
my  own  conclusions  as  to  the  integrity  and  unity  of  the  psalm.  He  has  not, 

53.  For  the  general  historicity  of  the  Chronicles  account,  see  the  remark  of  J.  Bright, 
A  History  of  Israel ,  p.  256,  n.  10. 
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however,  sufficiently  considered  the  possibility  of  a  specific  historic 
situation  as  the  occasion  of  the  psalm. 

Gerald  Cooke,  ZAW  73:202-225  (1961)  agrees  that  at  least  part  of 
Nathan’s  prophecy  stems  “from  near  the  time  of  David  himself.”  He  further 
states  that  there  is  no  need  to  “assert  the  dependence  of  the  midrashic 
author  of  II  Sam.  7  upon  Ps.  89.”  However,  Cooke  has  failed  to  realize 
that  the  Psalm  89  version  is  itself  a  midrash  on  the  original  oracle  of  Nathan. 


The  Quintessence  of  Koheleth1 


By  H.  L.  Ginsberg 


In  “The  Structure  and  Contents  of  the  Book  of  Koheleth),,  after  dis¬ 
engaging  the  body  of  the  Book  (1:2 — 12:8)  from  the  at  least  partly 
secondary  title  (1:1)  and  the  wholly  secondary  epilogues  (12:9-14),  I 
divided  the  body  itself  into  the  following  four  main  divisions:  (1)  A,  1 :2 — 
2:26;  (2)  B,  3:1 — 4:3;  (3)  A',  4:4 — 6:9  (with  4:9 — 5:8  constituting  a 
block  of  associative  digressions);  (4)  B',  6:10 — 12:8  (with  9:17 — 10:14a, 
15-19,  constituting  a  block  of  associative  digressions  [and  with  11:9b 
being  the  one  gloss  the  body  of  the  Book  contains;  it  is  from  the  hand  of 
the  Second  Epilogist,  the  author  of  12:12-14]). 

The  contents  of  these  main  divisions  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

A  and  A':  all  is  futility,  or  zero  ( hebel );  that  applies  even  to  wisdom, 
and  still  more  to  empty  merrymaking.  The  only  benefit  a  man  can  attain 
is  the  utilization  of  his  wordly  goods  for  his  enjoyment.  Whether  or  not 
he  has  both  the  means  and  the  good  sense  to  use  them  depends  entirely 
on  God's  whim. 

B  and  B':  in  human  affairs,  the  same,  numbered  activities,  emotions,  or 
experiences  (hepes,  in  this  sense  best  rendered  by  “doing”)  are  repeated  over 
and  over  to  the  end  of  time.  When  each  one  is  to  occur  is  determined  in 
advance  by  God;  human  beings  have  an  irresistible  urge  to  try  to  guess 
His  time-table,  but  they  are  never  completely  successful.  The  moral  is 


1.  My  previous  publications  on  Koheleth  are:  Studies  in  Koheleth  (New  York,  1950); 
“Supplementary  Studies  in  Koheleth,”  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  for  Jewish 
Research  (1952),  pp.  35-62;  “The  Structure  and  Contents  of  the  Book  of  Koheleth,” 
VTy  Supplement  III  (1955),  pp.  138-149;  “Koheleth  12:4  in  the  Light  of  Ugaritic,” 
Syria  33:99-101  (1956);  Koheleth ,  Tel  Aviv-Jerusalem,  1961  (Hebrew,  in  press). 

Commentaries  on  Koheleth  are  referred  to  in  this  paper  simply  by  the  names  of  their 
authors:  e.g.  “Podechard.” 

Pending  publication  of  Koheleth  (the  last-named),  the  most  complete  statement  of  my 
position  is  embodied  in  “The  Structure  and  Contents,”  which  is  supplemented  by 
“Supplementary  Studies,”  except  where  the  former  corrects  the  latter. 

The  present  paper  will  not  be  rendered  superfluous  by  the  publication  of  Koheleth , 
since  it  embodies  supplements,  modifications,  and  corrections  which  could  not  be  included 
in  that  book. 
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that  the  only  real  value  a  man  can  get  out  of  life  is  the  utilization  of  his 
worldly  goods  for  his  enjoyment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  substance  of  A  and  A'  is  included  in  B  and  B',  but 
not  vice  versa.2  Consequently,  a  quick  way  of  covering  all  the  essentials  of 
Koheleth’s  teaching  is  by  giving  a  translation  and  a  detailed  exegesis  of  the 
short  main  division  B,  with  several  references  to  parallels  in  the  other 
sections. 


Koheleth  B :  3 : 1 — 4 : 3 

Our  Doings  Are  Preordained;  Their  Appointed  Hours  Are 
God’s  Secret 

1.  All  is  foreordained  yet  not  foreseeable,  3  :  1-13. 

Summary.  [1-8]  Every  one  of  our  doings  has  its  predestined  hour.  [9-13] 
God  gave  man  the  craving  to  discover  the  schedule  of  future  events  but 
not  the  ability  to  do  so.  What  is  possible  for  man  is,  if  he  is  one  of  the 
lucky  ones,  to  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  himself  for  the  money  he  earns. 

Translation 

(1)  There  is  a  time  for  everything,  an  hour  for  every  doing  under 

heaven : 

(2)  an  hour  for  being  born  and  an  hour  for  dying, 

an  hour  for  planting  and  an  hour  for  uprooting  a  thing  planted; 

2.  The  nearest  thing  to  an  exception  is  1 14-11,  where  the  author  proves  his  assertion 
(1:2)  that  literally  everything  is  futile  by  showing  that  all  of  creation  is  a  Sisyphus, 
condemned  to  repeat  the  same  phenomena  over  and  over,  never  to  be  done  with  any 
one  of  them  and  never  to  perform  a  new  one.  Since  dabar  is  employed  only  of  phenomena 
in  this  “cosmic”  sense  (1:8,  10),  whereas  hepes  applies  only  to  human  “doings”  (3:1,  17; 
5 : 7  J  8 : 6 — in  8 : 6  omit  umiipat  as  an  intrusion  from  8:5),  I  previously  (“The  Structure  and 
Contents,”  p.  140,  and  still  in  Koheleth)  erred  in  rendering  dabar  and  hepes  indiscriminately 
by  “phenomenon.”  I  am,  however,  as  right  as  ever  in  ruling  out  “purpose”  as  a  rendering 
of  hepes  anywhere  in  Koheleth,  since  Koheleth  certainly  does  not  speak  of  purposed 
dying  (3:1-2,  17;  8:4-8),  purposed  weeping  (3:4),  or  purposed  hating  (3:8;  9:1;  in  this 
last  verse  Koheleth  explicitly  denies  that  one  can  plan  to  love  or  hate). 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  the  interpretation  of  1 :  n  which  I  was  unable  to  alter 
in  Koheleth.  It  actually  means:  the  earlier  ([phenomena]  verses  8,  10)  are  forgotten;  and 
so  will  the  later  ones  be,  as  surely  as  those  that  will  happen  at  the  end.  (The  phenomena 
that  will  happen  at  the  end  will  obviously  not  be  remembered,  since  there  will  be  no 
more  potential  rememberers.)  I  previously  failed  to  realize  that  in  this  verse:  (1)  Hm  means 
“(just)  like,”  exactly  as  in  2 : 16  (twice) ;  7 : 1 1 ;  Ps.  72 : 5  (where  lipne  also  means  “  like,  as,” 
cf.  I  Sam.  1:16;  Job  3:24);  cf.  the  verb  camam  “to  be  like,”  Ezek.  31:8.  “  Like”  is  also  the 
best  word  for  rendering  cm  (twice)  in  the  Ugaritic  passage  2  Aqht  VI:  28-29  (Gordon’s 
system  of  reference).  (2)  The  verb  haya  is  to  be  added  to  the  many  other  instances  of  its 
use  in  the  sense  of  “to  happen”  that  I  have  pointed  out  in  all  of  my  previous  publications 
on  Koheleth,  and  its  subject  must  therefore  be  not  “people”  but  “phenomena.” 
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(3)  an  hour  for  ‘'wrecking1  and  an  hour  for  repairing, 
an  hour  for  breaching  and  an  hour  for  rebuilding; 

(4)  an  hour  for  weeping  and  an  hour  for  laughing, 
an  hour  of  keening  and  an  hour  of  dancing; 

(5)  an  hour  for  throwing  stones  away  and  an  hour  for  gathering  stones, 
an  hour  for  embracing  and  an  hour  for  shunning  embraces; 

(6)  an  hour  for  seeking  and  an  hour  for  losing, 

an  hour  for  keeping  and  an  hour  for  discarding; 

(7)  an  hour  for  tearing  and  an  hour  for  sewing; 

an  hour  for  keeping  silent  and  an  hour  for  speaking; 

(8)  an  hour  for  loving  and  an  hour  for  hating, 
an  hour  of  war  and  an  hour  of  peace. 

(9)  What  profit  is  there  for  him  who  gains  in  that  which  he  acquires  ? 

(10)  I  observed  the  task  that  God  made  the  sons  of  men  engage  in:  (11) 
while  bringing  everything  to  pass  precisely  at  its  hour,  He  planted  in 
their  hearts  the  ‘striving1  to  anticipate  the  things  that  God  brought  to 
pass  from  beginning  to  end,  but  without  man’s  ever  succeeding.  (12)  Thus 
I  know  that  there  is  no  good  attainable  by  rhim1  except  enjoying  himself 
and  doing  that  which  is  worthwhile  in  his  lifetime;  (13)  also,  that  whenever 
a  man  does  eat  and  drink  and  get  his  fill  of  pleasure  for  all  his  earnings, 
that  is  a  gift  of  God. 


Commentary 

(1)  The  rendering  “  doing”  was  justified  above  in  Note  2. 

(2)  That  the  meaning  intended  by  the  author  was,  in  spite  of  the  active 
form  laledet ,  not  “for  giving  birth”  but  “for  being  born”  is  clear  from  the 
antithesis  to  lamut  “for  dying.” 

(3)  I  now  adopt  the  emendation  laharos  for  laharog.  As  is  argued  by 
A.  B.  Ehrlich,  Randglossen  zur  hebraischen  Bibel ,  ad  loc.}  “to  wreck”  is  an 
exact  antithesis  of  “to  repair”  (compare  I  Kings  18:30),  but  “to  slay” 
is  not  an  exact  antithesis  of  “to  heal.”  Besides,  in  most  verses  in  this  series, 
the  first  antithesis  is  rather  closely  parallel  to  the  second  (on  verse  5,  see 
below). 

(4b)  In  Hebrew,  “keening”  is  sepod  and  “dancing”  reqod .  In  Aramaic, 
however,  the  root  rqd  can  express  both  notions:  the  former  in  the  aphel 
conjugation,  the  latter  in  the  pael .  Thus  the  Peshitta  (Syriac)  rendering 
of  our  half-verse  is  wzabna  Imarqadii  wzabna  lamraqqadu.  See  further 
C.  C.  Torrey,  ZAW  65:245-246  (1953),  on  Matthew  11:17,  and 
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J.  Fiirst,  REJ  19:148  (1889),  39:138  (1899),  on  Ekah  Rabbati ,  Petihata, 
Rabbi  Hinnana  I.  If,  therefore,  the  theory  that  Koheleth  is  translated 
from  Aramaic  is  correct  (those  of  the  unconvinced  who  are  objective  are 
requested  to  suspend  judgment  pending  publication  of  my  final  statement 
of  the  case  in  chapter  iv  of  the  Introduction  to  my  Koheleth ),  the  Aramaic 
original  of  our  half-verse  probably  read  something  like  this:  Hddan 
Iharqada  wcidddn  Iraqqada. 

(5)  The  Rabbinic  interpretation  of  “throwing  stones”  (sexual  inter¬ 
course)  and  “gathering  stones”  (continence) — Koheleth  Rabbah ,  ad  loc. — 
is  probably  correct,  since  in  most  of  these  verses  the  first  pair  of  opposites 
is  closely  related  in  meaning  to  the  second. 

(9)  Gains  ...  acquires.  See  for  the  present  my  “The  Structure  and 
Contents,”  page  140,  top.  Abundant  parallels  from  other  writings  and  even 
other  languages  will  appear  on  pages  13-15  of  my  Koheleth. 

(11)  Bringing ...  to  pass.  In  this  book,  macase  means  most  often 
“happening(s),”  nacasa  nearly  always  “to  happen,”  and  casa  with  “God” 
for  subject  nearly  always  (the  only  exception  I  can  think  of  is  in  7:29) 
“to  bring  to  pass.” 

That  Iflm  is  corrupt  for  hcml  ( hecarnal ,  “the  striving”)  was  seen  by 
Macdonald,  JBL  18:212  (1899),  anc*  Kamenetzky,  ZAW  24:238  (1904). 
A  correct  understanding  of  our  verse  and  its  context  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  8:17 — 9:1  (look  at  these  closely!)  and  their  context  (which  extends 
down  to  9: 10)  on  the  other  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  Macdonald-Kamenetzky  emendation. 

For  “to  anticipate,”  compare  masa,  “to  guess,”  Judges  14: 18.  Apparently 
it  is  still  necessary  to  insist  that  Koheleth  never  indulges  in  pious  or 
philosophical  reflections  on  man’s  lack  of  capacity  for  learning  to  know 
all  the  things  that  God  has  created ,  but  only  regrets  man’s  inability — whose 
practical  importance  he  deals  with  at  length  in  B' — to  figure  out  the 
happenings  that  God  is  going  to  bring  to  pass.  Doubters  may  consult  for  the 
present  my  two  analyses  of  B'  in  “Supplementary  Studies,”  pages  45-57, 
and  “The  Structure  and  Contents,”  pages  142-145;  or,  if  they  are  lazy 
as  well  as  skeptical,  let  them  at  least  look  up  the  immediately  compre¬ 
hensible  verses  8:17;  11:2b,  6,  and  then  read  6:11b,  10:14b,  with  the 
help  of  this  hint:  'aser  yihye  ( mefaharaw  means  “what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  him.”  (Compare  also  3:22b.) 

(12)  For  barn  read  bo ,  since  the  reference  is  to  the  singular  3 adam  in 
nbi;  compare  behayyaw  (not  behayyehern)  at  the  end  of  verse  12.  “Doing 
that  which  is  worthwhile  in  his  lifetime”  means:  doing  that  which  we 
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proved  in  main  division  A  to  be  worth  while  to  do  in  his  lifetime;  see 

2:3,  24. 

(13)  Get  his  fill  of.  Rcfa  is  frequently  equivalent  to  rawa  in  Koheleth. 
Earnings:  see  above  on  verse  9. 

2.  All  is  for eor darned — including  goodness  and  badness  and  the  death  of 
both  the  good  and  the  bad ,  3  :  14-22 . 

Summary .  [14-16]  The  various  phenomena  keep  recurring  to  the  end  of 
time  (compare  1:9);  goodness  and  badness  are  no  exceptions.  [17]  And 
the  same  end,  death,  awaits  the  good  man  and  the  bad  alike.  [18]  And 
there  is  no  difference  at  all  between  the  death  of  a  man  and  the  death  of  a 
beast.  [22]  So  one  should  enjoy  what  one  acquires,  since  one  never  knows 
what  the  future  holds. 


Translation 

(14)  I  know  that  all  the  things  that  God  rhas  brought1  to  pass  will 
recur  evermore — they  can  neither  be  added  to  nor  diminished  from — and 
God  has  brought  to  pass  reverence  for  Him.  (15)  Again  rwhat  is  occurring1 
'occurred1  long  ago,  and  what  is  going  to  occur  'occurred1  long  ago;  so 
God  'tolerates1  'the  oppressor1.  (16)  And  in  effect,  I  observed  under  the 
sun  justice  side  by  side  with  wickedness,  righteousness  side  by  side  with 
wickedness. 

(17)  I  reflected:  God  will  doom  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  man  alike, 
for  He  rhas  set1  an  hour  for  every  doing  and  for  every  happening.  (18)  I  hen 
I  resolved  in  my  mind  concerning  the  sons  of  men  to  dissociate  them 
rfrom1  the  divine  and  to  realize  that  they  are  but  beasts.  (19)  For  when  it 
comes  to  the  fate  of  the  sons  of  men  and  the  fate  of  the  beasts,  their  fates 
are  alike.  As  the  one  dies  so  does  the  other,  and  both  have  the  like  breath ; 
and  superiority  of  man  over  beast  there  is  none,  for  both  are  insignificant. 
(20)  Both  go  to  the  same  place:  both  arose  from  dust,  and  both  return  to 
dust.  (21)  Who  knows  if  the  breath  of  sons  of  men  does  go  up  on  high 
and  the  breath  of  beasts  does  go  down  into  the  depths  of  the  earth  ? 
(22)  So  I  saw  that  there  is  no  greater  good  than  a  man’s  enjoying  his 
possessions,  since  that  is  his  portion.  For  who  can  enable  him  to  see  what 
the  future  holds  for  him  ? 


Commentary 

(14)  I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sense  must  be  “has 
brought  to  pass,”  and  I  surmise  that  our  nw  resulted  from  a  translator 
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taking  an  intended  12V  H  ( =  nfeB  *\m)  as  WJ.  And  in  any  case,  casa  has 
both  in  the  first  and  in  the  last  clause  the  sense  of  “to  bring  to  pass”; 
see  above  on  verse  n.  Consequently  Ezekiel  36:27b,  “and  I  will  bring 
it  about  that  you  follow  my  laws  and  faithfully  practice  my  norms,”  is  to 
be  compared  for  the  sense  of  our  last  clause. 

Thus  Koheleth  explicitly  negates  the  exception  in  the  famous  dictum  of 
Rabbi  Hanina  (Berakot  33b;  Megillah  25a),  “Everything  is  determined  by 
God  except  reverence  for  God”  (D*»»ff  DXTD  pn  D*W  'TS  Vdh).  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  much  agreement  between  Koheleth’s  view  (see  also 
verse  15b)  and  that  of  the  Qumran  sectarians.  The  latter,  to  be  sure, 
diverge  from  Koheleth  in  positing  an  eschatological  annihilation  of  evil, 
but  as  regards  the  Present  Age,  here  is  what  they  have  to  say:  “Everything 
that  happens  and  that  is  to  happen  proceeds  from  the  God  of  Knowledge 
.  .  .  Now,  He  created  man  to  rule  over  Tebel  and  appointed  for  him  two 
spirits  to  follow  until  the  time  appointed  by  Him,  to  wit,  the  spirits  of 
truth  and  falsehood.  .  .”  (1 QS,  9 : 1  sflF.)  “In  these,  all  the  stories  of  the 
sons  of  men  run  their  courses,  and  in  their  divisions  all  their  multitudes 
have  their  portions  throughout  the  generations,  and  in  their  paths  they 
walk.  All  their  actions  and  conduct  fall  in  those  divisions,  according  to 
each  man’s  portion  (great  or  small),  through  all  the  ages  of  time.  For  God 
has  set  them  [i.e.,  the  two  spirits]  side  by  side  until  the  last  age.”  (4: 1 5ff.) 

(15a)  Failure  to  apply  consistently  the  observation  that  the  word  nnD  is 
always  emphatic  and  always  means  “long  since,”  never  merely  “already,” 
is  none  the  less  a  sin  for  being  very  prevalent  and  for  my  having  myself 
been  guilty  of  it  by  implication  in  my  Koheleth  ad  3:2  (though  the  fact 
may  escape  the  reader  of  my  Hebrew  comment  on  the  passage  concerned, 
and  though  I  shall  of  course  make  atonement  in  my  treatment  of  that  verse 
below).  Consequently,  our  Hebrew  text  of  153*2  can  only  mean:  “What 
has  occurred  is  long  ago” — if  that  can  be  called  a  meaning.  What  we  have 
here  is  one  of  several  instances  in  this  Book  where  the  ambiguity  of  the 
graph  Kin  in  Aramaic — where  it  can  be  read  Kin  (equivalent  to  Hebrew 
njn)  and  Kin  (equivalent  to  Hebrew  rrn),  as  well  as  Kin  (identical  in 
meaning  with  Hebrew  Kin)— has  led  the  translator  to  produce  a  Hebrew 
which  might  have  been  tailor-made  for  glibsters.  Others  have  no  choice 
but  to  retrovert  it  into  Aramaic  and  to  interpret  the  latter.  The  Aramaic  of 
15a  which  our  translator  had  before  him  read  as  follows: 

Kin  133  Kin&V  ’ii  Kin  133  Kin  n  n» 

Unlike  him,  we  read  the  first  Kin  hawe  (  =  Heb.  howe ),  the  second  hawa 
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(  =  Heb.  haya)}  and  only  the  third  in  the  same  way  as  was  done  by  our 
predecessor  (the  translator  of  Koheleth’s  Aramaic  book  into  Hebrew), 
namely  as  hawa  (  =  Heb.  haya).  Hence  our  English  rendering  above. 
The  student  hardly  needs  to  be  reminded  to  compare  1:9-10,  but  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  repeat  in  connection  with  1:10  what  was  stressed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph:  kebar  means  “long  ago.” 

(15b)  Here  again  Kamenetzky  (see  above  on  verse  1 1)  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  by  emending  ?irdp  to  hrdp  ( harodep ),  “the  persecutor,  or  oppressor.” 
It  makes  of  15b  exactly  the  right  counterpart  to  the  last  clause  in  verse  14 
(according  to  its  only  possible  pesliat,  of  course — see  above  ad  loc. — not 
according  to  any  erroneous  exegesis);  it  makes  it  express  an  opinion  which 
Koheleth  repeats  in  4:1-3  (see  below)  and  in  5:7  (above  all  human  pro¬ 
tectors  of  oppressors  there  is  still  a  higher  one),  and  it  eliminates  an  ab¬ 
normal  °et  before  an  indeterminate  object  (on  7:7,  see  for  the  present  my 
“  Supplementary  Studies,”  page  50,  with  footnote  46).  Ybqs ,  finally,  seems 
to  be  transposed  from  ysbq ,  “lets  alone.”  On  the  witness  of  the  “original 
Hebrew”  of  Ben  Sira  5:3  to  the  received  text  of  our  verse,  all  that  needs 
to  be  said  can  be  found  in  “Supplementary  Studies,”  page  40,  note  13. 

(16)  Koheleth’s  observation  confirms  the  assertions  of  the  last  clauses 
in  14  and  15  (as  interpreted  above!).  Perhaps  those  are  right  who  emend 
in  the  last  clause  “the  wicked  man  side  by  side  with  the  righteous.” 

(17a)  That  is,  God  decrees  death  for  both  alike.  Compare  8:5b-6a, 
where,  omitting  the  second  umispat  as  repeated  mechanically  after  the  second 
cet  under  the  influence  of  the  umispat  which  rightly  follows  the  first  ( we)cet, 
render:  “but  the  wise  man  will  bear  in  mind  the  hour  of  doom.  For  there 
is  an  hour  for  every  doing.”  (The  Hebrew  “  hour  and  doom  ”  is  a  hendiadys. 
For  an  interpretation  of  all  of  8:1-8,  see  for  the  present  my  “Supple¬ 
mentary  Studies,”  pages  52-55.)  Koheleth  never  employs  either  the  verb 
sapat  or  the  noun  mispat  with  reference  to  a  divine  judgment.  On  11:9b 
see  for  the  present  my  “The  Structure  and  Contents,”  page  145,  with 
note  1 :  in  the  long  run,  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  interpolation — the  only 
one  in  the  body  of  the  book — by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  12:13  *s  bound 
to  impose  itself. 

(17b)  Those  who  retain  the  Masoretic  “there”  make  it  a  euphemism 
either  for  the  traditional  Sheol  or  for  the  world  to  which  the  soul  travels 
to  be  judged  after  death,  a  belief  in  which  is  not  attested  in  Jewry  in  any 
pre-Amoraic  source.  (Even  the  Tannaim  know  only  of  an  eschatological 
judgment  after  resurrection.)  But  in  neither  of  these  is  there  “an  hour  for 
every  doing.”  In  the  traditional  Sheol  there  are  no  sorts  of  doings  at  all 
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(9:6,  10b) — even  dying  takes  place  “under  heaven”  (3: 1-2)  and  precedes 
the  descent  to  Sheol — and  in  the  other  there  is  at  least  no  “hour  for  being 
born”  (3:2),  and  hardly  an  hour  for  “seeking”  or  “losing”  (3:6)  or  for 
“war”  and  “peace”  (8).  The  old  solution  (C.  F.  Houbigant,  Biblia 
hebraica  cum  notis  cnticis  et  versione  latina  ad  notas  criticas  facta,  1743- 
54,  cited  by  Podechard)  of  simply  shifting  the  diacritical  point  of  the  shin 
to  the  left  (□&)  and  obtaining  the  sense  given  in  the  above  translation,  is 
still  the  best.  “ God  will  do  such  and  such  because  there  is  an  hour  for  it”  is 
not  natural;  “ God  will  do  such  and  such  because  He  has  set  an  hour  for  it” 
is.  The  inverted  word  order  serves  the  same  purpose  as  in  verse  17a 
(and  in  countless  other  passages  in  both  Biblical  and  Roman  Age  Hebrew): 
namely  that  of  emphasis,  which  in  this  case  is  so  strong  as  to  require 
italics  in  the  English  translation  (“for  every  doing,”  including  dying). 

(18)  The  very  slight  emendation  of  Ibrm  h/lhym  to  Ibrm  mWlhym 
(haplography)  yields  a  credible  Hebrew  (see  Ezekiel  20:38)  and  excellent 
sense.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  legitimate  procedure  that  does.  At  the 
end  of  the  verse,  hmh  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dittography  of  the  last  three 
letters  of  the  preceding  word  and  Ihm  to  have  intruded  from  the  next 
verse.  I  he  sense,  then,  of  verses  i8ff.  is  merely  a  more  pessimistic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  same  situation  that  inspired  Psalm  8:6ff.  The  optimist 
says  that  since  man  is  lord  over  the  beasts  he  is  but  little  inferior  to  the 
angels;  the  pessimist  says  that  since  man  is  not  immortal  like  the  angels 
(compare  Genesis  3 : 22),  he  is  to  be  classified  not  with  them  but  with  the 
beasts. 

( 1 9)  the  hrst  two  occurrences  of  nnqre ,  the  segol  is  abnormal  for  sere. 
Hakkol  in  this  verse  (twice)  and  the  next  (three  times)  means  “both.” 
So  also  in  2:16  and  6:6,  and  similarly  kullam  in  2:14.  The  masculine 
adjective  *ehad  after  ruah  is  probably  due  to  contamination  by  the  word 
3 ehad  after  the  second  umiqre ,  for  elsewhere  in  Koheleth  ruah  in  the  sense  of 
“breath  (of  life)”  is  feminine  (3:21;  12:7). 

(20)  Our  verse  is  probably  directly  dependent  on  Genesis  3:19,  but 
compare  Psalm  104:29  (with  reference  to  land  animals  and  sea  creatures 
as  well  as  men;  see  Psalm  104: 19-30). 

(21)  The  part  of  a  man  that  went  down  to  Sheol  was  conceived  of  as  a 
sort  of  shadow  of  his  body  (I  Samuel  28:11—14).  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  speculation  in  early  times  about  what  happened  to  the 
breath  of  life,  of  either  men  or  beasts,  when  God  withdrew  it  (Psalm 
104:29).  By  Koheleth’s  time,  however,  some  echoes  of  the  end  of  the 
Tenth  Book  of  Plato’s  Republic  must  have  percolated  down  to  wider  circles 
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in  the  Hellenistic  world,  and  Koheleth  seems  to  be  making  fun  of  it.  At 
any  rate,  the  notion  Koheleth  here  rejects,  of  men’s  life-breath  going  up 
and  animals’  life-breath  going  down,  is  curiously  reminiscent  of  the  scene 
that  Plato  makes  Socrates  describe  in  the  name  of  a  certain  Pamphylian 
by  the  name  of  Er,  whose  soul  was  sent  back  into  his  still  unburied  and 
mysteriously  fresh  body  after  spending  twelve  days  in  the  Beyond.  He 
found  that  not,  to  be  sure,  both  men’s  and  animals’  spirits,  but  only  all 
men’s  souls  traveled  to  an  eerie  place  from  which  they  were  sent,  according 
to  their  deserts,  either  down  into  the  earth  or  up  into  heaven  for  a  thousand 
years.  (The  returnees  reported  that  some  bad  cases  remained  below  for¬ 
ever.) 

Of  course  the  normal  vocalization  would  be  fiTTH . . .  nVl?n.  Zimmer- 
mann  may  be  right  in  seeing  in  lematta  Wares  a  dual  rendering  of  the 
Aramaic  Wara\  which  can  mean  both  “down”  and  “to  earth.” 

(22)  For  “possessions,”  see  above  on  verse  9. 

“For  that  is  his  portion.”  It  is  the  only  thing  he  can  expect.  The  “  Host” 
has  not  prepared  anything  else  for  any  of  his  “guests.”  The  final  phrase 
means  literally  “what  will  happen  after  him”;  compare  above  on  verse  11. 

3.  Oppression  will  also  endure  forever ,  4  :  J-J. 

Summary.  [1]  That  “God  tolerates*1  the  Oppressor1”  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  relief  for  the  oppressed  and  no  hinderance  for  the 
oppressor.  [2-3]  Which  makes  the  lot  of  the  long-dead  seem  more  enviable 
than  that  of  the  still-living  and  that  of  the  yet-unborn  more  enviable  than 
that  of  either.  (In  the  light  of  other  considerations,  the  picture  looks 
somewhat  different,  11:7.) 

Translation 

(1)  I  further  observed  all  the  oppression  that  goes  on  under  the  sun. 
There  are  the  tears  of  the  oppressed,  with  none  to  comfort  them,  and  the 
power  rinn  the  hand  of  their  oppressors,  with  none  to  ^heck1  them. 
(2)  Therefore  I  accounted  those  who  died  long  since  more  fortunate  than 
those  who  are  still  living;  (3)  and  more  so  than  either,  him  who  has  not 
yet  come  into  being,  because  he  has  not  seen  the  evil  happenings  that 
occur  in  the  world. 

Commentary 

(1)  The  first  casuqim  is  an  abstract  plurale  tantum ,  the  second  the  plural 
of  the  passive  participle  of  casaq. — In  the  Hebrew,  each  half  of  the  second 
sentence  ends  with  the  phrase  “with  none  to  comfort  them,”  which  is 
appropriate  only  at  the  end  of  the  first  half.  At  a  minimum,  the  second 
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□ms  is  to  be  emended  to  nnss.  The  well  known  post-Biblical  phrase 
'D  T3  nm»  (“to  hinder  or  stop  somebody”)  is  attested  even  Biblically 
in  Aramaic;  see  Daniel  4:32.  One  is  tempted  to  go  even  further  and  to 
read  nms  rib  pNI  (“with  none  to  wipe  them  away”)  (referring  to 
[“the  tears”],  compare  Isaiah  25 : 8)  at  theendof  the  first  half  of  the  sentence 
and  nnss  nb  pxi  (“with  none  to  check  it”)  (with  reference  to  t  [“the 
hands”])  at  the  end  of  the  second  half.  Probably,  too,  TS1  is  to  be  read 
for  Tm 

(2)  sx  rnn  is  hardly  correct.  It  probably  ought  to  read  SN  YirDWl, 
as  in  8:15,  in  view  of  Koheleth’s  fixed  usage  (1:16;  2:1,  12,  17,  18,  20; 
4: 1,  4,  7,  and  so  on;  compare  Canticles  5:5,  6).  At  any  rate,  the  Karetepe 
phrases  that  are  cited  as  analogies  to  the  Masoretic  text  are  more  likely 
to  be  explained  according  to  J.  Friedrich,  Phonizische  Grammatik  (Rome, 
1951),  since  yrdrn  *nky  for  example,  (1)  lacks  the  copula,  which  no  con¬ 
secutive  infinitive  absolute  can  do  in  Hebrew,  and  (2)  has  a  pronominal 
suffix,  which  no  infinitive  absolute  of  any  kind  can  have  in  Hebrew. — When 
the  subject  of  a  Hebrew  sentence  is  simply  the  participle  of  the  finite  verb 
which  is  its  predicate,  that  subject  is  best  rendered  by  a  pronoun  in  English; 
thus  in  Deut.  22:8  liannopel  means  simply  “somebody.” 

(3)  I  incline  to  take  tob  in  the  sense  of  Syriac  tab ,  Babylonian  Aramaic 
tuba  (“much”).  That  the  rendering  “but  happier  than  either  is  the  one 
that  has  not  yet,”  is  grammatically  possible,  is,  however,  demonstrated  by 
Ehrlich  with  examples  from  the  Mishnah. 


It  is  not  a  cheerful  view  of  the  world  that  greets  us  from  the  foregoing 
verses,  nor  indeed  from  the  Book  of  Koheleth  as  a  whole.  It  is  because 
everything  else  is  so  disappointing  that  the  author  keeps  stressing  that  the 
only  positive  value  is  eating  and  drinking  and  enjoying  one’s  worldly  goods. 
And  he  repeatedly  adds  that  even  those  pleasures  are  not  given  to  everybody. 
1  hat  not  everybody  has  a  reasonable  amount  of  wealth  is  obvious,  but  not 
even  everybody  who  does  have  has  also  the  good  sense  to  apply  it  to  his 
enjoyment.  Yet  it  is  so  necessary,  in  a  world  where  every  life  is  full  of 
griefs  and  disappointments  (2:22-23,  followed  by  24-26;  5:16,  followed 
by  5:  l7 — 6:9).  (A  sage  like  Koheleth  has  the  added  heartache  of  a  better 
understanding  of  reality,  1:18!)  This  “sating  oneself  with  bounty  by 
means  of  one’s  wealth”  is,  then,  a  compensation  which  God  grants  to 
His  lucky  favorites  for  those  griefs  of  life;  in  fact  it  is  a  distraction  from 
them.  Here  is  a  translation  of  5: 14-19: 
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(15a)  This  too3  is  a  grievous  ill:  he  must  go  just  as  he  came.  (14)  As  he 
came  out  of  his  mother’s  womb  naked,  so  must  he  later4  depart — just  as  he 
came;  nothing  of  his  wealth  can  he  take  along4  with  him.  (15b)  Then  what 
profit  is  there  in  his  earning  for  naught?  (16)  Besides,  all  his  days  (are 
spent)  “in  darkness  and  mourning,  abounding  vexation,  and  sickness5 
and  anger.”6 

(17)  This,  I  have  found,  is  a  real  good:7  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  get 
one’s  fill  of8  pleasure  for  all  the  wealth  that  one  acquires  under  the  sun  for 
the  whole  number  of  the  days  that  God  has  given  him  to  live,  for  that  is  his 
portion.9  (18)  Also,  that  whenever  God  has  both  given  a  man  riches  and 
possessions  and  enabled  him  to  partake  of  them — to  take  his  portion  and  to 
enjoy  himself  for  his  money — that  is  a  gift  of  God.  (19)  For  little  will  he 
brood  about10  the  days  of  his  life,11  since  God  will  keep  him  occupied12 
with  his  enjoyment. 

And  necessary  as  material  enjoyment  is  as  a  palliative  for  the  many  ills 
of  life,  Koheleth  insists  that  it  be  done  with  restraint.  It  is  remarkable  how 
often  he  disparages  revelry  (2:2;  7:2,  3,  4;  10: 19). 

A  man  who  speaks  with  so  much  feeling  about  life’s  griefs  (2:23 ;  5:16, 
19)  must  have  had  his  share  of  them.  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
they  included  family  troubles,  in  view  of  2:12b  (read  3 aharai  with  Pode- 
chard,  and  read  the  next  word  hammolek  [“who  will  possess”]),  18-21; 
7:26.  Is  that,  perhaps,  the  reason  why,  as  against  a  number  of  passages 
in  which  “to  eat  and  drink  and  to  get  one’s  fill  of  enjoyment  for  all  one’s 
money”  is  stated  to  be  the  “portion”  one  may  obtain  (if  one  is  lucky), 
there  is  only  one  which  includes  “happiness  with  a  woman  you  love”  in 


3.  In  addition  to  the  evil  that  wealth  may  be  lost  in  one’s  own  lifetime  (verses  12-13), 
there  is  the  evil  that  in  any  case  one  must  leave  it  behind  when  one  dies. 

4.  Both  yatub  and  seyyolek  are  equivalent  to  English  adverbs. 

5 .  Or  perhaps  rather  “  care  ”  ?  Cf.  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  I  Samuel  22:8;  Amos  6:6. 

6.  Reading  ?[Wn3  with  LXX  and  'bni  •  •  •  0S7D1  with  several  versions. 

7.  Literally,  “a  good  which  is  right”  (cf.  yape  in  3:11,  for  which  see  above).  Others 
emend  to  yipne ,  and  interpret  “it  is  good  that  one  should  turn  to  eating  and  drinking,” 
etc. 

8.  See  above  on  3:13. 

9.  See  above  on  3:22. 

10.  Literally,  “be  mindful  of.” 

11.  Which  arc  depressing  to  think  about,  verse  16. 

12.  Vocalize  with  LXX  and  Peshitta  This  is  the  hiphil ,  or  causative,  of  cana} 

“to  engage  [intrans.],  busy  oneself,”  above  3: 10. 
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that  portion?  Moreover,  while  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  believed  in 
that  value,  one  wonders  whether  his  enthusiasm  for  it  would  have  sufficed 
to  make  him  formulate  a  commendation  of  it  in  his  own  words  if  he  had 
not  found  ready-made  one  that  he  could  cite  or  paraphrase. 

The  relevant  passage  in  Koheleth  reads  as  follows  (9:7-9): 

Go,  eat  your  food  in  gladness 

and  drink  your  wine  in  good  cheer, 

for  your  actions  were  long  ago  willed  by  God.13 

At  all  times  let  your  clothes  be  fresh,14 

and  let  not  oil  be  wanting  on  your  head. 

Enjoy  happiness  with  a  woman  you  love 

all  the  fleeting  days  of  life 

that  God  has  allotted  to  you  under  the  sun  .  .  . 

For  that  is  your  portion  in  life 

and  in  the  money  you  earn  under  the  sun. 

The  resemblance  of  these  lines  to  Epic  of  Gilgamesh,  Tablet  X,  Old 
Babylonian  Version,  column  3,  was  pointed  out  long  ago.  The  latter  goes 
like  this:15 


Gilgamesh,  whither  rovest  thou  ? 

The  life16  thou  pursuest  thou  shalt  not  find. 

When  the  gods  created  mankind, 

Death  for  mankind  they  set  aside, 

Life  in  their  own  hand  retaining.17 
Thou,  Gilgamesh,  let  full  be  thy  belly, 

Make  thou  merry  by  day  and  by  night. 

Of  each  day  make  thou  feast  of  rejoicing, 

Day  and  night  dance  thou  and  play! 

Let  thy  garments  be  sparkling  fresh, 

Thy  head  be  washed ;  bathe  thou  in  water. 

Pay  heed  to  the  little  one  that  holds  on  to  thy  hand, 
Let  thy  spouse  delight  in  thy  bosom! 

For  that  is  the  task  of  [mankind]! 


13.  Nobody  “eats,  drinks,  and  enjoys  himself”  except  by  God’s  will,  2:24-26;  3:13; 
5:18. 

I4‘  r Lra^,an  here  means  “washed,  laundered,”  as  does  melubban  in  the  Mishnah  ( Bekorot 
11,2  (Tosefta  Hullin  10:5]).  The  active  verb  libbcn  is  also  employed  in  the 
sense  of  to  wash  [clothes]  ”  in  Roman  Age  Hebrew.  Our  interpretation  of  the  word  is 
presupposed  by  the  midrashic  homily  on  our  verse  which  Rashi  cites  from  Shabbat 
153a  and  Koheleth  Rabbah ,  ad  loc. 

15.  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts  relating  to  the  Old  Testament  (Princeton,  1050),  p.  go. 

16.  I.e.,  immortality. 

1  I7r  ^  text  too,  the  advice  is  preceded  by  the  observation  that  death  is  the 

lot  of  all  (Koheleth  9:3-6). 
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I  owe  to  the  author  of  the  above  translation  (Professor  E.  A.  Speiser)  the 
oral  observation  that  the  proof  that  the  Biblical  passage  must  be  literarily 
(even  if  not  directly)  dependent  on  the  Babylonian  one  is  the  identical 
order  in  which  the  ideas  are  presented.  One  might  add  that  the  imperative 
“go”  is  hardly  motivated  by  anything  in  the  Book  of  Koheleth,  but  is 
entirely  natural  in  the  situation  of  the  Babylonian  parallel.  (Gilgamesh, 
on  his  way  to  the  distant  region  where  Ut(a)napishtim,  the  immortalized 
hero  of  the  Flood,  abides,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  him  the  secret 
of  immortality,  stops  at  the  house  of  the  alewife  Siduri,  tells  her  his  tale, 
and  asks  her  for  directions.  She  advises  him  to  give  up  his  vain  quest 
and  go  home  to  the  good  things  that  are  attainable  by  man.)  Also,  though 
lifelong  festivity  is  perhaps  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  carousing  that 
Koheleth,  as  we  have  noted,  views  with  distaste,  I  do  not  wish  to  repress 
the  thought  that,  like  life  “with  a  woman  you  love,”  it  was  a  thing  about 
which  Koheleth  was  perhaps  not  sufficiently  enthusiastic  to  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  commending  it  if  not  for  the  stimulus  of  an  Aramaic  version 
of  “The  Advice  of  the  Alewife  Siduri.” 
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A  Study  of  the  Authenticity  of  Job  (Chapters  32-33) 

By  ROBERT  GORDIS 


Great  works  are  rarely  simple,  and  this  truth  is  exemplified  by  the  Book 
of  Job,  which  J.  A.  Froude  described  as  “towering  up  alone,  far  above  all 
the  poetry  of  the  world.”1  Virtually  every  conceivable  view  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  each  section  in  this  architectonic 
masterpiece  and  the  integrity  of  the  work  as  a  whole.2 

The  prose  tale  (chapters  1-2,  42)  raises  an  entire  complex  of  problems: 
(a)  its  relationship  to  the  poetry,  (b)  the  earlier  history  of  the  Job  tradition, 
several  stages  of  which  can  now  be  constructed,  and  (c)  the  inner  unity  of 
the  prose  narrative  itself.  The  Dialogue  of  Job  and  his  Friends  which 
follows  contains  three  cycles  of  speeches.  While  all  scholars  recognize 
that  all  three  cycles  are  original,3  virtually  all  are  agreed  that  the  third 
cycle  (chapters  22-31)  is  incomplete  and  disarranged,  but  there  is  no  unani¬ 
mity  with  regard  to  a  possible  reconstruction  of  the  material.4  Chapter  28, 
the  Hymn  to  Wisdom,  which  is  embodied  in  this  third  cycle,  is  regarded 

1.  Cf.  his  The  Book  of  Job  (1854),  p.  3. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  literature  on  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  problems  it  poses  is  enor¬ 
mous.  Every  study  of  the  book  necessarily  seeks  to  deal  with  previous  work  in  the  field. 
An  excellent  conspectus,  rich  in  bibliographical  data,  is  available  in  R.  H.  Pfeiffer, 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testamefit  (New  York,  1941),  pp.  660-708.  It  may  now  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  H.  H.  Rowley,  “The  Book  of  Job  and  its  Meaning,”  in  Bulletin  of  the  John 
Ryland  Library  41 : 167-207  (1958). 

The  approach  of  the  present  writer,  which  he  is  presenting  in  extenso  in  a  full-length 
study  and  commentary'  on  Job  on  which  he  is  now  engaged,  may  be  found  in  several 
V orstudien :  “All  Men’s  Book — A  New  Introduction  to  Job,”  in  Menor  ah  Journal  37:329!!. 
U949);  “The  Temptation  of  Job — Tradition  vs.  Experience  in  Religion,”  in  Judaism 
4:195-208  (1955),  reprinted  in  R.  M.  Maclver,  ed.,  Great  Moral  Dilemmas  (New  York, 
1956),  as  well  as  in  several  studies  on  Wisdom  literature,  “The  Social  Background  of 
Wisdom  Literature,”  HUCA  18:77-118  (1944);  “Quotations  as  a  Literary  Usage  in 
Biblical,  Oriental  and  Rabbinic  Literature,”  in  HUCA  22:157-219  (1949),  especially 
pp.  209-210,  and  in  a  full-length  work,  Koheleth — The  Man  and  His  World  (New  York, 
1st  ed.,  1951 ;  2nd  ed.,  1955),  chapters  i-iii. 

3.  See  Pfeiffer,  Introduction ,  p.  670. 

4.  See  Pfeiffer,  Introduction ,  p.  671,  and  Rowley,  “The  Book  of  Job,”  p.  188,  n.  2, 
for  a  brief  conspectus  of  a  score  of  proposed  reconstructions. 
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by  most  scholars,  though  not  by  all,  as  an  independent  poem,  but  its 
relationship  to  the  Book  of  Job  and  its  author  is  by  no  means  certain.5 
The  speeches  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  whirlwind  (38: 1 — 40: 1  and  40:6 — 
41:26)  have  also  been  subjected  to  critical  analysis.  Some  scholars  have 
denied  the  authenticity  of  several  sections  in  these  superb  major  poems, 
notably  the  description  of  the  ostrich  (39: 13-18),  the  behemoth  (40: 15-24) 
and  leviathan  (40:25 — 41: 26). 6  Others  have  rejected  the  second  of  the 
God  speeches  in  toto,1  Even  more  fundamental  is  the  pivotal  issue  as  to 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  God  speeches,  how  they  relate  to  Job’s 
position,  and  what  solution,  if  any,  they  offer  to  the  basic  issue  of  the  book, 
“why  the  righteous  suffer  and  the  wicked  prosper.” 

II 

Between  the  three  cycles  of  speeches  spoken  by  Job  and  his  friends, 
Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar  (chapters  3-31)  and  the  words  of  the  Lord 
out  of  the  whirlwind  (chapters  38-41),  our  Book  of  Job  contains  the  speeches 
of  Elihu  Ben  Barakhel  (chapters  32-37),  the  authenticity  of  which  Rowley 
describes  as  “the  first  of  the  critical  problems”  of  the  book.8  The  vast 
majority  of  critical  scholars  in  our  day  have  agreed  in  denying,  on  the 
grounds  of  style,  structure,  and  substance,9  that  they  belong  to  the  original 
book. 

A  scientific  question  may,  however,  always  be  reopened.  This  will 
prove  highly  fruitful,  since  a  re-examination  of  the  arguments  hitherto 
advanced,  a  consideration  of  phenomena  not  previously  noted,  and  a 
rethinking  of  the  relationship  of  these  chapters  to  the  theme  and  structure 
of  the  rest  of  the  book  lead  to  a  new  appreciation  of  the  significance  and 

5.  Cf.  Rowley,  “The  Book  of  Job,”  p.  191,  n.  2. 

6.  Ewald,  Dillmann,  Cheyne,  Kuhl,  Eissfeldt,  Pfeiffer,  and  others,  with  variations. 
Cf.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction ,  p.  674. 

7.  Gray,  in  S.  R.  Driver  and  G.  B.  Gray,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Job,  International  Critical  Commentary  (New  York,  1921),  I,  lxiii,  and  ap¬ 
parently  Rowley,  “The  Book  of  Job,”  pp.  i9of.  Pfeiffer  (p.  675),  following  earlier  scholars, 
combines  chapters  38-39  and  40:2,  8-14,  into  one  speech  for  God  and  40:3-5  and 
42:2-5  into  one  reply  for  Job,  and  deletes  the  rest. 

8.  Rowley,  “The  Book  of  Job,”  p.  173. 

9.  J.  G.  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament ,  3rd  ed.,  Ill  (Leipzig,  1803), 
597f.,  and  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  Introduction  (Boston,  1843),  II,  5 5 8 f . ;  P.  Dhorme,  Le 
Livre  de  Job  (Paris,  1926),  pp.  Ixxviiff. ;  J.  Goettsberger,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament 
(Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  1928),  p.  227;  E.  J.  Kissane,  The  Book  of  Job  (Dublin,  1939), 
p.  xl;  E.  Konig,  Das  Buck  Hiob ,  2nd  ed.  (Gtitersloh,  1929),  pp.  466ff. ;  N.  H.  Tur-Sinai, 
The  Book  of  Job  (Jerusalem,  1957),  pp.  xxxviiif. ;  S.  R.  Driver,  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Old  Testament ,  9th  ed.  (New  York,  1913),  p.  429;  Driver-Gray,  Commentary ,  I, 
xlff.;  M.  Buttenwieser,  The  Book  of  Job  (New  York,  1922);  Oesterley  and  Robinson, 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 
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form  of  the  Book  of  Job  as  a  whole.  To  place  the  Elihu  chapters  in  context, 
a  brief  summary  of  the  preceding  chapters  is  called  for. 

In  the  three  cycles  of  speeches,  the  friends,  who  have  come  to  console 
Job  in  his  suffering,  present  a  defense  of  God’s  justice  in  terms  of  the 
accepted  religious  ideas  of  the  times.  These  are  the  beliefs  by  which  Job 
himself  has  hitherto  lived,  and  which  they  have  no  reason  for  assuming  he 
has  since  rejected.  When  the  friends  arrive,  Job  breaks  out  in  a  lament, 
cursing  the  day  of  his  birth,  but  as  yet  he  has  uttered  no  complaint  against 
his  Maker. 

In  an  effort  to  console  him,  Eliphaz,  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of  the 
friends,  begins  a  reply.  With  tact  and  consideration,  he  reminds  Job  of  the 
universally  accepted  doctrine  that  justice  prevails  in  God’s  world,  and 
therefore  no  innocent  man  is  ever  destroyed,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
sowers  of  iniquity  reap  the  fruit  of  their  doings.  Eliphaz  makes  a  few 
significant  additions  to  the  conventional  doctrine  of  reward  and  punish¬ 
ment.  Often  the  sinner’s  just  penalty  is  visited  upon  his  children,  a  view 
highly  congenial  to  the  ancient  concept  of  the  solidarity  of  the  family. 
Moreover,  suffering  often  acts  as  a  discipline  and  is  therefore  a  mark  of 
God’s  love.  Finally,  all  men  are  sinful;  in  fact,  sin  is  not  God’s  creation, 
but  man’s  doing.  It  therefore  behooves  Job  to  be  patient  and  wait  for 
restoration.  For  all  its  urbanity,  the  address  of  Eliphaz  contains  neverthe¬ 
less  the  implication  that  Job  must  be  a  sinner,  since  suffering  is  the  result 
of  sin. 

The  two  younger  friends,  Bildad  and  Zophar,  are  both  less  incisive  in 
their  ideas  and  less  sympathetic  to  Job.  Bildad  paints  a  picture  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  wicked  and  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  righteous, 
and  he  hymns  the  power  of  God.  Job  does  not  deny  God’s  power;  it  is 
His  justice  he  calls  into  question.  Zophar,  probably  the  youngest  and  least 
discreet  of  the  friends,  summons  Job  to  repent  of  his  secret  sins. 

Job  has  no  theory  to  propose  as  a  substitute,  merely  his  consciousness 
that  he  is  suffering  without  cause.  He  does  not  claim  to  be  perfect,  but 
insists  he  is  not  a  willful  sinner.  1  he  conventional  ideas  of  his  environment 
Job  counters  with  the  testimony  of  his  own  experience,  which  he  will  not 
deny,  whatever  the  consequences.  But  his  attacks  upon  the  disloyalty  of 
his  friends,  his  pathetic  description  of  his  physical  pain  and  mental  anguish, 
his  indignant  rejection  of  the  theology  of  the  friends,  serve  all  the  more  to 
convince  them  that  he  is  a  sinner.  For  do  not  arrogance  and  the  assumption 
of  innocence  by  man,  with  the  implied  right  and  capacity  to  pass  judgment 
on  God,  constitute  the  height  of  impiety  ? 
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In  the  second  cycle,  changes  are  rung  on  the  same  ideas,  but  with  greater 
vehemence.  And  a  few  additional  ideas  emerge.  Eliphaz  emphasizes  that 
there  is  even  more  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  than  his  ultimate 
destruction,  whether  in  his  own  person  or  in  that  of  his  offspring.  During 
the  very  period  of  his  ostensible  prosperity  he  lives  in  trepidation,  never 
knowing  when  the  blow  will  fall.  Job,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  that,  though 
his  unjustified  suffering  does  arouse  universal  pity,  righteous  men  will  not 
be  deflected  from  the  good  life  because  of  his  sad  fate.  Thus  Job  boldly 
cuts  the  nexus  in  utilitarian  morality  between  virtue  and  prosperity,  and 
makes  righteousness  its  own  justification.  He  calls  upon  the  earth  not  to 
cover  his  blood  or  absorb  his  cry.  In  fact,  he  wants  his  words  to  be  engraved 
permanently  upon  a  monumental  inscription  to  await  his  ultimate  vindica¬ 
tion,  because  he  is  convinced  that  God,  his  witness,  is  in  the  heavens  and 
that  his  “  Redeemer  liveth,  even  though  he  be  the  last  to  arise  upon  earth.” 

The  second  cycle  is  concluded  by  Job  again  with  a  powerful  refutation 
of  the  friends’  arguments.  As  against  the  comfortable  doctrine  that  the 
wicked  are  destroyed,  Job  paints  a  picture  of  the  actual  case — well-being 
and  honor  being  enjoyed  by  the  malefactors.  Job  then  concludes  by  citing 
four  of  the  friends’  contentions  and  riddling  them  with  logic.10 

The  third  cycle  has  been  gravely  disarranged,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
original  material  has  been  lost.  To  a  large  degree,  though  not  without 
lacunae,  the  third  cycle  can  be  restored.11  A  few  new  notes  are  struck 
in  the  ever  blunter  argument.  Now  Eliphaz  accuses  Job  of  being  an  out- 
and-out  sinner,  who  has  taken  refuge  in  God’s  distance  from  man  and 
therefore  expects  to  avoid  retribution.  Observe  that  the  heretic  in  ancient 
Israel,  like  the  Epicurean  school  in  Greece,  did  not  deny  the  existence  of 
God  but  rather  His  interference  in  human  affairs.  Eliphaz  relentlessly 
presses  Job  to  repent,  and  even  promises  his  restoration  to  Divine  favor, 
so  that  as  of  yore  he  will  be  able  to  intercede  for  other  sinners.  Bildad 
somewhat  academically  re-emphasizes  the  imperfection  of  all  men.  Job 
insists  again  upon  his  innocence,  picturing  the  absolute  faith  in  God’s 
government  by  which  he  had  formerly  lived.  Zophar  declares  once  more  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  an  illusion ;  it  is  but  a  process  of  garnering 
wealth  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  righteous. 

This  speech  of  Zophar’s  Job  does  not  dignify  by  a  reply.  The  friends 
and  their  arguments  fade  from  his  consciousness.  He  ends  as  he  began, 


10.  Cf.  my  “Quotations  as  a  Literary  Usage,”  pp.  211-217,  for  a  detailed  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  this  chapter. 

11.  See  Note  4  above. 
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with  a  soliloquy,  his  last  great  utterance.  At  the  outset,  Job  recalls  the  high 
estate  of  dignity  and  honor  he  once  occupied,  and  the  universal  esteem 
he  once  commanded.  Then  he  moves  on  to  his  magnificent  climax — his 
“Confession  of  Integrity ”  (chapter  31).  This  classic  statement  may  be 
described  as  the  code  of  the  Jewish  gentleman.  It  is  significant  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  reference  to  the  worship  of  heavenly  bodies,  the 
code  is  exclusively  moral  and  not  ritualistic  in  character.  Job’s  final 
words  are  a  plea  to  God  to  answer  him  and  thus  at  least  compensate  him 
for  his  agony.  Job  has  paused  for  a  reply,  hoping  that  God  will  answer 
him. 


Ill 

The  reply  which  is  forthcoming  comes  from  a  totally  unexpected  quarter. 
A  young  man  named  Elihu,  son  of  Barakhel,  intervenes.  In  a  long  intro¬ 
duction,  he  tries  to  justify  his  interruption  of  the  proceedings.  His  wrath  has 
been  kindled  against  Job  for  daring  to  assume  a  righteousness  greater 
than  that  of  God.  He  is  equally  indignant  about  the  friends  for  their  failure 
to  answer  Job  adequately.  Elihu  is  conscious  of  his  youth  and  has  therefore 
waited  for  the  aged,  who  presumably  possess  the  wisdom  needed  for  a 
reply.  But  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mere  passing  of  days  is 
no  guarantee  of  insight: 

I  said,  Days  should  speak, 

And  multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom. 

But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man: 

And  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gives  them  understanding. 

Old  men  are  not  always  wise: 

Neither  do  the  aged  understand  judgment. 

(32:7-9) 

This  long,  brash  apology  may  strike  the  modern  reader  as  prolix.  It 
can  be  understood  only  against  the  background  of  Semitic  and  ancient 
society  in  general,  where  age  and  wisdom  were  synonymous.12 

In  the  next  four  chapters  (33-36  inclusive),  Elihu  proceeds  to  unburden 
himself.  He  addresses  himself  to  Job’s  three  major  contentions,  which  he 
cites:  (1)  that  he  is  innocent  (33:8  and  9),  (2)  that  God’s  persecution  is 
therefore  an  act  of  wanton  power  and  injustice  (33:10-11),  and  (3)  that 
God  has  ignored  his  suffering  by  refusing  to  answer  him  (33: 12-13). 


12.  Cf.,  inter  alia ,  Hebrew  zaken ,  Latin  senex,  senator ,  English  alderman. 
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In  accordance  with  Semitic  usage,  Elihu  proceeds  to  answer  these  argu¬ 
ments  in  reverse  order.13  In  chapter  33,  Elihu  denies  that  God  has  a  lack 
of  concern  for  his  creatures.  Job  has  failed  to  note  that  God  actually  speaks 
to  man  in  many  ways.  One  is  through  visions  and  dreams  in  the  night,  in 
which  God  reveals  His  will  that  man  turn  aside  from  evil  and  avoid  the  arro¬ 
gance  that  all  too  often  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  virtue  (33:11). 
When  this  mode  of  communication  proves  ineffective,  another  is  available 
to  God — He  brings  pain  and  suffering  upon  man.  When  man  is  brought  to 
the  very  threshold  of  death,  his  virtues  save  him.  Once  restored  to  youth¬ 
ful  vigor  and  health,  he  recognizes  that  he  was  indeed  sinful  and  that  the 
suffering  he  has  undergone  has  chastened  his  spirit  and  by  disciplining 
him,  saved  him  from  perdition  (33:19-28). 

This  is  the  heart  of  Elihu’s  position.  He  then  proceeds  to  refute  Job’s 
other  contentions.  The  patriarch,  he  avers,  is  wrong  in  denying  God’s 
justice.  Actually  God  plays  no  favorites,  for  He  is  the  Creator  of  all  and  is 
beholden  to  no  one.  God  destroys  the  mighty  in  their  wickedness  (chapter 
34).  Man  has  only  to  observe  the  glories  of  nature  in  order  to  see  evidence 
of  the  creative  power  of  God.  God  is  so  exalted  over  man  that  it  is  laughable 
to  imagine  that  man’s  actions  affect  Him  for  good  or  ill.  Only  man  suffers 
from  man’s  inhumanity  and  sin  (chapter  35). 

Elihu  then  proceeds  to  recapitulate  his  views  (chapter  36).  Through 
suffering,  men  are  warned  against  sin.  If  they  take  the  message  to  heart, 
they  are  restored  to  well-being.  If  not,  destruction,  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  sin,  comes  upon  them.  As  Elihu  speaks,  the  signs  of  a  gathering 
storm  are  seen  in  the  sky  (36: 27-33). 14  Elihu  turns  to  describe  the  majesty 
of  God  as  revealed  in  the  tempest,  and  His  power  to  use  the  rainstorm 
either  as  a  rod  of  chastisement  or  an  instrument  of  mercy  (37:13).  The 
squall  passes  and  the  sky  is  revealed  in  its  golden  glory.  Though  God’s 
might  cannot  fully  be  grasped  by  man,  it  is  certain  that  He  will  not 
afflict  the  just.  The  man  who  is  righteous  and  wise  will  ultimately  emerge 
out  of  the  storms  of  adversity  into  the  sunshine  of  God’s  favor  (chapter  37). 

13.  Thus  the  Mishnah  ( Aboth  $:*])  declares,  “There  are  seven  traits  in  a  fool  and  seven 
in  a  wise  man,”  and  in  listing  then  among  them: 

l*nnK  ynm*  Vsn  jwm  “lauo 

it  ignores  this  very  principle,  by  describing  the  wise  man  first  ar.d  the  fool  last.  The 
reason  is  inherent  in  human  psychology — when  the  second  element  of  two  is  mentioned, 
association  tends  to  an  extension  of  the  last-named  theme.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  rhetori¬ 
cal  figure  of  chiasmus. 

14.  See  Pfeiffer,  Introduction ,  p.  666,  and  the  commentaries. 
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IV 

The  authenticity  and  relevance  of  the  Elihu  speeches  have  long  been 
subjects  of  contention  in  the  study  of  the  Book  of  Job.  The  Church  Father, 
Gregory  the  Great  (died  604),  stigmatized  the  Elihu  chapters  as  being  of 
little  value,  a  view  which  has  been  widely  accepted  today  both  with  regard 
to  the  content  and  the  literary  quality  of  the  speeches.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
today  most  critical  scholars  regard  them  as  a  more  or  less  clumsy  effort  at 
interpolation  by  a  defender15  or  by  several  defenders16  of  the  orthodox 
religion  of  the  time.  Only  a  relatively  few  scholars  have  defended  the 
authenticity  of  the  Elihu  speeches,17  though  often  on  contradictory  or 
unconvincing  grounds. 

Before  embarking  on  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  evidence,  it  is  well 
to  note  the  growing  disfavor  in  which  the  atomization  of  ancient  literary 
documents  is  viewed  by  contemporary  scholarship.  Increasingly,  the 
study  of  ancient  literatures,  like  that  of  the  Homeric  epics,  has  been  focus¬ 
ing  attention  upon  the  unity  and  meaning  of  the  whole  work  rather  than 
upon  the  disparity  of  the  parts.  That  the  indiscriminate,  and  even  acci¬ 
dental,  lumping  together  of  scattered  literary  fragments  by  an  obtuse  redac¬ 
tor,  who  often  did  not  understand  the  material  he  was  working  with,  will 
produce  a  masterpiece — that  naive  faith  of  nineteenth-century  literary 
critics  is  no  longer  widely  shared  today.18 

15.  See  Note  9  above. 

16.  Helen  Nichols,  AJSL  27:97 ff.  (1910-11);  M.  Jastrow,  The  Book  of  Job  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  1920),  pp.  77fT. ;  U.  A.  Irwin  in  Journal  of  Religion  1 7 : 3 6 fT.  (1937),  all  assume 
several  interpolators  of  the  Elihu  passages. 

17.  They  include  K.  Budde,  Beitrdge  zur  Kritik  des  Buches  Hiob  (Gottingen,  1876), 
pp.  6sfF.,  and  Das  Bitch  Hiob ,  pp.  xxivff.,  and  C.  Cornill,  Introduction  to  the  Canonical 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament ,  trans.  G.  H.  Box  (New  York,  1907),  pp.  426fT.,  as  well  as  other 
critics  like  Rosenmuller,  Umhreit,  Stickel,  and  Wildeboer.  R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  who  originally 
maintained  the  authenticity  of  the  Elihu  chapters  ( Le  Probleme  du  Livre  de  Job,  Geneva, 
1915)*  ^ter  changed  his  mind  on  the  question  ( ZATW ,  NF,  1926,  p.  23E);  cf.  his  In- 
troduction ,  pp.  673E  Rowley  also  cites  W.  S.  Bruce,  The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1928),  pp.  22f. ;  Kallen,  pp.  3 1  ff. ;  L.  Dennefeld,  Introduction  a  VAncien 
Testament  (1935),  P-  121,  and  Revue  Biblique ,  48:  1 63ff.  (1939);  P.  Szczygiel,  Das  Buch  Job 
( 1 93 1 )»  PP-  24ff. ;  B.  D.  Eerdmans,  Studies  in  Job,  pp.  i6f. ;  J.  H.  Kroeze,  Old  Testament 
Studies,  II  (1943),  1  s6ff. ;  A.  M.  Dubarle,  Les  Sages  d’Israel  (1946),  pp.  84ff. ;  J.  E. 
Steinmueller,  A  Companion  to  Scripture  Studies,  2nd  ed.,  II  (1944),  167;  P.  Humbert, 
Vetus  Testamentum  Supplements,  III  ( Rozvley  Festschrift,  1955),  P-  150,  as  retaining  the 
Elihu  chapters.  By  and  large,  however,  these  scholars  content  themselves  largely  with 
the  mere  assertion  of  the  authenticity  of  chapters  32-37;  a  full  re-examination  of  the 
problem  is  not  undertaken. 

18.  Cf.  the  trenchant  observations  of  H.  D.  F.  Kitto,  The  Greeks  (Harmondsworth, 
*95  0»  P-  63.  “This  attribution  [of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  Homer]  was  accepted  quite 
wholeheartedly  until  modern  times,  when  closer  investigation  showed  all  sorts  of  dis¬ 
crepancies  of  fact,  style  and  language  both  between  the  two  epics  and  between  various 
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It  is  self-evident  that  this  change  of  intellectual  climate  will  not  suffice 
to  reverse  the  present  widely  held  views  on  the  inauthenticity  of  the  Elihu 
chapters.  The  impressive  arguments  in  favor  of  this  view  need  to  be 
analyzed  and  evaluated. 

It  is  maintained  that  there  are  important  differences  in  vocabulary 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  poetic  dialogue.19  Thus  a  marked  varia¬ 
tion  is  noted  in  the  use  of  Divine  names.  Elihu  uses  the  name  El  far  more 
frequently  than  the  other  names  Eloah  and  Shaddai ,  while  in  the  rest  of  the 
book,  they  are  used  with  almost  equal  frequency.20  Elihu  shows  a  preference 
for  D am  over  3 anokhi  as  the  first  person  singular  pronoun,  more  markedly 
than  in  the  earlier  poetic  dialogue.21  Elihu  uses  less  frequently  the  longer, 
archaic  forms  of  the  prepositions,22  and  avoids  the  archaic  forms  of  the 
enclitic  particles  ending  in  -mo.23 

It  has  been  maintained  that  Elihu’s  vocabulary  differs,  since  he  uses 
terms  like  decah  (“opinion”),  tamlm  (“perfect”)  instead  of  tarn ,  and 
ncfar  (“youthfulness”)  instead  of  neQurim ,  et  cetera.24 

The  style  offers  several  divergent  features.  Particularly  noticeable  is 


parts  of  each.  The  immediate  result  of  this  was  the  minute  and  confident  division  of  the 
two  poems,  but  especially  of  the  Iliad ,  into  separate  layers  of  different  periods,  appro¬ 
priately  called  ‘strata’  by  critics  who  .  . .  imperfectly  distinguished  between  artistic  and 
geological  composition.  The  study  of  the  epic  poetry  of  other  races,  and  of  the  methods 
used  by  poets  working  in  this  traditional  medium,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  restore  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  substantial  unity  of  each  poem:  that  is  to  say,  that  what  we  have  in  each  case 
is  not  a  short  poem  by  one  original  ‘Homer’  to  which  later  poets  have  added  more  or 
less  indiscriminately,  but  a  poem  conceived  as  a  unity  by  a  relatively  later  ‘Homer’ 
who  worked  over  and  incorporated  much  traditional  material — though  the  present  Iliad 
certainly  contains  some  passages  which  were  not  parts  of  ‘Homer’s’  design.” 

19.  See  Driver-Gray,  Commentary ,  I,  xli-xliv,  for  a  painstaking  statistical  summary 
of  the  stylistic  differences.  W.  E.  Staples,  The  Speeches  of  Elihu  ( University  of  Toronto 
Studies ,  Philological  Series,  No.  8,  1925),  pp.  i9ff.,  and  J.  Herz,  Wissenschaftliche  Zeit- 
schrift  der  Karl-Marx-Universitdt ,  III  (Leipzig,  1953-54),  ioyff.,  find  the  Elihu  speeches 
to  be  distinct  from  the  dialogue  on  stylistic  grounds. 

20.  Elihu  uses  El  nineteen  times,  Eloah  six  times,  Shaddai  six  times.  In  the  rest  of  the 
book,  El  appears  thirty-six  times,  Eloah  thirty-five  times,  and  Shaddai  twenty-five  times. 

21.  In  the  dialogue,  °ant  occurs  fifteen  times,  nokhl  eleven  times.  In  Elihu  they  occur 
respectively  nine  and  twelve  times.  In  the  prose  prologue,  °ani  occurs  four  times,  Z(lnokhi 
not  at  all. 

22.  The  prepositional  forms  with yodht  calei  (for  cal ,  ‘‘on”),  cadei  (for  cad ,  “toward”), 
zelei  (for  ?el,  “to”)  occur  only  twice  in  Elihu,  nineteen  times  in  the  poetic  dialogue, 
thirty-five  times  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole. 

23.  Elihu  does  not  use  the  enclitics  bemd>  keJtio}  lemo ,  as  well  as  such  other  poetic  forms 
as  minni ,  belf,  calemd.  They  occur  eighteen  times  in  the  poetic  dialogue. 

24.  Driver-Gray,  Commentary ,  p.  xlv.  But  tamirn  occurs  in  12:4,  which  is  dismissed 
unjustifiably  as  an  addition  to  the  text. 
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the  higher  concentration  of  Aramaisms  in  Elihu.25  There  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  verses  that  are  highly  obscure  and  which  give  the  impression  of  a 
very  labored  style. 

Not  only  the  style  but  the  structure  of  the  book  has  been  adduced  in 
order  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  these  chapters.  There  is  no  reference  to 
Elihu  in  the  prologue  or  the  epilogue.  While  he  refers  to  the  friends  and 
cites  their  statements,  they  do  not  return  the  courtesy.  He  appears  without 
warning  and  disappears  without  a  trace.  Moreover,  Job  in  his  last  speech 
(3i:35ff.)  has  appealed  for  God’s  answer.  With  Elihu  eliminated,  such  an 
answer  would  be  forthcoming  directly  in  God’s  speech  in  chapter  38. 
Finally,  and  most  crucially,  it  has  been  argued  that  Elihu  adds  nothing 
significant  to  the  argument  and  is  therefore  entirely  superfluous.26 

These  contentions  cannot  be  dismissed  out  of  hand,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  conclusive.  With  regard  to  the  arguments  from  vocabulary,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  alleged  variations  are  relative  rather  than  absolute.  It  is 
principally  the  proportion  that  has  shifted,  not  the  usage,  whether  it  be 
in  the  case  of  the  Divine  names,  the  pronouns,  or  the  prepositional  forms, 
all  of  which  occur  throughout  the  book.  Moreover,  any  literary  composition, 
particularly  a  short  one,  may  turn  up  words  lacking  in  another  composition 
by  the  same  author. 

25.  Thus  the  entire  stich  36:2a:  *T’S?T  can,  with  a  slight  revocalization 

of  the  last  word,  be  read  as  Aramaic!  On  the  other  hand,  zecer  occurs  in  Isaiah  (28: 10,  13), 
as  does  miz'ar  (10:25;  16:14;  24:6;  29:17).  The  verb  hawah  occurs  in  Psalm  19:8 
and  Job  25:17,  and  the  noun  3 ahwah  in  Job  13:17.  The  very  kathar  in  the  Aramaic- 
Syriac  nuance  of  “wait,  hope  for,”  does  not  occur  elsew'here  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  but  the 
root  is  to  be  found  in  the  piel  and  hiphil  in  the  sense  “surround,”  ( piel,  Judg.  20:43; 
Ps.  22: 13;  hiphil,  Hab.  1 :4)  which  F.  Brown,  S.  R.  Driver,  C.  A.  Briggs,  A  Hebrew  and 
English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament  (Oxford,  1907),  regard  as  basic  to  the  meaning 
“wait.”  The  use  in  Ps.  142:8  and  Prov.  14:18  are  also  probably  denominatives  from 
keter  (“crown”). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  list  of  Aramaisms  in  Job  cited  by  E.  Kautzsch  ( Die  Ara- 
mdismen  im  alten  Testament ,  p.  101)  was  severely  criticized  by  T.  Noeldeke  in  his  review 
ZDMG  57:412-420).  Cf.  Driver-Gray,  Commentary ,  pp.  xlvif. 

A  reconsideration  of  so-called  Biblical  Aramaisms  is  in  order,  not  only  because  of  new 
epigraphic  material,  but  because  of  a  basic  methodological  error,  the  failure  to  recognize 
the  three  categories  of  Biblical  Aramaisms,  which,  incidentally,  cannot  always  be  distin¬ 
guished:  (a)  words  originally  part  of  the  Northwest  Semitic  vocabulary  which  were  there¬ 
fore  indigenously  Hebrew,  but  rare,  while  they  became  common  in  Aramaic  and  therefore 
appear  as  Aramaisms,  as,  e.g.,  3 atah  (“come”)  (Deut.  33:2);  (b)  words  probably  borrowed 
from  Aramaic  during  the  period  of  the  First  Temple  due  to  geographical  proximity  with 
Syria,  as,  e.g .,razah  (“chase”)  (Hos.  12:2);  and  (c)  words  borrowed  during  the  hegemony 
of  Aramaic  as  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Near  East,  where  it  became  the  spoken  tongue  of  the 
Jews,  as,  e.g.  sdlaq  (“rise,  go  up”)  (Ps.  139:8). 

26.  Cf.  Driver-Gray,  Commentary ,  p.  xli,  “They  are  superfluous  because  they  add 
nothing  substantial  to  what  the  friends  have  said  except  in  so  far  as  they  anticipate  what 
Yahveh  is  to  say.” 
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That  Elihu  cites  arguments  from  the  preceding  speeches,  far  from  being 
an  argument  against  his  authenticity,27  is  a  point  in  his  favor.  Elsewhere  we 
have  called  attention  to  a  basic  element  of  Biblical  and  Semitic  rhetoric, 
particularly  common  in  Wisdom  literature,  which  is  especially  characteristic 
of  Job's  style — the  use  of  quotations.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  each  of  Job's 
concluding  addresses,  at  the  end  of  the  first  cycle  (chapter  12),  at  the  end 
of  the  second  cycle  (chapter  21),  and  in  his  brief  rejoinder  after  God’s 
second  speech  (42:2-6),  Job  employs  this  same  literary  device.  That 
Elihu  does  the  same  strengthens  the  view  that  his  speeches  emanate  from 
the  same  author.28 

Budde's  original  contention  that  Elihu’s  style  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
earlier  dialogue  is  untenable,  as  he  himself  came  to  recognize  later.  It  is 
important  not  to  exaggerate  either  the  variations  or  the  similarities ,  both  of 
which  are  genuine.  The  differences  are  not  so  extensive  as  to  require  the 
assumption  of  a  different  author,  a  view  which  is  ruled  out,  as  we  shall 
see,  by  other  considerations  as  well.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Elihu 
speeches  give  evidence  of  having  suffered  a  higher  degree  of  textual 
corruption  than  other  sections  of  the  book.  This  phenomenon  occurs  in 
literary  documents  where  part  of  the  text  has  been  exposed  to  poorer 
care  than  the  rest.29 

Moreover,  judgments  as  to  the  quality  of  style  are  notoriously  subjective. 
S.  R.  Driver  characterizes  the  style  of  the  Elihu  speeches  as  “prolix, 
labored,  and  sometimes  tautologous,”  and  Buttenwieser  calls  the  style 
“pompous  and  diffuse,  with  much  empty  repetition.”  On  the  other  hand, 
Marshall  pronounces  the  Elihu  speeches  to  be  “on  an  immeasurably 
higher  plane  than  the  Dialogue,”  while  Cornill  declares,  “In  the  entire 
range  of  Holy  Writ  there  are  few  passages  which  in  profundity  of  thought 
and  loftiness  of  feeling  can  compare  with  the  Elihu-speeches:  in  content 
they  form  the  summit  and  crown  of  the  Book  of  Job.”30  These  latter  judg- 

27.  As  maintained,  e.g.,  by  Rowley,  “The  Book  of  Job,”  p.  173. 

28.  Cf.  my  “Quotations  as  a  Literary  Usage,”  pp.  211-218.  In  Job  12:4 — 13:3,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  cycle,  the  patriarch  parodies  the  position  of  the  friends  and  dismisses 
it  as  irrelevant.  In  21:19-34,  at  the  end  of  the  second  cycle,  he  cites  and  refutes  four 
arguments  advanced  by  the  friends.  In  Job  42:3a,  4,  he  quotes  twice  from  the  words  of  the 
Lord  (38:2,  3b;  40:7b),  with  minor  variations,  as  is  generally  the  case. 

29.  Cf.  Psalms  14  and  53  and  note  the  minor  variations  throughout  this  dittograph, 
except  for  the  last  two  verses  (verses  6,  7),  which  had  evidently  become  largely  illegible 
in  some  manuscript  and  had  been  “restored”  in  two  radically  different  forms  in  our 
Masoretic  text.  So  too,  Job,  chapter  24,  seems  to  have  sustained  more  textual  damage 
than  the  surrounding  material. 

30.  The  judgments  cited  in  the  text  are  to  be  found  respectively  in  S.  R.  Driver, 
Introduction ,  9th  ed.,  p.  429,  Buttenwieser,  The  Book  of  Job,  p.  85,  J.  T.  Marshall,  Job 
and  His  Comforters ,  p.  6,  and  Cornill,  Introduction ,  p.  428. 
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ments  are  much  too  flattering,  but  they  serve  to  counterbalance  the  all  too 
prevalent  view  which  denigrates  the  Elihu  speeches. 

The  arguments  from  structure  are  also  far  from  decisive.  Elihu’s 
absence  in  the  prologue  is  not  at  all  strange.  That  the  dignified  elders 
have  taken  no  notice  of  Elihu  is  entirely  understandable  in  terms  of 
Semitic  custom,  in  view  of  his  being  confessedly  an  interloper  and  a  strip¬ 
ling  to  boot.  The  author  obviously  wishes  us  to  conceive  of  Elihu  as  one 
of  the  anonymous  group  of  interested  bystanders  who  might  conceivably 
be  permitted  to  listen  to  the  deliberations  of  their  elders,  but  were  certainly 
not  expected  to  participate  in  the  argument,  let  alone  contradict  those 
wiser  than  themselves.  Elihu’s  absence  from  the  epilogue,  as  will  be  indi¬ 
cated  below,  is  also  explicable  both  in  terms  of  content  and  the  history 
of  the  composition  of  the  book. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  Elihu  speeches  are  eliminated,  the  Lord  appears 
immediately  after  Job’s  plea  for  His  presence.  However,  beginning  in  the 
very  first  cycle,  Job  has  repeatedly  asked  God  to  enter  into  fair  and  open 
debate  with  him,  and  thus  offer  him  an  opportunity  for  self-vindication 
(9:3,  i4ff.,  32-35;  13:2,  15-23;  16:18-22;  19:24-27),  but  to  no  avail. 
On  the  contrary,  the  debate  of  the  human  protagonists  continues  for  two 
more  cycles,  with  no  intervention  from  God.  There  is  therefore  no  reason 
to  expect  that  Job’s  demand  for  God’s  reply  in  chapter  3 1  must  be  answered, 
and  at  once.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  closing  portion  of  Elihu’s 
speech  (37:21-24)  describes  the  advent  of  a  storm  and  its  aftermath  and 
thus  provides  an  excellent  prelude  to  the  Lord’s  appearance  out  of  the 
whirlwind. 


V 

The  heart  of  the  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Elihu  speeches 
lies  in  the  area  of  content,  in  the  contention  that  Elihu  contributes  nothing 
new  or  significant  to  the  discussion.  But  this  argument,  were  it  true,  would 
be  self-defeating,  for  it  would  raise  the  unanswerable  question  why  an 
interpolator  took  the  trouble  to  compose  his  speeches  altogether. 

Here  again,  Budde,  in  seeking  to  defend  the  authenticity  of  the  Elihu 
section,  overstates  the  case.  He  argues  that  Elihu  gives  the  author’s  main 
answer  to  the  problem  of  suffering — that  suffering  is  God’s  disciplinary 
measure,  designed  to  prevent  men  from  sinning,  an  idea  expressed  by  no 
one  else.31  The  fact  is,  however,  that  suffering  as  a  Divine  chastisement  and 

31.  Cf.  his  Das  Buck  Hiob  (Gottingen,  1896),  p.  xxxv,  “  Ausdriicklich  gelehrt  wird  es 
[sc.  das  Lauterungsleiden]  von  Elihu  und  von  ihm  allein 
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the  mark  of  God’s  love  has  already  been  adumbrated  by  Eliphaz,  though 
in  only  one  verse  (5 : 17). 

What  is  even  more  important,  if  this  idea  were  the  principal  conclusion 
of  the  author,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  he  would  have  followed  it  up  by 
another  section,  the  God  speeches,  which  then  necessarily  take  on  the 
character  of  an  anticlimax.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  everything  points  to  the  God 
speeches  as  being  the  climax  of  the  author’s  insight  into  life  and  its  meaning. 
Moreover,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  supremely  gifted  poet  and  thinker 
who  wrote  Job  could  seriously  regard  the  disciplinary  role  of  human 
suffering  per  se  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  pain.  He  was 
surely  too  sensitive  to  the  complexity  of  life  and  the  depth  of  human  misery 
to  regard  this  aspect  as  a  sufficient  answer.  Budde’s  defense  must  be 
regarded  as  being  unconvincing. 

Pfeiffer,  on  the  other  hand,  explains  the  inclusion  of  the  Elihu  interpola¬ 
tions  on  the  view  that  they  are  the  work  of  an  orthodox  reader  who  “was 
so  shocked,  after  reading  the  Book  of  Job  in  its  original  form,  that  he  felt 
the  urge  to  write  a  refutation  which  he  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  character, 
Elihu,  which  he  invented.  It  is  significant  that  Elihu’s  polemic  is  addressed 
not  only  against  Job,  whose  position  was  decidedly  heretical,  but  also  against 
the  friends  and  even,  in  a  more  subtle  manner,  against  the  speeches  of 
Jehovah.”32 

It  is  true  that  Elihu  attacks  both  the  friends  and  Job  bluntly  and  aggres¬ 
sively.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  whatever  that  he  challenges  the 
conclusion  of  the  God  speeches,  either  subtly  or  openly.  Their  standpoint 
is  summarized  by  Pfeiffer,  albeit  too  summarily,  as  maintaining  that 
“God’s  ways  are  incomprehensible  to  man.”  Nowhere  is  this  idea  refuted 
by  Elihu,  who,  on  the  contrary,  emphasizes  that  God  is  too  exalted  to  be 
affected  by  human  actions  (35:4-7)  or  be  understood  by  man  (30:24!!. ; 
37: 14-20).  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  a  refutation  of  the  God  speeches 
should  have  followed,  not  preceded,  them. 

Finally,  Pfeiffer  begins  with  the  critical  assumption,  frequently  made 
in  the  past,  that  heterodox  ideas  would  be  subjected  to  extensive  inter¬ 
polation  in  order  to  be  made  palatable  to  the  orthodox.  But  this  once- 
popular  approach  is  highly  questionable.  Thus  the  present  writer  has 
demonstrated  that  this  hypothesis  is  both  unnecessary  and  erroneous 
with  regard  to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.33  In  ancient  times,  a  far  more 
effective  device  was  available  for  countering  unorthodox  doctrine — since 

32.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction ,  p.  673. 

33.  See  my  Koheleth ,  passim ,  for  a  detailed  study  of  the  critical  problems  of  the  book. 
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manuscripts  of  any  given  work  were  few,  it  was  easy  to  suppress  the  material 
by  consigning  copies  of  the  book  in  question  to  the  Geniza,  and  thus 
condemning  it  to  oblivion. 

Virtually  all  the  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphical  works  of  the  Second 
Temple  period,  which  were  originally  written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  em- 
nated  from  groups  which  differed  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  from  the 
standpoint  of  normative  or  Pharisaic  Judaism.  The  leaders  of  the  dominant 
group  in  Judaism  subjected  these  books  not  to  critical  interpolation  but 
to  total  neglect.  As  a  result  the  originals  were  lost  and  only  translations 
into  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  other  languages  survived,  safe¬ 
guarded  by  the  Church,  which  found  these  works  congenial  to  its  outlook 
and  useful  in  its  work. 

It  is  only  as  a  last  resort  that  one  can  regard  it  as  methodologically 
sound  to  invoke  the  theory  of  large-scale  interpolation  as  a  technique 
employed  by  ancient  readers  for  opposing  the  main  thrust  of  a  literary 
work.  In  our  case,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  any  such  intent  in  the  Elihu 
speeches. 


VI 

We  are  now  in  position  to  draw  the  conclusion  to  which  the  evidence 
points.  The  style  of  the  Elihu  chapters  is  by  no  means  totally  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  book,  but  it  does  exhibit  variations,  which  are  entirely 
explicable  by  the  assumption  that  the  Elihu  section  emanates  from  the  same 
author  writing  at  a  later  period  in  his  life . 

A  very  instructive  parallel  is  fortunately  at  hand — Goethe’s  Faust. 
His  Urfaust  goes  back  to  the  poet’s  Sturm  und  Drang  period,  the  third 
decade  of  his  life;  the  first  part  of  Faust  did  not  appear  until  more  than 
thirty  years  later,  in  1808,  and  the  second  part  was  completed  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1832.  In  the  sixty-year  gestation  period  of  the  work, 
Goethe’s  conception  of  his  theme  and  of  the  characters,  as  well  as  his  poetic 
style  and  vocabulary,  underwent  a  profound  transformation.  Every  reader 
notices  at  once  the  change  from  the  epigrammatic  style  of  Part  I  to  .the  in¬ 
volved,  complicated  mode  of  expression  characteristic  of  Part  II.  The  radi¬ 
cal  differences  in  subject  matter  are  summarized  by  J.  G.  Robertson  in 
these  words:  “The  Second  Part  is  far  removed  from  the  impressive 
realism  of  the  Urfaust  or  even  the  classicism  of  the  First  Part.  It  is  a 
phantasmagory ;  a  drama  the  actors  in  which  are  not  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood  but  shadows  in  an  unreal  world  of  allegory.  The  lover  of  Gretchen 
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had,  as  far  as  poetic  continuity  is  concerned,  disappeared  with  the  close 
of  the  first  part.  In  the  second  part,  it  is  virtually  a  new  Faust  who, 
accompanied  by  a  new  Mephistopheles,  goes  out  into  a  world  that  is  not 
ours.  Yet  behind  the  elusive  allegories  .  .  .  there  lies  a  philosophy  of  life,  a 
ripe  wisdom  born  of  experience,  such  as  no  other  modern  European  poet 
has  given  us.”34 

Equally  worthy  of  a  great  poet’s  entire  lifetime  Would  be  a  masterpiece 
like  the  Book  of  Job,  which,  though  less  extensive  in  compass  than  Faust , 
is  no  less  profound  in  theme,  moving  in  spirit,  and  eloquent  in  form.  In 
the  case  of  Job,  the  new  insights  drawn  from  the  poet’s  experience  found 
expression  in  the  Elihu  chapters  which  the  poet  inserted  before  the  great 
climax  of  “the  Words  of  the  Lord.” 

The  problems  of  structure  are  also  solved  by  this  theory  that  the  Elihu 
speeches  were  added  years  after  the  bulk  of  the  book  had  been  written. 
As  the  framework  for  the  great  debate,  the  poet  utilized  and  retold  the 
traditional  folk-tale  of  the  righteous  patriarch,  Job,  adding  only  the  join¬ 
tures  between  the  prose  and  the  poetry,  both  in  the  prologue  (2:11-13) 
and  in  the  epilogue  (42:7-10).  Basically,  however,  the  traditional  folk¬ 
tale  remained  familiar  in  every  detail  to  its  readers,  so  that  any  deviation 
would  at  once  be  recognized  and  almost  surely  resented.  The  prose  frame¬ 
work  having  been  written  in  the  poet’s  earlier  period,  when  the  dialogue  was 
composed,  he  would  feel  no  need  in  later  years,  at  the  time  of  his  maturity 
or  in  old  age,  to  recast  the  text  by  inserting  a  reference  to  Elihu.  More¬ 
over,  Elihu  is  not  the  object  of  the  Lord’s  condemnation,  as  are  the 
friends,  since  his  ideas  are  regarded  by  the  poet  as  having  a  substantial 
measure  of  validity.  Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  Semitic  writers  were 
not  concerned  with  a  complete  congruence  of  details  when  combining 
various  traditions  into  one  consecutive  whole.35 

As  for  the  substance  of  the  Elihu  chapters,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Elihu 
is  at  least  as  antagonistic  to  the  friends  as  he  is  to  Job.  Actually  he  denies 


34.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (14th  ed.),  X,  473b. 

35.  The  contradictions  between  the  details  in  the  prologue  and  the  dialogue  have  long 
been  noted.  As  one  example,  we  may  cite  the  death  of  Job’s  children  in  the  tale  and  his 
lament,  in  the  poetry  (19:17),  about  their  unfilial  behavior.  The  variant  traditions  in  the 
Balaam  narrative  explain  why,  after  he  is  granted  permission  to  go  with  the  elders  of 
Midian  (Num.  22:20),  his  life  is  threatened  by  the  angel,  and  only  after  the  encounter 
is  he  permitted  to  continue  (Num.  22:31-35).  The  same  literary  practice  of  retaining 
variant  sources  and  juxtaposing  them  unchanged  is  evident  in  the  Book  of  Samuel. 
Thus,  according  to  one  account,  David  became  a  familiar  in  Saul’s  court  because  of  his 
skill  with  the  harp  (I  Sam.  16: 14-23).  According  to  another  source,  David  is  completely 
unknown  to  Saul  and  his  court  until  after  the  Goliath  exploit  (I  Sam.  17:55-58). 
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the  truth  of  both  positions — but  only  in  part.  The  friends  have  maintained 
that  God  is  just  and  that  therefore  suffering  is  both  the  penalty  and  the 
proof  of  sin.  Job  has  denied  both  contentions.  He  insists  that  his  suffering 
is  not  the  result  of  sin  and,  therefore,  he  charges  God  with  injustice. 
Elihu  denies  the  second  conclusion  of  both  Job  and  his  friends  by  declaring 
that  suffering  may  not  be  the  penalty  of  sin  and  yet  God’s  justice  remains 
unassailable. 

This  position  he  achieves  by  injecting  a  virtually  new  idea,  adumbrated 
in  another  form  in  Deutero-Isaiah,  the  anonymous  prophet  of  the  Exile, 
who  evolved  the  doctrine  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord.36 

It  affirmed  for  the  first  time  the  possibility  of  national  suffering  that  was 
not  the  consequence  of  national  sin.  This  insight  of  Deutero-Isaiah  w^as  not 
lost  on  the  author  of  Job,  who  applies  the  doctrine  of  suffering  as  a  discipline 
to  the  life  of  the  individual.  This  is  expressed  by  Eliphaz  in  one  verse: 

Behold,  happy  is  the  man  whom  God  corrects: 

Therefore  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Almighty. 

(Job  5:17) 

But  the  entire  tenor  of  Eliphaz’s  address  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  re¬ 
ferring  to  suffering  as  a  discipline  for  sins  already  committed ,37  His  position 
was  a  familiar  one  in  the  conventional  Wisdom  literature,  as  for  example: 

The  corrections  of  the  Lord,  my  son,  do  not  despise, 

And  do  not  scorn  His  chastisement. 

For  he  whom  the  Lord  loves  He  chastises 
And  speaks38  with  him,  as  a  father  with  his  son. 

(Proverbs  3:11,  12) 

In  any  event,  the  theme  is  dismissed  with  this  one  verse  in  Eliphaz’s 
discourse — proof  positive  that  at  the  time  the  passage  was  being  written, 
the  author,  still  young,  was  not  particularly  impressed  with  the  idea  as  a 
key  to  the  problem  of  evil. 

Elihu  goes  substantially  further — he  sees  suffering  as  a  discipline  and 
warning  of  the  righteous,  not  only  against  sins  actual  and  patent,  but  against 
offenses  potential  and  latent  (33:16-30;  36:9-12).  Above  all,  a  frequent 
tell-tale  sign  of  the  imminence  of  wrong-doing  is  the  sin  of  the  pride  of 

36.  This  theme  cannot  he  further  discussed  in  this  context. 

37.  The  distinction  was  acutely  noted  by  Budde,  Das  Buck  Iiiob ,  p.  xxxvi. 

38.  On  this  meaning  of  rasah,  see  R.  Gordis,  “Leshon  Ha-Miqra3  Le-^Or  Leshon 
Hakhamim”  (“Biblical  Hebrew  in  the  Light  of  Rabbinic  Hebrew”),  in  Sefer  Tur-Sinai 
(Jerusalem,  5720=1960),  pp.  1 63 f. ,  where  it  is  applied  to  several  passages  in  the  Psalms 
(49:i4i  50:i&;  62:5).  The  traditional  rendering  of  rdsdh  in  this  passage  obviously  does 
not  affect  the  meaning  of  the  first  stich. 
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virtue,  the  hubris  or  arrogance  of  those  conscious  of  their  own  rectitude. 
One  may  recall  the  comment  of  a  modern  Hasidic  teacher,  “Far  better  a 
sinner  who  knows  he  is  a  sinner  than  a  saint  who  knows  he  is  a  saint.” 
It  was  against  this  insidious  threat  to  spiritual  nobility,  which  Budde  calls 
“the  pet  sin  of  the  righteous,”  that  Job  in  his  prosperity  had  tried  to  guard, 
by  offering  up  sacrifices  of  atonement  for  his  children,  who  might  have 
“cursed  God  in  their  hearts”  (1:5). 

Yet  suffering  as  a  discipline  is  certainly  not  the  whole  truth  regarding 
the  problem  of  evil.  How  could  the  idea  be  given  its  proper  weight  ? 
Obviously  the  doctrine  could  not  be  placed  in  the  speeches  of  the 
friends,  with  whom  the  author  is  manifestly  out  of  sympathy.39  Nor  could 
it  be  expressed  by  Job,  who  denies  that  there  is  any  justification  for  the 
suffering  of  the  righteous.  Finally,  were  this  idea  included  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  God  speeches,  it  would  weaken  the  force  of  the  principal  answer 
which  is  their  essential  theme.  By  creating  the  character  of  Elihu,  who 
opposes  the  attitude  of  the  friends  as  well  as  that  of  Job,  the  author  is  able  to 
express  this  secondary  idea,  giving  it  due  place  in  his  world-view. 

Job  has  contended  that  God  avoids  contact  with  man.  On  the  contrary, 
Elihu  insists,  God  does  communicate  with  man  through  dreams  and  visions, 
and  when  these  fail,  through  illness  and  suffering. 

This  recognition  of  the  uses  of  pain  is  the  kind  of  mature  insight  that 
would  come  to  a  man  through  years  of  experience.  For  life  teaches  at  every 
hand  how  insufferable  are  those  who  have  never  suffered  and  that  frustra¬ 
tion  and  sorrow  are  men's  passport  to  fellowship  and  sympathy  with  their 
brothers. 

A  full  treatment  of  the  principal  insight  of  the  author  of  Job  with  regard 
to  the  mystery  of  suffering  cannot  be  attempted  here.40  A  brief  summary  is, 
however,  needed,  especially  since,  in  accordance  with  a  far-flung  Semitic 
usage  which  has  not  been  adequately  recognized,  it  is  implied  rather  than 
explicated.41  The  God  speeches,  by  their  vivid  and  joyous  description  of 
nature,  testify  that  the  world  is  more  than  a  mystery;  it  is  a  cosmos,  a 

39.  The  full  evidence  for  this  conclusion  will  be  presented  in  our  forthcoming  book. 
We  may  note  the  greater  length  and  eloquence  of  Job’s  speeches  and  his  final  vindication 
by  God,  who  condemns  the  friends  (42:7-8).  The  passage  (42:7-10)  which  links  the  dia¬ 
logue  and  the  prose  epilogue,  like  its  earlier  counterpart  (2:11-13)  emanates  from  the 
Poet,  who  needed  a  jointure  to  link  the  prose  tale,  which  served  as  his  framework,  and 
the  poetic  dialogue  which  he  composed. 

40.  See  “The  Temptation  of  Job,”  section  VII,  cited  in  Note  2  above;  and  the  author’s 
A  Faith  for  Moderns  (New  York,  i960),  chapter  x,  esp.  pp.  i68ff. 

41.  A  study  of  “allusiveness”  as  a  basic  rhetorical  usage  in  Hebrew  and  Semitic 
literature  is  in  progress. 
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thing  of  beauty.  Just  as  there  is  order  and  harmony  in  the  natural  world, 
so  there  is  order  and  meaning  in  the  moral  sphere.  Man  cannot  fathom  the 
meaning  of  the  natural  order,  yet  he  is  aware  of  its  beauty  and  harmony. 
Similarly,  though  he  cannot  expect  to  comprehend  the  moral  order,  he 
must  believe  that  there  is  rationality  and  justice  within  it.  As  Kant  pointed 
out,  if  it  is  arrogant  to  defend  God,  it  is  even  more  arrogant  to  assail  Him. 
After  all  legitimate  explanations  of  suffering  are  taken  into  account,  a 
mystery  still  remains.  Any  view  of  the  universe  that  claims  to  explain  it 
fully  is,  on  that  very  account,  untrue.  The  analogy  of  the  natural  order 
gives  the  believer  in  God  the  grounds  for  facing  the  mystery  with  a  courage 
born  of  faith  in  the  essential  rightness  of  things.  What  cannot  be  compre¬ 
hended  through  reason  must  be  embraced  in  love.  For  the  author  of  Job, 
as  for  Judaism  always,  God  is  one  and  indivisible.  As  nature  is  instinct 
with  morality,  so  the  moral  order  is  rooted  in  the  natural  world. 

The  author  of  Job  is  not  merely  a  great  artist  and  poet.  He  is  too  deep 
a  thinker  to  believe  that  any  neatly  articulated  system  of  man  can  compre¬ 
hend  the  beauty  and  the  tragedy  of  existence.  Yet  he  is  too  great  an  intellect 
to  abdicate  the  use  of  reason  and  reflection  in  pondering  on  the  mystery 
of  evil  and  comprehending  as  much  of  it  as  we  can.  He  would  endorse  the 
unemotional  words  of  the  third-century  sage,  Jannai:  “It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  understand  the  suffering  of  the  righteous  or  the  well-being  of  the 
wicked”  ( Aboth  4:15).  There  is  a  residuum  of  the  Unknown  in  the  world, 
but  we  have  good  grounds  for  holding  fast  to  the  faith  that  harmony  and 
beauty  pervade  God’s  world.  The  mystery  is  also  a  miracle. 

This  is  the  major  theme,  and  in  the  superb  architecture  of  the  book,  it 
properly  comes  at  the  end.  But  the  minor  theme,  that  suffering  frequently 
serves  as  a  source  of  moral  discipline  and  is  thus  a  spur  to  ethical  per¬ 
fection,  is  far  from  unimportant,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Elihu. 

VII 

One  more  consideration,  not  hitherto  noted,  may  be  advanced  in  favor 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Elihu  speeches.  The  protagonist  of  these  chapters 
is  given  as  “Elihu,  the  son  of  Barakhel,  the  Buzite  of  the  family  of  Ram.” 
The  significance  attached  to  names  in  the  ancient  world  in  general  and 
among  the  Semites  in  particular  is  documented  on  every  page  of  the  Bible. 
Unlike  those  of  the  three  friends,  which  have  Edomite  or  South  Semitic 
sources  or  analogues,  most  of  Elihu’s  elaborate  name  is  Hebrew  in  origin. 
Ram  is  known  as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  David,  of  Judean  or  Jerahmeelite 
stock  (Ruth  4:19;  I  Chronicles  2:9,  25).  Buz  is  the  “brother”  of  Uz,  a 
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nephew  of  Abraham  (Genesis  22:21).  Barakhel  occurs  in  the  business 
documents  of  the  Murashu  family  as  the  name  of  several  Jews  in  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  I.42 

But  the  meaning  of  the  names  is  more  important  than  their  provenance. 
Barakhel  means  “bless  God,”  or  “God  has  blessed,”  ram  means  “exalted, 
high”  and  buz  means  “scorn,  contempt.”  To  one  familiar  with  the  deep- 
seated  tendency  of  Biblical  and  Rabbinic  thought  to  etymologize  names, 
these  names  would  be  an  excellent  description  of  the  young  intruder, 
scornful  of  his  elders,  and  conscious  of  his  high  role  as  a  defender  of  God. 

But  it  is  the  young  man’s  own  name  which  is  of  the  greatest  significance. 
Elihu,  which  is  likewise  of  strictly  Hebrew  origin,  represents  a  variant 
orthography  of  Elijahu ,  the  name  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  The  differentiation 
in  punctuation  goes  back  only  to  the  Masoretes,  who  added  the  vocaliza¬ 
tion.43  The  name,  meaning  “Yah  is  my  God,”  is  highly  appropriate  for 
its  bearer. 

Nor  is  it  accidental  that  in  choosing  a  name  for  a  protagonist  who  is  to 
precede  God  in  the  book,  the  author  chose  a  name  identical  with  that  of  the 
great  prophet  Elijah.  In  history,  the  prophet  plays  precisely  the  role  of  the 
“defender  of  God”  (I  Kings  17 — 21).  In  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  Prophets, 
he  is  “the  forerunner  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord”  (4:5,  6)*  In  the  later  litera¬ 
ture,  the  Apocrypha,  the  Pseudepigrapha,  the  New  Testament,  the  Talmud, 
and  the  Midrash,  Elijah  becomes  the  precursor  of  the  “Messiah.”  In 
later  folklore,  he  is  the  reconciler  of  unsolved  contradictions.44  We  may 
also  recall  that  Elijah  is  transferred  heavenward  in  a  storm,  which  is 
described  (in  II  Kings  2: 1)  by  the  identical  term  ( s&arah )  that  appears  in 
Job  (38:1). 

In  sum,  Elihu’s  address  supplements  the  major  theme  of  the  God 
speeches  with  a  secondary  but  important  idea.  His  name  suggests  to  the 
Hebrew  reader,  who  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  Bible  and  religious 
tradition,  that  he  is  fulfilling  the  function  of  his  great  namesake,  the 
prophet  Elijah,  as  “the  forerunner  of  the  Lord”  who  will  appear  out  of 

42.  It  occurs  as  Ba-rik-ili\  see  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania , 
series  A,  IX,  52. 

43.  Cf.  NUTVN  (I  Sam.  1:1;  I  Chron.  12:20),  and  (I  Chron.  26:7;  27:18). 

N.  H.  Tur-Sinai  calls  it  “an  artificial  differentiation”  ( The  Book  of  Job ,  p.  456f.).  His 
elaborate  theory  on  the  differences  between  Barakhel  and  Elihu  is  unconvincing. 

44.  On  these  roles  of  Elijah  in  post-Biblical  literature,  see  L.  Ginzberg,  The  Legends 
of  the  Jews  (Philadelphia,  1909-38),  IV,  193-235;  VI,  316-342.  The  belief  that  Elijah 
could  resolve  all  difficulties  is  embodied  in  the  folk-etymology  of  the  Talmudic  term, 
tekii  (“let  it  stand”),  popularly  interpreted  as  tishbi  yetarres  kushyoth  va-0abacyoth, 
“Elijah  the  Tishbite  will  answer  all  difficulties  and  questions.” 
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the  whirlwind.  The  relative  variations  in  style  between  the  Elihu  chapters 
and  the  rest  of  the  book  suggest  the  normal  changes  which  an  author 
undergoes  with  the  passing  of  time,  while  Elihu’s  basic  idea  represents  the 
fruit  of  years  of  observing  the  educative  and  disciplinary  role  of  suffering. 
This  is  not  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  this  mystery  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  existence.  But,  as  the  author  of  Job  has  taught  us  with  unequaled 
clarity  and  power,  the  whole  truth  is  not  with  man,  but  with  God. 
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To  N.  H.  Tur-Sinai — master  and  friend — on  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday 

By  M.  H.  GOSHEN-GOTTSTEIN 


I.  Introduction 

x.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  major  problems  to  be  tackled 
afresh  in  connection  with  the  new  critical  edition  of  the  Bible,  now  in 
progress  at  the  Hebrew  University  Bible  Project,  is  our  understanding  of 
the  growth  of  the  Tiberian  Bible  text.  While  establishing  the  authentic 
character  of  the  renowned  Aleppo  Codex  was  the  first  necessary  step,” 
it  seems  that  further  study  of  all  the  evidence  may  enable  us  to  get  at  some 
broader  implications  of  the  discovery  of  this  codex.  Much,  of  course,  still 
remains  to  be  done  in  furthering  our  understanding  of  details  of  the  Maso- 
retic  vocalization  and  accentuation.  But  the  preparation  of  the  new  edition 
also  forces  us  to  try  to  see  the  forest,  not  only  the  manifold  trees. 

1.  The  gist  of  the  present  paper  (finished  in  July  1961)  was  read  in  different  stages 

before  various  learned  audiences  during  my  stay  in  the  United  States.  While  it  has  been 
reworked  for  publication,  the  original  oral  manner  of  presentation  is  very  much  in  evi¬ 
dence.  This  will  also  explain  the  sometimes  unwieldy  size  of  the  footnotes.  As  it  stands, 
the  paper  contains  the  backbone  of  the  argumentation  of  a  number  of  chapters  in  a  forth¬ 
coming  volume,  tentatively  termed  Nosah  ha-Miqra  ha-Tavratii ,  to  be  published  by  the 
Hebrew  University  Bible  Project.  While  the  present  study  stands  in  its  own  right,  many 
additional  issues  have  been  hinted  at  in  the  notes  to  this  paper;  they  will  be  discussed 
in  detail  in  that  volume.  . 

This  paper  was  written  concurrently  with  my  “Biblical  Manuscripts  in  the  United 
States,”  Textus  2:28b  (1962).  A  number  of  problems  concerning  Biblical  manuscripts 
have  been  dealt  with  in  that  paper,  and  to  that  extent  the  two  studies  will  complement 
each  other.  Some  other  points  which  have  been  developed  here  have  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  “theses”  in  the  introduction  to  my  Text  and  Language  in  Bible  and  Qumran 
(Jerusalem-Tel  Aviv,  i960). 

While  I  am  fully  aware  that  in  my  work  I  have  somewhat  strayed  from  the  teaching  of 
my  masters,  I  still  venture  to  dedicate  this  effort  to  the  Nestor  of  Israeli  Hebraists, 
Professor  N.  H.  Tur-Sinai  (Torczyner),  whose  productivity  and  brilliance  remain  an 
ever-present  challenge  to  his  erstwhile  students. 

2.  See  Goshen-Gottstein,  “The  Authenticity  of  the  Aleppo  Codex,  Text  and  Lan¬ 
guage,  pp.  if.,  and  also  D.  S.  Lowinger,  Textus  1 :59b  (196°)* 
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2.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  I  should  like  to  use  as  a  starting 
point  the  results  arrived  at  earlier.  I  hope  that  in  the  study  of  the  Aleppo 
Codex  I  have  already  shown: 

(a)  that  the  manuscript  now  under  investigation  at  the  Hebrew  Univer¬ 
sity  Bible  Project  and  scheduled  to  be  printed  as  the  basic  text  is, 
indeed,  the  famous  Aleppo  Codex; 

(b)  that  the  text  of  that  manuscript  turns  out  to  conform  to  the  accepted 
characteristics  of  a  Ben  Asher  text  better  than  any  other  known 
early  manuscript,  so  that  it  must  be  taken  as  the  superior  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  tradition  of  Aaron  Ben  Asher; 

(c)  that  what  was  supposed  for  a  century  to  be  a  pious  legend  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Aleppo  and  was  disbelieved  by  most  scholars — 
namely,  that  the  Aleppo  Codex  is  the  selfsame  model  codex  declared 

authoritative”  by  Maimonides  in  his  great  halakhic  compendium 
(the  Code )  with  regard  to  certain  fundamental  questions  of  preparing 
I  orah  scrolls — is  true.  The  Aleppo  Codex  is  the  codex  of  Maimo¬ 
nides,  and  as  such  became  the  halakhically  binding  model  for  later 
generations. 

3.  In  the  light  of  these  earlier  results  with  regard  to  the  status  and  character 
of  the  Aleppo  Codex  we  may  now  try  to  picture  afresh  on  a  broader  canvas 
the  history  of  what  has  become  our  textus  receptus ,  before  the  emergence 
of  the  Aleppo  Codex  and  after  it.  However,  before  turning  to  our  main 
task  on  this  occasion  some  general  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  present  study  is  an  inquiry  into  a  subject  matter,  not  an  analysis 
of  scholarly  theories.  But  trying  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  growth 
of  the  1  iberian  Bible  text  means  of  necessity  coming  upon  the  theories  of 
P.  Kahle.  For  almost  half  a  century  Kahle’s  name  has  been  synonymous 
with  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  text,  and  what  is  found  today  in  hand¬ 
books  on  the  subject  mostly  reflects  his  ideas.  Whether  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly,  every  student  of  the  Bible  text  is  in  Kahle’s  debt.  Only  by  standing  on 
his  shoulders  can  we  try  to  perceive  new  vistas.3 

By  the  same  token,  however,  it  is  mainly  Kahle’s  theses  that  our  findings 
will  question.  While  other  scholars  have  dealt  with  certain  details  in 
most  valuable  monographs,  only  Kahle  has  put  forward  a  general  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  emergence  of  the  "I  iberian  Bible  text  through  working  into  a 

3.  I  should  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Professor  Paul 
Kahle  for  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  helpfulness.  I  am  especially  in  his  debt  for  his  per¬ 
mission  to  use  his  own  transcripts  from  the  fragments  of  the  hillufim  of  Mishael.  See  below. 
Section  V. 
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whole  the  results  of  various  studies,  carried  out  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century.4 

4.  It  was  therefore  inevitable  that  our  results  finally  amount  almost  to  an 
alternative  general  hypothesis,  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  picture 
painted  by  Kahle.  As  such  it  is  to  be  judged  solely  by  its  ability  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  known  facts.  I  would  not  claim  that  each  particular  detail  of 
our  thesis  has  been  proved  convincingly  and  that  each  proof  is  as  sound  as, 
I  hope,  the  proof  of  the  character  of  the  Aleppo  Codex  itself — our  starting 
point.  Certain  details  will  become  clearer  only  after  much  further  work 
(see  below,  §50).  What  I  submit  at  present  is  that  the  over-all  picture  I 
try  to  convey  allows  for  the  inclusion  of  a  larger  number  of  known  details 
and  for  a  less  forced  interpretation  of  many  facts  than  does  the  picture 
Kahle  has  presented.  Or,  to  be  less  ambitious,  the  hypothesis  to  be 
outlined  here  is  not  less  probable  than  his. 

By  the  customary  rules  of  formulating  general  hypotheses  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  accommodate  facts  only  and  am  not  answerable  for  any  theory 
of  Kahle’s  (or  others).  At  the  same  time,  our  hypothesis  must  allow  for 
later  modification  of  details,  and  it  should  not  be  taken  as  a  final  statement 
of  opinions,  to  be  defended  stubbornly  henceforth.5 

5.  Having  grown  up,  like  most  of  my  contemporaries,  under  the  impact 
of  Kahle’s  teaching,  I  admit  that  all  this  sounds  almost  sacrilegious. 
Furthermore,  the  fate  of  Kahle’s  critics  in  another  field  of  textual  studies, 
the  Septuagint  text — where  practically  all  the  specialists  who  have  in¬ 
vestigated  the  subject  on  their  own  stand  united  against  him,  while  his 
theories  loom  largely  in  the  handbooks — does  not  make  my  task  more 
enviable.  To  be  sure,  I  take  some  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  teaching 
of  the  young  Kahle  in  its  time  also  necessitated  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
established  authorities  on  the  Hebrew  Bible  text  of  those  days,  such  as 
Baer,  Ginsburg,  and  Strack.6  Even  so  I  am  conscious  of  embarking  on  a 
dangerous  undertaking. 


4.  Kahle  has  now  summed  up  his  views  in  Cairo  Getiiza,  2nd  ed.  (Oxford,  1959), 
and  in  his  German  series  of  lectures,  Der  hebrciische  Bibeltext  seit  Franz  Delitzsch  (Stutt¬ 
gart,  1961).  As  far  as  possible,  the  most  recent  statements  of  his  position  will  be  referred  to 
as  reflecting  his  opinions. 

5.  It  is  only  human  that  as  we  advance  in  our  work,  we  all  try  to  fit  new  facts  into  our 
old  patterns  rather  than  to  change  our  theories.  Having  rechecked  Kahle’s  work  as  it 
developed  over  the  decades,  I  feel — if  I  may  venture  such  a  remark — that  his  holding 
fast  to  the  theories  submitted  in  his  brilliant  pioneer  studies  (until  1930)  has  prevented 
him  from  much  necessary  revision. 

6.  Cf.  especially  Kahle’s  introduction  to  his  Masoreten  des  Ostens  (Leipzig,  i9I3)» 
pp.  xivf.  His  attack  has  not  diminished;  see  Der  hebrciische  Bibeltext ,  pp.  i3f. 
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However,  having  reached  the  conclusions  on  the  subject  which  I  have 
reached,  I  could  not  honestly  deal  with  all  those  questions  without  getting 
involved  in  a  major  discussion  with  Kahle  and  without  submitting  my 
findings  to  all  scholars  in  general  and  to  him  in  particular.  If  there  is  some¬ 
one  alive  today  who  could  show  the  basic  fallacy  of  my  position,  it  surely 
should  be  the  Altmeister  of  this  subject  himself.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  dare 
to  outline  my  hypothesis.  It  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  I  am  completely 
right ;  I  hope  that  I  am  not  wholly  wrong. 

II.  Tiberian  and  Non-Tiberian  Traditions 

6.  Bearing  in  mind  that  our  point  of  departure  is  the  new  edition  of  the 
Bible,  no  justification  is  needed  for  taking  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  as  our 
central  theme.  1  o  be  sure,  the  trend  of  research  in  Hebrew  Bible  traditions 
during  the  past  decades,  largely  thanks  to  Kahle’s  work,  has  been  to  con¬ 
centrate  heavily  on  the  study  of  traditions  outside  the  Tiberian  Bible 
text. 

The  nineteenth  century  had  witnessed  an  increasing  understanding  of 
Hebrew  in  the  light  of  Comparative  Semitics,  and  the  facts  of  the  Tiberian 
Bible  text,  practically  the  only  tradition  known  then,  seemed,  so  to  speak, 
“exhausted.”  Nothing  was  more  natural  for  scholars  than  to  turn  to  virgin 
soil.  By  concentrating  their  efforts  on  non-Tiberian  traditions— written 
as  well  as  oral'  a  new  perspective  was  gained  for  analyzing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Hebrew. 

I  his  gain  of  a  new  comparative  dimension  within  the  realm  of  Hebrew 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  gains  of  this  century  in  the  field  of  Hebrew  and 
Bible  studies.  All  scholars  will  accept,  therefore,  the  necessary  corollary 
that  every  text-form  of  our  Hebrew  Bible,  including  the  text  of  Aaron 
Ben  Asher,  represents  only  a  synchronic  cut  in  the  flow  of  diachronic 
evolution  (see  my  “Authenticity  of  the  Aleppo  Codex,”  §7). 

7.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  somehow  neglected  through  our 
preoccupation  with  non-Tiberian  traditions  (see  also  below,  §47)— which 
reminds  one  of  the  truism  that  with  all  due  respect  to  the  side  that  lost, 
we  should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  was  a  winner.8  It  was  a  particular 

^  vvould  seem  that  only  the  few  studies  undertaken  bv  European  scholars  on  the 
Samaritan  reading  tradition  have  come  to  Kahle’s  notice.  I  should  therefore  like  to  stress 
that  the  present  essay  relies  in  its  general  outlook  on  the  results  of  many  studies  on  Maso- 
retic  and  dialectical  questions,  especially  those  by  A.  Ben  David,  Z.  Ben  Hayyim, 
J.  Garbell,  S.  D.  Goitein,  Y.  G.  F.  Gumpertz,  D.  S.  Lowinger,  S.  Morag,  H.‘  Yalon! 
and  J.  Yeivin.  See  Notes  39,  43,  and  54. 

8.  The  question  of  the  neglect  of  Tiberian  Biblical  manuscripts  has  been  dealt  with 
in  my  “Biblical  Manuscripts.” 
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Tiberian  text-form  that  became  our  textus  receptus ,  and  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  readers  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  interested  in  this  form  ex¬ 
clusively.  In  spite  of  our  fullest  awareness  of  the  historic  circumstances 
and  in  spite  of  the  absorbing  scholarly  interest  of  other  text-forms,  our 
Tiberian  Bible  text  still  commands  the  paramount  attention  of  scholars 
(see  also  my  “Authenticity  of  the  Aleppo  Codex,”  1). 

Indeed,  the  great  editors  of  Masoretic  Bibles — from  the  First  Masoretic 
Bible,  connected  with  the  name  of  Jacob  Ben  Hayyim9  in  1524,  to  Selig- 
mann  Baer,  Christian  David  Ginsburg,10  and  Paul  Kahle — saw  their  task 
in  printing  what  they  believed  was  the  Tiberian  Ben  Asher  text.11  The 
recovery  of  Aaron  Ben  Asher’s  model  codex  is  therefore  an  event  which 
calls  for  a  new  attempt  to  put  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  into  the  center  of  our 
attention  and  to  trace  its  emergence  and  rise  to  victory. 

8.  Apart  from  a  new  evaluation  of  the  previously  known  facts,  our  attempt 
is  based  on  three  lines  of  inquiry: 

(a)  the  study  or  perusal  of  all  the  Hebrew  Bible  codices  and  of  most 
Geniza  fragments  (outside  Russia;  see  my  “Biblical  Manuscripts 
in  the  United  States”); 

(b)  the  study  of  the  whole  of  Mishael  Ben  cUzziel’s  treatise  on  the 
“differences”  ( hillufim )  between  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naftali  in 
comparison  with  the  codices  mentioned  under  (c);12 

(c)  a  new  study  of  the  codices  customarily  connected  today  with  the 


9.  I  use  this  formulation  in  order  not  to  enter  the  problem  of  Jacob  Ben  Hayyim’s 
dependence  in  his  text  (as  opposed  to  the  Masora)  on  the  work  of  Felix  Pratensis.  There 
seems  to  be  no  generally  accepted  way  to  make  it  clear  that  the  First  Masoretic  Bible  is  the 
Second  Rabbinic  Bible. 

10.  It  has  been  stressed  repeatedly  by  Kahle  (see  Cairo  Geniza ,  2nd  ed.,  p.  130)  that 
C.  D.  Ginsburg  was  the  only  one  among  the  editors  of  the  textus  receptus  in  recent  times 
who  endeavored  to  reprint  exactly  the  text  of  Ben  Hayyim.  But  Ginsburg  did  not  fully 
carry  out  his  promise  (quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the  declared  differences  between 
his  editions).  Any  sample  collation  over  a  few  chapters  will  reveal  this.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
only  A.  Sperber,  “Hebrew  Phonology,”  HUCA  16:428  (1941),  is  aware  of  this  fact. 

1 1 .  This  statement  needs  some  qualification.  In  spite  of  Kahle’s  statement  (at  the  moment 
of  writing  I  find  my  reference  to  his  chapter  in  L.  Goldschmidt’s  Earliest  Editions  of  the 
Hebrezv  Bible  [New  York,  1950],  p.  46;  but  it  probably  also  appears  elsewhere),  I  cannot 
find  the  place  where  Ben  Hayyim  states  that  his  aim  is  to  print  the  text  of  Ben  Asher. 
He  intended  to  print  what  seemed  to  him  the  “correct  Masoretic  text”  (which  follows,  as 
he  surely  believed,  the  tradition  of  Ben  Asher).  This  is  a  slight  difference,  but  still 
noteworthy.  See  §44. 

12.  The  results  from  the  analysis  of  the  collations  will  be  given  in  my  Nosah  ha-Miqra. 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Yeivin,  assistant  at  the  Hebrew  University  Bible  Project, 
who  took  upon  himself  to  copy  all  the  quotations  from  the  various  codices  and  also  sent 
them  to  the  States.  In  Note  3,  above,  I  expressed  my  appreciation  of  Professor  Kahle’s 
generosity  in  making  his  transcripts  available. 
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Ben  Asher  family:  that  is,  the  Aleppo  Codex  (A),  the  codex  British 
Museum  Or.  4445  of  the  Pentateuch  (B),  the  Cairo  Codex  of 
the  Prophets  (C),  and  the  Leningrad  Codex  B  19a  (L). 

9.  In  order  to  sketch  our  picture  of  the  rise  of  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  we 
have  to  pay  attention  to  the  following  major  problems:13 

(a)  the  relationship  of  Aaron’s  codex  to  other  “Tiberian”  traditions  in 
general  and  to  the  Cairo  Codex  in  particular; 

(b)  the  nature  of  the  Ben  Naftali  tradition — or  what  is  widely  accepted 
as  such ; 

(c)  the  reason  for  the  victory  of  Aaron’s  system. 


III.  The  Position  of  the  Aleppo  Codex 

10.  A  study  of  the  Aleppo  and  Cairo  codices14  and  their  Masoras,  leaf 
by  leaf,  gives  one  the  impression,  perforce  subjective,  that  these  codices 
are  very  much  personal  and  individual  achievements.  The  way  in  which 
Masoretic  notes  are  put  together  and  corrections  introduced  is  different 
from  that  of  the  twelfth-  and  thirteenth-century  codices.  The  Aleppo 
and  Cairo  codices  impress  us  not  as  stereotyped  copies  but  as  first-hand 
creations,  still  bearing  marks  of  occasional  changes,  not  just  mistakes,15 
in  the  light  of  evidence  the  author  seems  to  have  gathered  in  the  course 
of  his  work.  Each  codex  shows  its  own  arrangement  and  choice  of  the 
Masora — substantially  different  in  character  from  the  carefree  attitude 
and  “choice”  of  later  copyists.  They  often  offer  materials  in  their  margins 
other  than  those  in  the  text  itself  (and  sometimes  apparently  representing 
an  “earlier”  stage).  Furthermore,  the  considerable  number  of  Babylonian 
signs16  leads  us  back  to  a  stage  when  the  Tiberian  tradition  was  still  under 
“foreign  influence”  with  regard  to  the  graphic  notation,  and  the  extremely 
rare  hataf-lnriq  vowels  (compare  Lowinger,  Textus  1 : 83^)  reveal  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  an  “experiment”  which  was  immediately  discarded. 


x3*  The  questions  are  interconnected  and  have  not  influenced  the  structure  of  this  paper. 

14.  All  Ben  Asher  manuscripts  were  studied  from  photographs,  but  the  Aleppo  Codex 
and  British  Museum  Or.  4445  were  also  verified  from  the  originals. 

15.  Completely  different  from  the  erasures  in  the  Leningrad  Codex  (see  below,  §30). 
All  the  codices,  of  course,  have  their  fair  share  of  “ordinary”  mistakes  and  corrections. 

16.  Kahle  was  clearly  aware  of  the  significance  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  very  early 
codices  (see  especially  Theologische  Rundschau ,  N.S.,  5:330^  [1933]  reprinted  in  Opera 
Minora  [Leiden,  1956],  pp.  70L).  This  was  stressed  again  by  F.  Diez  Esteban,  Sef- 
arad  14:317^  (1954),  and  with  regard  to  the  Aleppo  Codex  by  Lowinger,  Textus  i:82f. 
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In  short,  the  codices  around  900  c.E.  show,  so  to  speak,  no  stereotype; 
the  last  touches  of  the  masters  are  still  fresh.  What  we  see  is  not  the  work  of 
copyists,  with  a  tradition  of  generations  of  copying  the  same  text,  but 
something  which  had  only  just  then  become  fully  fledged.17 

11.  In  other  words:  in  our  submission  the  early  codices  which  we  possess 
are  not  only  the  oldest  ones  known  to  us,  but  they  seem  to  belong  to  the 
altogether  earliest  stratum  of  codices  of  the  fully  developed  prototype  of 
the  Tiberian  Bible  text.  This  impression,  gained  from  working  on  the 
codices,  tallies  exactly  with  the  feeling  we  get  from  the  unique  colophon 
of  the  Cairo  Codex,  written  by  Moses  Ben  Asher  at  the  very  end  of  the 
ninth  century.18  We  cannot  help  noticing  the  satisfaction  of  the  Masorete 
that  something  novel  has  been  achieved,  not  necessarily  by  him  personally, 
but  through  the  then-recent  common  effort  of  a  whole  group,  something 
not  achieved  in  the  same  fashion  until  that  time  (see  below,  §i8f.). 

12.  Third,  and  hardly  less  important:  not  only  are  these  the  earliest 
known  codices,19  but  among  all  the  known  Biblical  Geniza  fragments20 
which  have  now  been  perused  for  the  first  time,  there  is  not  one  that  can 
be  said  to  represent  basically  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  and  yet  be  earlier 
than  the  ninth-  and  tenth-century  codices.21 

13.  All  this  is  circumstantial  evidence  and  must  remain  argument  from 
silence.  Also,  as  I  stressed  elsewhere,22  the  treasures  kept  in  Russia  may 


17.  The  chronological  implications  in  the  light  of  the  “List  of  Generations”  of  the 
Masoretes  (K.  Levy,  Zur  masoretischen  Grammatik  [Stuttgart,  1936],  tt)  will  be  dealt 
with  in  Nosah  ha-Miqrd.  See  below,  Notes  65,  112. 

18.  See  Cairo  Geniza ,  pp.  8of.  See  below,  Note  57. 

19.  Mutatis  mutandis  matters  apply  also  to  a  manuscript  like  the  Sassoon  Codex  507  (S). 

20.  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  if  I  put  the  number  of  these  fragments,  including  the 
very  small  ones,  at  ten  thousand  and  above.  Selections  from  these  have  been  photographed 
by  the  Hebrew  University  Bible  Project  for  further  study.  Only  the  Russian  material  and 
those  fragments  of  the  so-called  “New  Series”  in  Cambridge  which  are  still  in  the  large 
wooden  crates  have  not  been  examined.  See  my  “Biblical  Manuscripts,”  chap.  ii. 

21.  On  the  basis  of  my  work  on  Geniza  material,  both  Biblical  and  non-Biblical,  I 
tend  to  endorse  J.  L.  Teicher’s  warning  (jfJfS  1:158  [1949])  that  in  general  we  should  not 
expect  in  the  Geniza  any  material  antedating  that  period  (see  Notes  40,  65,  1.12).  But 
because  of  the  basic  character  of  the  Geniza  as  well  as  the  type  of  writing  materials  used, 
one  might  have  expected  that  a  few  Bible  manuscripts,  a  century  or  two  old,  should  have 
been  ready  for  the  Geniza  by  the  tenth  century.  In  fact,  it  has  been  generally  held  that  the 
Geniza  contains  much  older  material  (but  cf.  below,  Note  1 1 2).  Yet  no  part  of  an  eighth-  or 
ninth-century  Tiberian  Masoretic  manuscript  has  come  to  light  so  far.  I  include  in  this 
statement  MS.  JTS  226,  possibly  the  earliest  Geniza  fragment  of  the  1  iberian  Bible 
text,  which  has  not  entered  the  literature  so  far.  See  my  “Biblical  Manuscripts,  p.  3^. 
Publication  will  take  place  in  Nosah  ha-Miqra  and  in  forthcoming  volumes  of  Textus. 

22.  See  for  this  matter  my  Text  and  Language ,  p.  x. 
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still  provide  a  surprise.23  Yet  from  all  the  indications  there  emerges,  in 
my  opinion,  something  which  we  could  not  suspect  until  now,  something 
which  also  throws  a  completely  new  light  on  the  astounding  action  of  Maimon- 
ides  (see  my  Text  and  Language ,  pages  43b,  especially  46,  and  below, 
my  Section  IX).  It  sounds,  indeed,  unbelievable  because  of  its  very 
simplicity.24  In  my  submission  it  has  become  very  probable  that  the  Aleppo 
Codex  was  not  only  one  early  manuscript  out  of  a  few;  it  was  the  great  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Tiberian  Bible  text.  It  was  preceded,  no  doubt,  by 
other  codices.  But  this  was  the  first  codex  of  the  complete  Bible  with  full 
Masoretic  annotation,  exhibiting  what  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  prototype 
of  the  Tiberian  Bible  text.  It  was  the  final  achievement  of  the  continued 
work  of  generations  of  the  dynasty  of  Masoretes,25  the  descendants  of  “the 
Old  Asher.” 

14.  The  stress  is  on  the  complete  Bible.  For  our  thesis  also  takes  into 
consideration  the  fact,  often  ignored,  that  for  centuries  to  come  codices  of 
the  complete  Bible  remained  very  rare,  and  it  must  have  taken  a  very  long 
time  until  such  a  codex  was  first  attempted.26  Maimonides’  description  of 

23.  Although  the  examination  of  the  Russian  collections  remains  a  high-priority 
desideratum,  I  am  afraid  that  to  some  extent  our  inability  to  examine  them  at  this  moment 
makes  us  expect  more  than  there  might  be.  To  be  more  specific:  the  Giinzburg  collection 
does  not,  to  my  knowledge,  include  old  Bible  codices,  and  it  hardly  stands  to  reason  that 
the  Geniza  material  in  the  Antonin  collection  is  basically  different  from  the  material 
which  came  to  other  countries. 

In  other  words,  our  main  hope  is  undoubtedly  the  Firkowich  collections.  But  most  of 
that  material  was  examined  at  the  time  by  H.  L.  Strack  (who  was  interested  in  the  Ben 
Asher  question;  see  his  pioneer  article,  “Die  biblischen  und  die  massoretischen  Hand- 
schriften  zu  Tschufut  Kale  in  der  Krim,”  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Lutherische  Theologie  und 
Kirche  36:585^  [1875]).  However,  Strack’s  examination  was,  according  to  his  own  words, 
rather  cursory.  Furthermore,  we  may  judge  matters  differently  nowadays.  Kahle’s  own 
discoveries  ( Masoreten  des  Western ,  vol.  I  [Stuttgart,  1927],  pp.  56ff.),  on  the  other  hand, 
turn  out  to  depend  rather  heavily  on  the  notes  of  his  predecessors.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
easy  to  form  a  picture  of  what  to  expect  from  the  manuscripts  kept  in  Russia.  See  also 
Note  81. 

24.  I  have  wondered  for  a  long  time  whether  any  thesis  which  depends  in  the  last  analy¬ 
sis  on  argument  from  silence  may  be  suggested.  It  can  never  be  fully  proved  and  can 
hardly  be  disproved.  Furthermore,  one  feels  reluctant  to  assume  that  the  earliest  item 
known  is  in  actual  fact  the  earliest  item.  Yet  the  evidence  pointing  in  the  direction  of  our 
thesis  seems  so  strong  that  I  am  personally  convinced  it  is  true.  Nevertheless,  I  should 
like  to  stress  that  the  other  theses  of  this  study — and  especially  my  argument  with  Kahle — 
are  not  dependent  on  this. 

25.  This  attribute  is  not  based  on  the  ultimate  victory  of  this  tradition,  but  results 
from  the  analysis  of  medieval  material  (such  as  that  alluded  to  in  Note  17). 

26.  The  only  codex  of  a  complete  Bible  about  which  we  hear  the  claim  that  it  was 
earlier  than  our  earliest  Tiberian  Bible  text  codices  is  the  legendary  Codex  Hilleli,  long 
lost.  That  claim  is  contained  in  Zacuto’s  note  which  is  patently  fictitious  (dated  at  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century!).  As  a  reference  I  suggest  H.  L.  Strack’s  Prolegomena  critica  in 
Vetus  Test  amentum  (Leipzig,  1873),  p.  16;  all  later  handbooks  seem  to  have  copied  their 
information  from  him. 
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the  Aleppo  Codex  as  containing  the  complete  Bible27  thus  becomes  much 
more  significant  than  we  could  imagine.  Parts  of  the  Bible  were  copied 
much  more  often,  because  there  was  a  practical  need  for  them.  Such  codices 
with  full  Tiberian  Masoretic  annotation  may  already  have  been  current 
during  the  ninth  century,  and  the  Cairo  Codex  may  have  been  spared  the 
fate  of  other  such  codices  because  of  its  prestige  and  its  superb  workman¬ 
ship.  But  the  idea  of  a  complete  model  codex,28  to  serve  as  final  arbiter  for 
scribes  and  scholars,  with  full  Masoretic  annotation  according  to  the  then 
most  reliable  tradition — this  idea  had  yet  to  be  conceived  of.  Apart  from 
everything  else,  it  must  have  been  extremely  expensive,29  because  its  author 
spent  many  years  on  it.  The  Aleppo  Codex  was  the  first  model  codex 
of  this  textual  type.30 

15.  Although  the  vicissitudes  of  Jewish  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  many  Bible  codices,  there  is  no  reason  on  earth 
why  only  the  codices  from  before  900  c.E.  should  have  disappeared  complete¬ 
ly.31  If  there  were  such  codices,  some  kind  of  trace  should  have  been  left. 

It  seems  therefore  much  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  model  codex 
of  the  complete  Tiberian  Bible  was  attempted  only  as  a  crowning  under¬ 
taking  in  the  mature  stage  of  Masoretic  activity.  In  other  words:  all  the 
facts  known  indicate  that  the  practically  uniform  medieval  tradition  should 
be  taken  at  its  face  value.  It  was  Aaron  Ben  Asher  who  was  recognized 
almost  universally  as  the  Masorete  who  had  the  final  word,32  it  was  he  to 

27.  Code ,  Book  ii,  Ahabha ,  Hilkhoth  Sefer  Thora ,  viii,  4:  amp  onsaa  mr>n  ison 

□nso  onuwi  n»n*is  (“The  codex  known  in  Egypt  which  contains  the  whole  Bible”).  For 
a  translation  of  the  whole  note,  see  my  “Authenticity  of  the  Aleppo  Codex,”  n.  1. 

28.  For  information  on  differences  among  the  various  types  of  codex,  see  my  “Biblical 
Manuscripts,”  pp.  36f.  See  also  below,  Notes  136,  138. 

29.  I  understand  that  information  on  this  subject  from  Geniza  documents  will  be  given 
by  S.  D.  Goitein  in  a  forthcoming  publication. 

30.  It  is  useful  to  remember  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  scroll  of  the  whole  Bible. 
The  ancient  tradition  knows  only  of  parts  as  the  scribal  entity. 

31.  If  we  may  judge  at  all  by  the  contents  of  present-day  collections  and  the  ratio 
between  the  numbers  of  manuscripts  from  before  and  after  1200  c.E.,  codices  of  the 
complete  Bible  remained  very  rare,  but  they  are  in  existence  as  from  the  tenth  century. 
It  is  also  illuminating  to  find  that  the  rarity  of  complete  Bible  codices  is  in  evidence 
elsewhere.  Thus  from  the  whole  period  between  the  fifth  century  (the  time  of  the  first 
known  codex)  until  the  twelfth  century,  we  possess  only  four  complete  codices  of  the 
Peshitta.  See  my  “Prolegomena  to  a  critical  edition  of  the  Peshitta,”  Text  and  Lan¬ 
guage ,  p.  200.  On  the  other  hand,  codices  of  various  parts  of  the  Peshitta  run  into 
dozens.  Furthermore,  it  took  the  Syrian  punctuators  and  Masoretes  some  five  hundred 
years  after  the  invention  of  diacritic  signs  before  anything  faintly  resembling  a  “  Masoretic 
manuscript”  was  attempted  ( Text  and  Language ,  p.  201).  For  a  similar  situation  with 
regard  to  the  Vulgate,  see  S.  Berger,  Histoire  de  la  Vulgate  (Paris,  1895),  p.  3. 

32.  vsn  iK3  =  rfi>E^ffn  nnns  mn  (“He  was  the  last  link  in  the  chain”) 
(Levy,  Zur  masoretischen  Grammatik ,  p.  •>)•  For  the  importance  of  the  facts  mentioned 
here,  see  below,  Note  91.  For  the  development  after  him,  see  below,  §43f. 
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whom  the  collection  of  Masoretic  material,  probably  partly  current  in  his 
family  for  some  generations,  known  as  Dikduke  Ha-teamim  was  attributed; 
it  was  he  who  was  named  as  the  authority  in  polemic  teasings  between 
Rabbanites  and  Karaites  (see  below,  Note  51);  it  was  his  codex  that 
Maimonides  relied  upon  (see  below,  my  Section  IX). 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  Aaron  Ben  Asher  did  not  bring  about  any 
revolution  in  Masoretic  notation33  which  would  justify  his  status.  Had  his 
father  succeeded  in  preparing  a  complete  Bible  codex  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  carried  off  the  palm.  In  my  opinion,  then,  all  the  facts 
point  in  one  direction.  The  Aleppo  Codex  is  not  only  the  oldest  complete 
codex  of  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  know?i  to  us,  but  it  is  altogether  the  earliest 
complete  codex  of  that  Masoretic  subsystem  which  had  been  perfected  by  the 
Ben  Ashers. 

16.  This  claim  does  not  ignore  the  possibility  that  Aaron  Ben  Asher 
himself  also  prepared  codices  of  parts  of  the  Bible,34  probably  before  the 
Aleppo  Codex  was  written.  But  it  seems  improbable,  contrary  to  what  has 
been  believed  until  now  without  any  positive  evidence,  that  there  ever 
existed  another  codex  of  the  complete  Bible  prepared  by  him.  If  we  bear 
in  mind  that  even  copying  a  codex  like  the  Aleppo  Codex,  with  its  ten  thou¬ 
sands  of  annotations,  is  perforce  a  matter  of  years,  it  seems  that  the  original 
preparation  of  such  a  model  codex  was  almost  by  definition  a  goal  reached 
once  in  a  lifetime.  Being  something  novel  in  its  execution,  even  though 
based  on  earlier  work,  it  was  by  necessity  the  crowning  event  of  many  years 
of  endless  toil — and  we  might  assume  that  Aaron  began  his  codex  only 
when  his  father  had  laid  away  his  pen  forever.  Again  and  again  over 
the  years,  he  introduced  slight  corrections,  just  as  was  hinted  by  Maimo¬ 
nides  (see  Note  27)  and  as  was  the  habit  of  many  authors.35 

17.  To  sum  up  the  position  so  far:  in  my  submission  all  the  facts  are 


33.  For  the  problem  of  Aaron  versus  Moses,  see  below  §33f. 

34.  The  expression  -wx  p  p  prut  rwy  -wx  onxinam  ovm&n  Dnson 

(“The  correct  and  clear  codices  prepared  by  the  master  Aaron  Ben  Moses 
Ben  Asher”)  in  the  colophon  of  the  Leningrad  Codex  (fol.  479a)  would  fit  this  assump¬ 
tion  well,  although  this  is  not  the  only  possible  explanation.  At  the  same  time  such  an  as¬ 
sumption  would  offer  a  possible  explanation  for  some  differences  between  the  Aleppo 
and  Leningrad  codices.  See,  for  the  matter,  also  note  81,  below.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  no  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  the  wording  in  the  Leningrad  Codex  as  regards  its  possible 
relationship  with  the  Aleppo  Codex.  See  also  below,  §30. 

35.  Mishael  Ben  cUzziel  testifies  when  dealing  with  the  gacyas  of  -]^  nvp  xV  (Exod. 
20:3;  Mishael  S’)  that  such  a  change  of  position  on  the  part  of  Ben  Asher  took  place. 
T  he  fact  of  this  special  mention  can,  of  course,  be  interpreted  in  two  opposite  ways. 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  the  reading  of  the  Aleppo  Codex  in  this  instance.  (The 
verse  is  not  mentioned  in  Jacob  Sapir’s  list;  see  my  “Biblical  Manuscripts,”  chap.  v). 
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interpreted  best  by  assuming  that  the  Aleppo  Codex  was,  indeed,  the 
greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  Tiberian  Bible  text,  the  first  complete 
codex  of  the  Bible  according  to  the  tradition  later  to  be  accepted  as  the 
Tiberian  Masoretic  Bible.  It  is  not  only  the  superior  manuscript  connected 
with  the  name  of  Aaron  Ben  Asher,  but  also  it  is  the  only  complete  Bible 
codex  prepared  by  him  (see  below,  §§31,  43b,  45f.).  Its  “victory”  was  due 
to  these  circumstances,  to  its  inherent  obvious  perfection  as  the  acme  of 
achievement  of  the  dynasty  of  Masoretes. 


IV.  Lower  Bible  Criticism  and  Oral  Tradition 

18.  The  stress  I  have  put  on  the  unique  and  novel  aspect  of  Aaron  Ben 
Asher’s  achievement  approaches  so  dangerously  the  formulation  of 
Kahle,  “dass  die  tiberische  Punktation  erst  eine  Schopfung  der  Ben 
Ascher-Masoreten  gewesen  ist  .  .  {Der  hebraische  Bibeltext ,  page  51) 
and  similar  statements,  that  our  next  step  must  be  to  try  to  outline  the 
way  which  led  up  to  the  creation  of  the  Aleppo  Codex.30  This  is  all  the 
more  necessary  because  the  discussions  of  the  last  decades  have  often 
become  reminiscent  of  the  theological  feuds  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  in  the  wake  of  Levita’s  discovery  of  the  late  provenience  of  the 
vowel  points.  The  analogy  is  quite  striking.  Just  as  Levita’s  correct 
critical  insights  led  to  the  monstrous  disregard  of  facts  by  later  scholars 
and  their  cavalier  attitude  to  the  Masoretic  text,37  so  the  modern  theories 
about  the  development  of  the  Tiberian  Bible  text,  as  propounded  by  Kahle, 
seem  the  almost  natural  outcome  of  our  better  acquaintance  with  non- 
Tiberian  systems,  mainly  thanks  to  his  work. 

19.  In  order  to  introduce  our  point,  we  may  start  by  looking  back  at  the 
history  of  the  so-called  “Higher  Bible  Criticism”  since  Kahle’s  early  days. 
The  theory  of  evolution  was  still  all-pervading,  and  it  was  the  aim  of 

36.  With  regard  especially  to  the  following  sections,  which  develop  my  main  discussion 
with  Kahle,  I  should  like  to  stress  that  the  arguments  are  given  in  greater  detail  in  my 
Nosah  ha-Miqra. 

37.  The  best  accounts  of  these  discussions  are  still  those  written  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  which  deal  with  the  subject  in  different  ways.  S.  D.  Luzzato  is  still  a 
party  to  the  discussion  ( Dialogues  sur  la  Kabbale  et  le  Zohar  etsur  V antiquit e  de  lap onctua- 
tion  et  de  V accentuation  da?is  la  langue  hebraique  [in  Hebrew;  Gorice,  1852,  pp.  79^-])* 
C.  D.  Ginsburg  has  written  a  detailed  survey  in  his  introduction  to  Elia  Levita,  Massoreth 
ha-Massoreth  (London,  1867)  while  G.  Schnedermann  has  highlighted  Die  Contr over se  des 
Ludovicus  Capellus  mil  den  Buxtorfen  (Leipzig,  1879).  I  have  not  found  it  pointed  out  that, 
ironically  enough,  it  was  the  “discoverer”  of  the  Aleppo  Codex  himself  who  again  took 
up  the  cudgels  for  the  defense  of  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel  points  (Jacob  Sapir,  Even 
Sapir,  p.  ii,  end  [1874]). 
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scholars,  at  least  unconsciously,  always  to  detect  the  line  of  development. 
Different  phenomena  were  conceived  of  as  stages  in  a  develop¬ 
mental  sequence;  the  question  was  only:  which  preceded  which  and 
why.38 

Whatever  our  attitude  to  some  extreme  contentions  of  the  so-called 
“oral  tradition”  school,  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  it  has  made  scholars  aware  again  of  the  power  of  “oral  tradition” 
in  Near  Eastern  cultures.  Furthermore,  we  are  much  more  willing  today  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  traditions  side  by  side,  and  do  not  telescope 
them  by  force  into  an  evolutional  chain. 

20.  The  discussion  of  all  the  details  of  Kahle’s  theories  on  the  Tiberian 
Bible  text  must  be  left  for  Nosah  ha-Miqra.  For  the  moment,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  precisely  by  practically  negating  the  role  of  oral  tradition 
and  by  forcing  the  facts  into  a  developmental  Procrustean  bed,  that  Kahle 
was  able  to  build  his  hypothesis.  Since  the  Tiberian  forms  are. different39 
from  those  of  other  traditions  they  are  more  recent,40  and  since  the  Hebrew 
language  had  long  become  extinct,  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  is  really  no 
true  tradition  at  all.41  It  is  the  invention  of  the  Tiberian  Masoretes.  They 

38.  For  the  general  attitude  involved  see  my  Text  and  Language ,  pp.  157#. 

39.  See  above,  Note  7.  Kahle,  whose  revolutionary  stressing  (since  1902!)  of  non- 
Tiberian  traditions  has  made  others  aware  of  the  problems  of  dialect  traditions  in  the 
transmission  of  Hebrew,  apparently  never  seriously  considered  the  possibility  of  a  plurality 
of  traditions  none  of  which  is  necessarily  per  se  inferior  to  any  other — side  by  side  with 
what  may  all  the  time  have  been  the  mainstream  of  tradition.  For  the  present  writer  this 
way  of  explaining  facts  is  an  attitude  basic  both  to  his  Viewing  the  Masoretic  consonantal 
text  vis-a-vis  the  Bible  Versions,  the  Head  Sea  Scrolls,  variants  in  Rabbinic  literature,  and 
so  on,  and  to  his  estimation  of  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  vis-a-vis  other  reading  traditions. 
See  my  Text  and  Language ,  pp.  ix  f.,  51F,  156F,  161,  and  below,  Note  43  and  §49. 

40.  Recently  Kahle  has  claimed  that  A.  Murtonen,  Materials  for  a  Non-Masoretic 
Hebrew  Grammar ,  I  (Helsinki,  1958),  has  shown  that  “die  Aussprache  des  Hebraischen  in 
Palastina  in  der  Zeit,  ehe  die  Masoreten  von  Tiberias  mit  ihrer  Arbeit  begannen,  im 
wesentlichen  so  gewesen  ist,  wie  die  Samaritaner  heute  noch  in  ihren  Gottesdicnsten  die 
Tora  rezitieren”  ( Hebrdischer  Bibeltext,  p.  29).  Furthermore  (p.  68),  this  “  paliistinische 
Punktationsmethode  .  .  .  die  heute  noch  bei  den  Samaritanern  gebraucht  wird  [s/c],  von 
der  Dr.  Murtonen  nachgewiesen  hat,  dass  sie  im  wesentlichen  identisch  ist  mit  der  Aus¬ 
sprache  des  Hebraischen,  die  .  .  .  in  liturgischen  Texten  [Only  ?— M.G.]  mit  palastinischer 
Punktation  .  .  .  einst  auch  bei  rabbanitischen  Juden  [sic]  in  Palastina  bis  zum  8/9  Jahr- 
hundert  iiblich  gewesen  ist.” 

I  cannot  find  the  slightest  basis  for  this  claim  in  Murtonen’s  study,  nor  do  I  find  that 
Murtonen  has  claimed  this.  What  Murtonen’s  investigation  of  “Palestinian”  texts  has 
shown  are,  in  my  opinion,  certain  “  Palestinian ’’—Samaritan  isoglosses  in  addition  to 
those  previously  known.  Vive  la  petite  difference !  Cf.  also  below,  Notes  65,  112. 

41.  Having  rightly  stressed  the  importance  of  the  non-Tiberian  traditions,  Kahle 
went  to  extremes  in  what  might  have  been  “discoverer’s  enthusiasm”  at  the  time.  In 
spite  of  what  purported  to  be  a  rejoinder  (Marti  Festschrift,  BZAW  41:167^  [1925], 
collected  in  Opera  Minora ,  pp.  48f.),  Kahle  never  succeeded  in  answering  G.  Bergstriisser, 
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invented,  “restituted,”  and  changed  arbitrarily  (see  below,  Note  49). 
Their  model  was,  horribile  dictu ,  no  one  else  but  the  Qoran  readers!42 
21.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  this  sounds  like  a  caricature  of  critical  method 
(see  Note  44).  In  my  submission  Kahle’s  theory  does  not  merely  start  from 
outdated  ideas.43  It  is  contrary  to  sound  historical  criticism.  It  postulates 
a  textual  situation  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  philology,  and  turns  into 
reckless  deceivers  generations  of  Masoretic  scholars  who  spent  their  lives 
to  safeguard  the  “correct  tradition”  of  the  Bible,  to  the  very  best  of  their 
ability.44  Even  were  we  to  possess  what  looks  like  a  perfect  proof,  not  just 


who  had  protested  (OLZ  19:582b  [1924])  that  Kahle  “lasst  nur  die  nicht-‘massoreti- 
schen’  Vokalisationen  iiberhaupt  als  Uberlieferung  gelten,  so  dass  schon  aus  ausserem 
Grund  das  von  ihnen  Gebotene  zu  bevorzugen,  die  tiberienische  Vokalisation  also  wie 
eine  nachweislich  entstellte  Handschrift  zu  behandeln  ware.”  Bergstrasser’s  attitude  is,  of 
course,  different  from  that  of  M.  Kober  (Jeschurun  17: 149  [1930]).  For  Kober,  the  Tiberian 
Bible  text  is  obviously  the  main  tradition  and  the  others  are  “only”  dialects.  For  the  pro¬ 
blem  (cf.  also  Note  39)  see  my  Nosah  ha-Miqrd. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  I  should  add  that  becoming  aware  of  the  non- 
Tiberian  traditions  is  of  vital  importance  for  understanding  the  history  of  Hebrew  (see 
above,  §6),  but  they  should  not  make  us  turn  history  upside  down.  Understanding  a 
problem  in  historic-comparative  linguistics  and  explaining  the  history  of  the  Bible  text 
are  not  necessarily  the  same  thing.  Especially  with  regard  to  the  latter  problem  Kahle 
has  overplayed  his  hand  and  has,  besides,  ignored  any  statement  to  the  contrary  by 
specialists.  Thus,  for  example,  he  continuously  adduces  Origen’s  Secunda  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  his  theory.  Apart  from  the  fact  that,  in  my  opinion,  his  argument  is  doubtful, 
he  never  refuted  in  detail  the  result  of  what  must  still  be  regarded  the  most  thorough 
monograph  on  that  tradition,  E.  Bronno’s  Studien  iiber  hebrdische  Morphologie  und 
Vokalismus  (Leipzig,  1943),  p.  462:  “Die  grosse  Bedeutung  der  SEC  [the  Hebrew  trans¬ 
cription  column  in  Origen’s  Hexapla]  fur  die  hebr.  Sprachwissenschaft  liegt  u.a.  darin, 
dass  diese  alte  Uberlieferung  deutlich  zeigt,  dass  das  tiberische  Formensystem  in  seinen 
wesentlichen  Hauptziigen  eine  alte  Tradition  hinter  sich  hat.”  One  need  not  accept 
Bronno’s  verdict,  but  one  might  at  least  take  the  trouble  to  refute  it. 

42.  Cf.  Kahle’s  summary,  Cairo  Geniza ,  p.  170:  “There  need  be  no  doubt  that  the 
impetus  for  revising  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  given  to  the  Masoretes  by  the 
Arab  readers  of  the  Koran.”  Not  only  do  I  not  admit  Kahle’s  claims  with  regard  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Qoran  itself,  but  in  all  his  writings  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi¬ 
dence  connecting  the  activity  of  the  Masoretes  with  that  of  the  Qoran  readers.  His  whole 
argument  is  based  on  alleged  analogy — no  doubt  a  favorite  way  of  proof  wnth  Kahle, 
brought  to  perfection  in  his  treatment  of  the  Bible  versions. 

43.  Cf.  above,  Notes  7  and  39,  and  my  Text  and  Language ,  pp.  157b  It  is  astonishing 
that  Kahle,  w'ho  stressed  the  pluralism  of  sources  w'ith  regard  to  the  Bible  versions 
(cf.  Text  and  Language ,  pp.  65b),  did  not  allow  for  this  possibility  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew 
reading  traditions.  I  should  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  stress  that  while  I  firmly  believe 
in  the  pluralism  of  traditions — and  in  our  inability  always  to  recover  the  first  source  in 
practice  {Text  and  Language,  pp.  1  s6f.) — I  do  not  accept  Kahle’s  thesis  that  by  necessity 
there  was  no  “  Ur-Septuagint”  (as  Strugnell,  JBL  80:200  [1961],  seems  to  have  inferred). 
My  wording  in  Text  and  Language ,  p.  160,  is  deliberate. 

For  another  important  aspect  of  the  problem  cf.  S.  Talmon’s  studies  in  Textus  1 : 144b, 
and  Scripta  Hierosolymitana  8:335b  (1961). 

44.  Cf.  Note  50.  Statements  like  those  quoted  there  are  painfully  reminiscent  of  what 
Paul  A.  de  Lagarde  in  his  wreak  moments  had  to  say  about  the  “Jewish  Masoretes.” 
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theories,  that  the  Tiberian  Masoretes  did  what  Kahle  attributes  to  them — 
and  what  has  entered  since  into  most  handbooks — we  should  rather 
disbelieve  our  “proofs.” 

22.  One  point  of  detail  ought  to  be  made  now.  Kahle  has  recently  made 
much  of  the  alleged  Karaite  beliefs  of  the  Ben  Ashers  (in  both  Cairo 
Geniza  and  Der  hebraische  Bibeltext).  He  has  never  paused  to  ask  seriously: 
Given  the  relations  between  Karaites  and  Rabbanites  in  the  ninth  century, 
is  it  at  all  conceivable  that  anyone  could  have  interfered  with  the  tradition 
of  the  Bible  text  in  a  way  even  remotely  similar  to  Kahle’s  suggestions 
without  causing  an  immediate  outcry  by  his  opponents  ?  Whether  the  culprits 
were  Rabbanites  or  Karaites,  the  other  party  would  have  raised  a  storm. 

The  polemic  literature  of  that  time  is  not  a  total  blank.  Some  of  it  was 
written  very  soon  after  the  activity  of  the  younger  Ben  Ashers,  and  it 
contains  a  good  number  of  teasing  remarks  on  textual  and  Masoretic 
matters.  There  is  no  doubt  that  neither  side  ever  suspected  the  other  of 
any  tampering  with  the  text — which  according  to  Kahle  was  then  of  very 
recent  occurrence.  The  very  fact  that  there  still  exist  doubts  as  to  the  creed 
of  the  Ben  Ashers45  should,  indeed,  suffice  to  highlight  this  point.  Karaites 
and  Rabbanites  alike  must  have  hushed  up  their  crime — presumably  to 
please  the  Qoran  readers. 

23.  What  Kahle  wishes  us  to  assume  on  this  subject  is  possible  only  if  we 
completely  ignore  history.46  According  to  him,47  “from  the  fact  that  a 
Bible  text  established  by  Karaite  Masoretes  [sic]  was  accepted  as  authorita- 


It  gives  some  food  for  thought  that  the  type  of  Bible  criticism  prejudiced  by  evolutionary 
theory  has  ended,  both  in  the  “Higher”  and  the  “Lower”  field,  by  practically  turning 
our  only  witnesses  into  deceivers,  even  if  it  was  only  pia  fraus.  Usurping  the  attribute 
“critical”  for  these  theories  becomes,  of  course,  a  mighty  weapon  against  all  “uncritical” 
dissenters.  Cf.  below,  Notes  89  and  96  and  §§33  and  47. 

45.  In  “The  Authenticity  of  the  Aleppo  Codex”  I  have  repeatedly  (cf.  its  §33  and  Notes 
16  and  52)  spoken  of  the  alleged  (my  italics  here)  Karaite  creed  of  Ben  Asher.  This  was 
intended  to  keep  me  out  of  the  discussion  (a  full  century  old,  begun  with  S.  Pinsker’s 
Lickute  Quadmonioth  [Vienna,  i860],  pp.  32f.)  about  the  creed  of  the  Ben  Ashers,  because 
it  was  completely  immaterial  to  my  subject.  On  the  basis  of  this  expression,  however, 
N.  Alloni  ( Ha-Aretz ,  October  28,  i960)  attacked  me  for  my  belief  that  the  Ben  Ashers 
were  Rabbanites!  I  ought  to  state,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  hold  such  a  belief.  Although 
the  issue  may  be  included  in  Nosah  ha-Miqra  (I  have  tentatively  prepared  a  chapter 
on  the  subject),  the  interesting  fact  for  me  at  present  is  that  a  good  case  can  be  made  out 
for  each  theory.  It  is  this  aspect  that  is  of  importance  for  our  discussion. 

46.  For  our  argument  we  do  not  even  have  to  invoke  Bergstrassser’s  remark  (OLZ 
19:582^):  “1st  in  diesen  traditionsgebundenen  Jahrhunderten  eine  solch  kiihne  Reform, 
wie  Kahle  sie  voraussetzt,  denkbar  ?” 

47.  Cf.  JJS  7:143  (1956). 
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tive  throughout  Jewry,  by  Rabbanites  and  Karaites  alike,  we  must  conclude 
that  this  acceptance  must  have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the  relations 
between  the  two  parties  had  not  yet  come  to  the  critical  stage  that  we  know 
of  at  a  later  time.” 

When,  then,  did  this  happen  ?  How  did  those  Rabbanites  pronounce 
“before”  and  how  should  we  picture  the  development?  I  quote  from 
Kahle’s  latest  statement  ( Der  hebraische  Bibeltext ,  page  68):  “Die  Samari- 
taner  haben  eine  Aussprache  des  Hebraischen  bis  auf  den  heutigen  Tag 
festgehalten,  welche  die  palastinische  Punktation  in  alten  Geniza-Fragmen- 
ten  einst  auch  fur  die  Aussprache  des  Hebraischen  bei  den  rabbanitischen 
Juden  bezeugt  hat.  [Cf.  above,  Note  40.]  Bei  diesen  rabbanitischen  Juden 
ist  diese  Aussprache  aber  abgelost  worden  durch  eine  solche,  die  von  den 
Masoreten  ausgebildet  worden  ist,  die  ihren  Sitz  in  Tiberias  gehabt  haben. 
Diese  haben  der  im  Laufe  des  9.  Jahrhunderts  machtig  aufbliihenden 
Gemeinde  der  Karaer  angehort.  Diese  Aussprache  ist  dann  [sic,  necessarily 
not  earlier  than  900  c.E. — M.G. ]  aber  von  den  rabbanitischen  Juden 
ubernommen  und  hat  sich  bei  ihnen  so  vollstandig  durchgesetzt,  dass 
jede  Erinnerung  an  eine  friihere  Art  der  Aussprache  des  Hebraischen  voll¬ 
standig  in  Vergessenheit  geraten  war.48  Man  hat  sich  sogar  mit  Erfolg  be- 
miiht,  alle  Spuren  zu  verwischen,  die  uns  Kunde  davon  gaben,  dass  die 
karaischen  Masoreten  eine  neue  Aussprache  des  Hebraischen  ausgebildet 
und  durchgeftihrt  haben  [szc]  und  auch  den  karaischen  Ursprung  der 
tiberischen  Punktation  hat  man  zu  vergessen  sich  bemiiht.” 

24.  According  to  Kahle’s  picture,  for  which  we  are  not  offered  a  scrap  of 
direct  evidence,49  we  are  requested  to  believe  that  there  was  a  unique 
case  of  conspiracy  between  Rabbanites  and  Karaites  in  order  to  falsify 


48.  To  keep  chronology  straight:  according  to  this  hypothesis,  all  this  happened  near 
the  lifetime  of  people  like  Menahem  Ben  Saruq  in  Spain  and  Rabbenu  Gershom  in 
Germany — not  to  mention  R.  Sacadva. 

49.  In  order  to  give  what  seems  a  typical  example  of  Kahle’s  argumentation,  I  adduce 
the  following  reasoning  (Hebrdischer  Bibeltext,  p.  67):  “Wir  miissen  also  damit  rechnen, 
dass  die  tiberischen  Masoreten  eine  neue  Methode  der  Andeutung  der  Betonung  der 
hebraischen  Worte  durchgeftihrt  haben  [Agreed — M.G.],  die  fur  die  hebraische  Gramma- 
tik,  wie  wir  sie  kennen,  von  grundlegender  Bedeutung  geworden  ist.  Das  will  aber 
besagen  [$zc],  dass  die  Aussprache  des  Hebraischen  wie  wir  sie  auf  Grund  der  tiberischen 
Punktation  kennen,  iiberhaupt  erst  eine  Schopfung  der  tiberischen  Masoreten  gewesen  ist, 
des  prominentesten  unter  ihnen,  insbesonderer  erst  des  grossen  Masoreten  Mosche 
ben  Ascher,  von  dem  der  Kairoer  Prophetenkodex  eine  der  ganz  grossen  Leistungen 
ist.”  A  perfect  example  of  Kahle’s  non  sequiturs.  [May  1962:  In  Textus  2:2  (1962)  we 
read  that  what  “became  the  official  language  in  Tiberias”  is  a  “form  of  Hebrew  created 
by  the  Tiberian  Massoretes”  (sic) .] 
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purposely50  the  Bible  text,  hushed  up  by  all  concerned.51  This  took  place 
almost  at  the  height  of  the  anti-Karaite  polemic  trend  (around  900  c.e.), 
and  was  accepted  by  authorities  all  over  the  world  within  a  generation  or 
two.  Its  aim  was  to  enforce  (against  whom  ?)  a  text  against  live  tradition, 
which  had  been  modeled  under  the  influence  of  Qoran  readers.  Sapienti 
sat! 

25.  I  think  that  for  the  moment,  leaving  further  details  for  the  forthcoming 
Hebrew  study,  I  made  it  clear  that  I  think  Kahle’s  widely  accepted  theories 
unfortunate,  and  that  I  should  not  like  the  stress  I  put  on  the  novel  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Aleppo  Codex  as  a  written  document  to  be  interpreted  along  the 
lines  of  Kahle’s  hypothesis. 

In  my  opinion,  the  work  of  the  Masoretes,  which  reached  a  peak  in  the 
Aleppo  Codex,  is  to  be  understood  as  the  invention  and  perfection  of  an 
ever  more  refined  graphic  notation  for  an  age-old  oral  tradition52  which 
endeavored  to  note  down  with  the  greatest  possible  exactness53  the  smallest 
details  of  the  customary  liturgical  way  of  reading  the  Bible.54 

50.  Kahle,  Hebrdischer  Bibeltext,  p.  10:  “  Schliesslich  kann  es  heute  keine  Frage  mehr 
scin,  dass  die  Masoreten  von  Tiberias  absichtlich  [My  italics — M.G. ]  Anderungen  der 
Aussprache  des  Hebriiischen  vorgenommen  haben.”  (By  the  way,  this  is  completely 
different  from  what  some  non-specialist  Haskala- writers  who  sometimes  expressed 
themselves  similarly  have  meant.) 

It  is  in  the  same  vein  that  Kahle  suggests  (JJS  7  ;  144  [1956]) — again  leveling  his  accusa¬ 
tions  without  any  evidence — that  in  order  to  hush  up  their  fraudulent  conspiracy,  the 
Masoretes  committed  what  by  law  was  a  heinous  crime  (when  in  fact  they  would  rather 
have  died  than  have  committed  it):  “The  Masoretes  eliminated  all  remnants  of  earlier 
pronunciation  so  radically  that  no  pre-Masoretic  texts  were  allowed  to  be  preserved. 
The  first  specimens  of  earlier  punctuation  to  re-emerge  were  found  in  the  Cairo  Geniza 
where  they  had  been  stored  in  order  to  be  destroyed  [My  italics — M.G.]” 

51.  In  reality,  even  seemingly  insignificant  problems  formed  the  subject  of  “teasing 
questions  and  caused  remarks  in  the  polemical  literature  between  Karaites  and  Rabba- 
nites;  each  party  would  surely  have  seized  upon  the  smallest  evidence  of  doubtful  pro¬ 
cedure  in  order  to  tease  the  other  and  to  accuse  it.  These  remarks  are  known  in  the 
literature  for  almost  a  century.  They  were  republished  by  Strack  in  1879  and  1897  and 
have  appeared  on  numerous  occasions  since.  Kahle  prefers  to  ignore  all  this.  See  my 
Nosah  ha-Miqra. 

52.  The  explanations  by  medieval  grammarians  are  not  to  be  dismissed  without 
eliciting  some  information  (see  Note  55).  The  need  for  writing  down  the  tradition  was, 
in  my  opinion,  primarily  an  inner  problem  (dangers  of  sectarianism,  deviating  traditions 
over  the  centuries,  didactic  needs,  etc.).  Although  this  assumes  that  the  main  reasons 
were  not  exterior  circumstances,  which  used  to  be  thought  responsible,  I  believe  the  in¬ 
vention  of  diacritic  notation  by  the  Syriac  scribes  was  of  greater  importance  than,  c.g., 
S.  W.  Baron,  Social  and  Religious  History  of  the  Jews,  VI  (New  York,  1958),  241,  wishes 
to  allow.  Cf.  also  my  remarks  on  “The  Diacritic  Points  in  Syriac,”  Tarbiz  24:105!. 
(1955). 

53.  As  shown  by  different  opinions  on  methegs,  erasures,  and  changes.  Cf.  §§  io,  27,  30. 

54.  It  should  be  made  quite  clear  that  in  this  case  also,  writing  down  a  tradition  is  not 
the  end  of  oral  tradition ,  a  fact  not  appreciated  sufficiently  by  most  European  (and 
American)  scholars.  Thus  the  original  custom  of  “indicating  the  accents”  by  movement 
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Critical  scholarship  should,  no  doubt,  refrain  from  accepting  at  their 
face  value  the  statements  of  the  Masoretes  (always  including  here  the  early 
punctuators)  about  their  activity.  But  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  what  those 
views  were.  Their  testimony  is  largely  identical  with  our  view — with  the 
necessary  difference  that  for  them  the  “tradition  from  time  immemorial” 
was  identified  with  the  Revelation  on  Sinai,55  with  Ezra,  with  the  Temple, 
and  so  on.  Our  thesis,  to  be  sure,  maintains  solely  that  theii^jyasJbasically 
a  living  tradition  (which  probably  had  undergone  slight  diachronic 


of  the  hand  continued  long  after  the  invention  of  the  signs  (which,  to  be  sure,  were  never 
introduced  into  the  scrolls).  Cf.  Rashi’s  note  on  the  Talmudic  dictum  ( Berakhoth ,  62a): 
mm  m  nxitttf  (“for  one  uses  it  [i.e.,  one’s  right  hand]  for  indicating  Torah 
accents”):  “One  moves  one’s  hand  according  to  the  cantillation  accent;  I  have  seen 
readers  [doing]  this  who  came  from  Palestine.”  Similarly  S.  Baer  and  H.  L.  Strack, 
Dikduke ,  §  17  {Die  Dikduke  Ha- Teamim  des  Ahron  ben  Moscheh  ben  Ascher  [Leipzig,  1879]), 
speak  of  an  accent  mm3  *P3  nxxv  (“going  tremblingly  forth  from  the  hand”).  J.  Qafih 
mentions  {Sinai  29:262  [1951])  that  this  custom  is  still  alive  in  Yemen. 

The  relationship  between  quoting  by  heart  and  melodious  accentuation  was  well  realized 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  cf.  Tosafoth  on  Megilla  32a.  Cf.  J.  Ycivin,  Leshotienu  24:48  (1960), 
who  quotes  Sacadya’s  justification  for  the  use  of  accents  in  his  writings:  nnxnpV  Vnox  )13’V 
n'UDnV  p«xi  (“so  that  it  is  easier  to  read  and  to  memorize”). 

It  would  also  seem  that  the  famous  fragments  from  the  Cairo  Geniza  of  so-called  “  Short¬ 
hand  Bibles”  (published  first,  I  think,  by  A.  Neubauer,  JQR  7: 36 iff.  [1894]  and  analyzed 
first  by  M.  Friedlander  [ibid.,  p.  564])  throw  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  relationship 
between  written  text  and  oral  tradition.  [May  1962:  See  also  the  material  published  by 
Yeivin,  Textus  2:i2of.]  Another  aspect  of  the  problem,  merely  to  be  hinted  at,  is  the 
non-Tiberian  reading  habits  of  various  Jewish  communities  in  disregard  of  their  Tiberian 
Bible  text  (see  above,  Note  7;  see  especially — also  for  non-Biblical  texts — S.  Morag, 
Leshonenu  La-cAm  73:22^  [1957],  and  the  literature  there  and  in  Leshonenu  La-cA?n 
74:73;  also  Tarbiz  30:121  [i960]).  Furthermore,  the  fate  of  texts  written  by  scribes  of 
different  traditional  reading  habits — such  as  “Sefardis”  (see  below,  Notes  65  and  112) 
and  Yemenites  who  ostensibly  tried  to  reproduce  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  (see  my  “Biblical 
Manuscripts,”  pp.  39ff.)  shows  the  power  of  traditions  long  after  the  Tiberian  Bible 
text  had  become  “officially”  accepted. 

55.  The  varying  details  as  to  the  origin  of  the  oral  tradition  and  its  subsequent  graphic 
fixation  are  of  considerable  interest,  but  they  are  outside  our  scope.  The  usual  picture  of 
medieval  grammarians — not  by  necessity  identical  with  that  of  the  Masoretes  and  punctu¬ 
ators  themselves — runs  somewhat  like  this:  nnxnp  Dn&Dm  pVx  DmVy  ’Vm  Vid*iVx  “moVx 
cmiy  xn^3  mxDi  .sxiyx^x  ^>di  ^xi^xi  mp^xi  nns^xi  30^x1  'udsVxi  3xn^xi  d'xVxi  ym^>x3 
x'-rm  .(x"r  ,30  mma)  "min  ra  nxiop  pm3  nap*  xV"  iVxp  xoo  x'x^x  mVxi  jxoV^x  nxsin 
nrumi  m^Vx  x*m3x  xixi  xo^s  .ns  ’Vx  ns  p  ppVn  orn:y  ]X3i  .p’pnVx  osnVx  in 

•  •  •  xrvrm  xiVoun  xioxps  nVo^>x  jnrnn  nyxopsx  ’Vs?  xiuro  mVVx  (A.  Neubauer,  Petite 
Grammaire  hebrdique  [Leipzig,  1891],  p.  23) — “And  Moses  used  to  read  the  text  before 
them  and  securely  taught  them  all  the  different  ways  of  vocalization.  All  these  were 
movements  of  the  mouth  and  also  of  the  hand,  as  the  Sages  put  it:  ‘One  should  not 
wipe  oneself  with  the  right  hand,  because  one  uses  it  for  indicating  the  Torah  accents.’ 
This  is  the  true  custom,  and  this  used  to  be  the  way  of  dictating  all  of  it.  But  once  they 
saw  that  the  Diaspora  had  started  and  that  the  language  had  become  confused 
[literally:  torn  to  parts],  they  were  afraid  that  [the  language]  might  become  cut  off  and 
forgotten  by  the  Nation.  So  they  started  to  put  signs  and  marks.”  To  be  sure,  this  is  a 
standard  explanation  for  the  change-over  from  oral  tradition.  Cf.  Rashi  ad  Baba  MdsVa 
33a. 
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changes).56  The  Masoretes  were  convinced,  rightly  in  their  way,  that  they 
were  keeping  up  an  ancient  tradition,  and  interfering  with  it  purposely 
would  have  been  for  them  the  worst  crime  possible.  Yet  they  were  extreme¬ 
ly  proud,  quite  justifiedly,  of  their  own  achievement:57  the  graphic  notation 
and  its  perfection,  so  as  to  safeguard  the  ancient  tradition  for  all  future 
generations.58  It  was  this  double  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  the  tradition  and 

The  ideas  as  to  when  the  fixation  in  writing  occurred  are  clearly  expressed  in  “Manuel 
du  Lecteur,”  ed.  J.  Derenbourg,  JA  16:361  [1870]:  jai  o^nn  nVa  *ian  •>«  dtk  -i?3X’  dxi» 
o^mriNn  vbv  ranv  htsts  k in  jmis  ’a  n^nn  y*p  /n’*pa  nm?  ptp  1733  pnix  ppnm  D’Tsyun 
p&’o  )ms  upsn  nr  V17  i73’aon  ]^iai  .  .  .  'iai  nwisn  mis  N*>n  in  nsapn  mis  *pn  it  :vi73ki 

Dlip?3  1731NU7  ’73  E7’1  .  .  .  nVUSH  I^K  ]H^>  1^S7m  ]J11K  13n3E7  ]H  KITS  niTS’TS  "I731NE7  ’73  E7’  .]H3  173^1 

ma’D  pama  no  T>m  ,no  ^yatp  nnn  i?sa  ’>a*»o?3  ne??372  pr:y  ^>aK  .•jmTat^n  jnnxa  :in?3KE7  nn,mn7 
]vai  .p’k  ’dts  p’n  iVap  pi  .  .  .  nc773?3  117731^  3?3D  ppna  mix  pmpi  D’73y&  xVi  D’aV?3  x^a  piosn 
ninrsa  Van  dhts^’e;  na  |’g773inn  ]na  npai  oippm  dhtsoi  iiTsy  ptpVn  n^aVann  ni^n  n^’nnns?  ikii? 
^•*»a*»o?a  HK77373  is?73E7ff  pvrp-rn  ’d  Vs?  tnpn  p27^a  nns  ^an  p^Vn  n’nm  (My  emphasis — M.G.) 
“If  someone  says:  Who  invented  these  vowels  and  accents  and  who  fixed  the  forms  as 
we  have  them  now — let  him  know,  to  begin  with,  that  their  form  was  decided  on  by  the 
later  generations  who  said :  This  is  the  form  of  a  qamas  or  a  patah  ...  So  they  all  agreed 
and  made  the  signs  for  learning  and  teaching  purposes  [sic].  Some  say  that  the  writing 
down  and  invention  of  graphic  signs  occurred  in  the  days  of  Ezra  .  .  .  and  some  say  before 
him.  But  the  matter  itself  comes  from  Moses  on  Sinai  and  was  oral  tradition  like  the  Oral 
Law.  One  wrote  without  vowels  and  accents,  but  read  them,  just  as  one  heard  it  from 
Moses  .  .  .  and  they  handed  them  from  generation  to  generation.  But  once  they  saw  that 
the  Diaspora  had  started  and  that  the  language  had  become  confused  [Because  of  VaVan2 
in  this  text  I  slightly  twisted  the  translation  of  nniPn  above — A/.G.],  they  began  to  mark 
them  and  to  fix  them  and  they  vocalized  the  codices  so  that  everyone  could  quickly  learn 
them  and  use  a  correct  language  according  to  the  exact  way  they  had  heard  from  Moses 
on  Sinai.” 

Allowing  for  the  difference  of  eleven  or  twelve  centuries,  these  medieval  descriptions 
are  truer  to  the  substance  of  the  facts  than  the  theories  of  Kahle.  For  another  interesting 
aspect  of  medieval  attitudes  I  refer  meanwhile  to  the  text  in  Levy,  Zur  Masoretischen 
Grammatik ,  n^>. 

56.  I  need  not  add  that  the  emphasis  on  the  true  traditional  character  of  the  Tiberian 
Bible  text  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  value  of  other  oral  traditions — “dialects,” 
so  to  speak  whether  they  were  written  down  or  not  (see  above,  §6).  That  the  other  tradi¬ 
tions  finally  bowed  to  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  and  that  the  superiority  of  ’73XE7Vk  rwip 
became  universally  recognized  (cf.  Yacqub  al-Qirqisanl,  Kitab  al-*  Anwar,  I,  139)  is 
the  outcome  of  historical  circumstances,  although  the  feeling  that  the  Babylonian  tradi¬ 
tion  was  less  accurate  (Dnnxnp  nuaan,  loc.  cit.)  is  noteworthy.  But  the  fact  that  it  did  happen 
seems  to  me  another  important  indication  against  Kahle’s  thesis.  See  below,  Note  118. 

57.  As  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  Baer-Strack,  Die  Dikduke ,  etc.,  and  from 
Moses  Ben  Asher’s  remarks.  See  also  above,  Note  18. 

58.  This  point  ought  to  be  stressed  because  even  in  the  latest  discussion  of  this  apparent 
contradiction  (M.  Zucker’s  refutation  of  B.  Klar,  Tarbiz  27:63^(1958])  the  matter  has 
not  been  fully  explored.  As  for  the  views  of  the  Masoretes  themselves  on  the  graphic 
notation,  the  analysis  of  the  sources  adduced  by  Klar  ( Tarbiz  14:156^  [1943];  15:36^ 
[J944]>  collected  in  his  posthumous  Mehqarim  wd-cIyyiititm  [Tel-Aviv,  1954],  pp.  276ff.), 
A.  Dothan  (Sinai  4i:28of.,  35of.  [1957]),  Zucker  (Tarbiz  27:63^)  and  Kahle  (JfJS 
7: 140  [1956])  make  me  definitely  side  with  all  the  latter  against  Klar’s  contention  that  the 
Masoretes  themselves  believed  the  graphic  signs  to  be  old.  (This  does  not  mean  that  I 
accept,  for  example,  all  the  details  of  Dothan’s  remarks.)  What  the  Masoretes  believed 
was  that  the  accents  and  so  on  were  old,  but  not  so  their  signs.  No  quotation  adduced 
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the  novelty  of  the  graphic  notation59  which  explains,  in  my  opinion,  all 
contemporaneous  statements  on  the  subject.60 

26.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  discussions,  let  us  state  that  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  activities  of  the  Masoretes  does  not  deny  that  the  very 
process  of  fixing  a  final  graphic  notation  possibly  necessitated  certain  very 
minor  adjustments  which  might  have  been  sometimes  against  the  oral 
custom  (of  a  minority  or  the  majority  of  Masoretes  ?).  In  certain  matters 
of  accentuation — especially  with  regard  to  gaQyas>  the  vast  majority  of  the 
hillufim  (see  below,  Note  109) — the  Systemzivang  might  have  been  strong.61 
But  it  is  precisely  the  fact  ignored  until  now  that  such  minute  differences 
were  noted  down  with  unbelievable  exactness  and  that  different  Tiberian 
graphic  notations  turn  out  on  examination  to  represent  identical  phonetic 
systems  (see  below,  Section  VII)  that  proves  the  underlying  practically 
uniform62  oral  tradition,  common  to  all,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  Tiberian 
Bible  text. 

To  my  knowledge  it  has  never  been  spelled  out  that  all  the  much  publi¬ 
cized  differences  in  graphic  habits63  among  all  the  Tiberian  Masoretes, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  never  amounted  to  more  than  shades  of 


necessitates  Klar’s  assumption  and,  as  a  personal  conviction,  I  would  never  assume  without 
clinching  arguments  that  scholars  did  not  know  what  had  happened  a  few  generations 
before  their  time.  After  all,  the  matter  was  known  in  roughly  contemporaneous  Responsa 
(cf.  Klar,  Tarbiz  14:  170,  who  raises  the  problem  of  the  authorship  of  certain  Responsa). 

59.  A  good  formulation  is  given  by  the  anonymous  author  quoted  in  Mahzor  Vitry  (cf. 

Klar,  loc.  cit .,  p.  170).  While  it  is  continuously  quoted  in  connection  with  the  three 
vocalization  systems  its  main  subject  is  easily  neglected:  naxau;  on  mrua  ww 

D’&vr  Drrap  -npa^  nan  npa  px  ,m3pnp  ion  onoio  mraan  rw’O  Vnx  . . . 

•^>X"W>  fix  np:^  “The  cantillation  accents  were,  indeed,  revealed  to  Moses  .  .  .  but  the 
signs  [My  italics — M.G. ]  were  arranged  by  the  Scribes,  and  for  this  reason  the  Tiberian 
vocalization  is  not  like  ours  and  both  are  different  from  the  Palestinian  one.” 

60.  The  Karaite  attitude  remains  to  be  discussed  (see  my  Nosah  ha-Miqra).  For  the 
moment  suffice  it  to  state  (with  a  reference  to  Qirqisani)  that  the  belief  in  the  antiquity 
of  the  graphic  signs  was  by  no  means  the  accepted  Karaite  theory  around  900  c.E. 

61.  To  give  another  example:  I  think  it  possible  that  some  adjustments  were  made  in 
questions  of  the  realization  of  the  zero  vowel  after  faucals.  This  is  a  very  far  cry  from 
Kahle’s  theory  of  “restitution.”  See  Note  64. 

62.  In  certain  cases  the  fixation  in  writing,  accepted  by  all,  surely  tended  to  obscure 
traditional  differences  in  pronunciation.  The  locus  classicus  is  for  me  the  document  re¬ 
published  in  Levy,  Zur  masoretischen  Grammatik  (cf.  his  pp.  20  and  31  and,  earlier, 
J.  Mann,  The  Jews  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine ,  II  [London,  1922],  43)  that  the  spelling  vw 
obscured  the  tradition  of  pronouncing  d$te  etc.,  as  pronounced  by  Ben  Asher  himself 
and  all  other  “Tiberians”:  xVi  xnaiD-n?’  xV  nnVs?  ]X3  )m  ppVnVxn  Dns?»  x'*in  rrnnu  Vnx  span 
’n  x«  pttVi?'’ — “All  Tiberians  have  this  by  oral  teaching  even  if  they  do  not  know  its 
reason.” 

63.  This  includes  what  I  think  is  a  Ben  Naftali  text  as  well  as  what  Kahle  thinks  it  is. 
See  below,  Section  VII.  Our  statement  does  not  deal,  of  course,  with  the  classical  issue  of 
Inconsequenzen  der  hebrdischen  Punktation. 
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phonetic  realization,64  one  vowel-phoneme  (possibly)65  and  the  “famous 
contraction”  to  wi,  ll ,  ye.™  To  that  degree  did  the  Masoretes  succeed  in 
disguising  the  origins  of  their  “artificial  invention,”  until  they  were  un¬ 
masked  by  Kahle. 

V.  Mishael’s  Hillufim  and  the  Ben  Asher  Codices 
27.  Having  dealt  with  the  origins  out  of  which  the  work  of  the  Ben  Ashers 
grew,  we  now  have  to  turn  to  the  codices  themselves  which  are  linked 

64.  The  vast  literature  on  the  problem  of  pronouncing  shdva/hataf — i.e.,  the  question  of 
free  variants  of  the  zero  vowel — makes  it  clear  that  this  was  regarded  as  the  gravest 
problem.  In  number,  of  course,  the  differences  on  the  gacya  overshadowed  everything 
else.  See  Note  109. 

65.  I  am  paraphrasing  mainly  the  statement  about  the  differences  between  the  Maso¬ 
retes  (Levy,  Zur  ?nasoretische?i  Grammatik ,  *»):  nnDi  p  n-p'na  ’D  nidV/i'sk  *rj? 

.yinnfe  *ncn  pxo  man  n'nV'flVi  pnam.  “They  differed  in  many  matters  with  regard  to  qamas 
and  patah ,  sere  and  segol ,  quiescent  and  mobile  shdva.” 

While  the  opposition  of  the  graphemes  ..  versus  v  cannot  be  said  to  be  phonemic 
in  the  Tiberian  Bible  text — although  there  are  signs  of  a  beginning  phonemization — 
the  opposition  -  versus  t  certainly  is.  It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  the  early  Tiberian 
Masoretes  tried,  indeed,  to  represent  graphically  another  tradition  which  did  not 
have  the  opposition  [a]: [a] — a  tradition  later  on  to  be  labeled  “Sefardi”;  see  Notes  54, 
109,  and  1 12.  But  I  doubt  that  this  was  felt  as  a  problem  within  the  Tiberian  Bible  text, 
or  that  within  that  earlier  tradition  out  of  which  the  Tiberian  text  grew  there  was  a 
problem  as  to  the  phonemic  opposition  between  these  vowels.  However,  although  the 
question  does  not  seem  to  have  been  studied  until  now,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  a  case 
can  be  made  out  for  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  type  of  vocalization  being  secondary  to  a  “Ti¬ 
berian  grapheme  “system  which  in  fact  was  “  proto-Sefardi”;  fortheway  in  which  all  ancient 
manuscripts  write  the  qamas  (  r  )  gives  some  food  for  thought.  Cf.  also  Notes  109,  112. 

I  doubt,  however,  that  this  whole  problem  did  exist  within  the  Tiberian  Bible  text 
tradition.  That  is,  although  I  have  taken  care  to  indicate  the  possibility  in  the  text,  I 
believe  that  within  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  tradition  there  were  no  phonemic  oppositions. 
The  text  adduced  before  would  hardly  have  mentioned  this  matter  in  such  an  incidental 
fashion ;  moreover,  arguments  about  such  a  problem  would  have  left  their  mark  in  quite 
a  different  way.  In  my  opinion,  these  differences  within  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  refer 
to  exactly  the  type  of  hillufim  quoted  for  Ben  Asher-Ben  Naftali,  mainly  dependent  on 
the  degree  of  stress.  See  below,  Note  109. 

To  the  problem  hinted  at  above,  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  question  of  a  “  proto- 
Sefardi  “  vocalization — not  merely  a  reading  tradition,  which  would  be  obvious — has 
been  on  my  mind  for  some  time.  “Proto-”  is  to  be  understood  in  a  similar  way  to  the  now 
already  fashionable  “Proto-”  traditions  of  the  “Latter”  Greek  versions.  (For  the  Syriac 
versions  see  my  Text  and  Language ,  p.  198.)  The  question  is  tied  up  with  the  “Palestinian” 
use  of  graphemes,  but  our  “Tiberian”  manuscripts  known  at  present  are  of  too  late  a 
date,  and  arguments  are  bound  to  lead  to  a  vicious  circle.  Were  our  paleographic  know¬ 
ledge  larger,  we  might  at  least  find  out  a  little  more  about  the  vexing  question:  in  what 
places  did  reading  habits  conflict  with  the  intention  of  scribes  to  reproduce  the  “official” 
Tiberian  Bible  text?  While  “geographical  paleography”  is  still  a  dream,  it  need  not  be 
pointed  out — especially  after  the  work  of  scholars  like  H.  Yalon  and  Y.  G.  F.  Gumpertz — 
that  “Sefardi”  is  simply  an  a  posteriori  label,  both  in  the  historic  and  in  the  “prehistoric” 
(i.e.,  before  900  c.k.)  dimensions.  For  the  whole  issue — also  with  regard  to  Sperber’s 
claims  in  HUCA  16:450  (1941) — see  my  Nosah  ha-Miqra.  See  also  above,  Notes  17  and  21 
and  my  “Biblical  Manuscripts,”  pp.  42f.,  47 f. 

66.  The  hilluf  wdyi>wtf  ysye>ye  etc.  is,  of  course,  the  major  phonetic  difference 
between  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naftali.  See  below,  Note  108. 
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with  their  name,  as  well  as  to  Mishael  Ben  cUzziel’s  famous  treatise  on  the 
differences  ( hillufim )  between  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naftali. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Mishael’s  treatise  had  become  the  proof- 
stone  used  by  Kahle — especially  thanks  to  the  investigations  of  his  student 
Lipschiitz67 — and  others  to  investigate  the  possible  Ben  Asher  character 
of  a  manuscript.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mishael’s  treatise  is  largely 
superior  to  other  lists  of  differences  between  the  versions  of  Ben  Asher 
and  Ben  Naftali08  and  in  the  first  days  of  our  investigation  of  the  Aleppo 
Codex  it  was  a  most  welcome  help.  I  feel  therefore  guilty  of  ingratitude 
if  I  have  to  stress  now  that  the  readings  of  Mishael  prove  in  no  way  a 
rival  to  the  Aleppo  Codex.  In  fact,  as  regards  our  knowledge  of  the  Ben 
Asher  text,  it  has  practically  become  superfluous  through  the  Aleppo 
Codex.69  This  does  not  mean  that  the  details  of  Mishael’s  list  are  not 
instructive  or  need  not  be  published.70  But  the  main  importance  of  the  list 
lies  now  in  its  Ben  Naftali  readings  (see  Notes  68  and  87).  Since  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Aleppo  Codex  has  been  established,  the  procedure  must  be 
reversed.  It  is  the  Aleppo  Codex  that  is  now  our  yardstick  forjudging  the 
character  of  other  manuscripts — and  forjudging  Mishael.71 
28.  This  claim  has  to  be  explained.  Given  the  result  that  the  treatise  of 
Mishael  has  been  shown  to  be  generally  correct  in  its  quotations  of  Ben 
Asher  readings,  we  must  ask:  “Do  these  readings  practically  reflect  the 
text  of  the  Aleppo  Codex,  or  do  they  differ  considerably  from  it?”  If  the 
latter  were  the  case,  we  would  have  to  explore  seriously  the  possibility 
that  there  was  in  existence  another  text  attributed  to  Aaron  Ben  Asher, 

67.  In  his  introduction  and  edition  of  Ben  Aser-Ben  Naftali  (1935).  Owing  to  the  per¬ 
secution  in  Germany,  the  dissertation  was  never  published  in  full.  See  Note  70. 

68.  Cf.  also  H.  Yalon,  Kiryat  Sefer  30:258  (1955).  To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  ever 
seriously  troubled  to  find  out  whether  all  the  other  lists  of  hillufim — many  of  which  were 
published  in  Ginsburg’s  Massorah ,  s.v.  D’Di^n — are  really  as  worthless  as  they  were 
made  out  to  be  (cf.  Lipschiitz,  Ben  Aser-Ben  Naftali ,  pp.  2f.).  The  main  problem  is  that 
we  have  few  means  of  finding  out  which  of  the  hillufim  contained  in  these  and  not  contained 
in  Lipschiitz  are  true  ones  and  whether  they  have  been  handed  down  correctly.  However, 
with  the  help  of  the  Aleppo  Codex  some  material  can  probably  be  salvaged.  This  would 
by  now  be  important  mainly  for  the  readings  of  Ben  Naftali. 

69.  The  hillufim  remain  of  practical  interest  for  the  Ben  Asher  text  only  in  the  part 
which  is  already  published — because  it  is  missing  in  the  Aleppo  Codex — and  in  its  few 
readings  in  the  end  of  the  Hagiographa. 

70.  I  understand  that  the  original  editor,  Lipschiitz,  who  was  forced  to  discontinue  his 
publication  (see  Note  67),  is  now  ready  to  publish  the  whole  treatise.  [May  1962  :  Published 
just  recently  through  the  Hebrew  University  Bible  Project,  Textus  2 :  Kff .  (Jerusalem, 
1962);  see  below,  Note  109.]  In  Hebrdischer  Bibeltext,  p.  16,  Kahle  announced  that  Lacave 
also  is  preparing  an  edition — which  seems  unnecessary  duplication.  However,  at  this  stage 
it  is  the  checking  of  Mishael’s  list  against  the  Aleppo  Codex  on  which  all  the  results 
depend.  The  data  as  analyzed  by  me  will  be  given  in  Nos  ah  ha-Miqra. 

71.  I  have  hinted  at  this  in  Text  and  Language ,  p.  x. 
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apart  from  the  Aleppo  Codex,  considered  equally  authoritative,  so  that 
a  Masoretic  scholar  like  Mishael  could  use  it  for  his  list.  That  would  be  a 
strong  indication  against  the  unique  position  we  claim  for  the  Aleppo  Codex 
and  might  mean  that  we  cannot  reach  the  archetype  of  the  text  of  Aaron 
Ben  Asher  (see  my  Text  and  Language ,  pages  1 56f.) 

29.  The  opposite  is  the  case.  A  comparison  of  the  whole  of  Mishael’s  text 
to  the  Aleppo  Codex  yields  about  one  to  two  per  cent  discrepancies.  It 
would  be,  indeed,  against  sound  practice  to  make  these  astonishingly  few 
differences  bear  the  weight  of  such  a  far-going  hypothesis  as  suggested 
above  (for  argument’s  sake  only).  The  solution  is  self-evident:  the  Aleppo 
Codex  is  an  original  autograph.  Mishael’s  list,  as  we  possess  it,  is  as  good 
a  tool  as  we  can  hope  for.  But  it  is  a  copy  of  a  secondary  compilation?* 
Because  of  possible  future  arguments  I  would  like  to  add  that  in  all 
publications  by  Kahle  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  has  been  given  as  the 
time  for  Mishael’s  treatise.73  It  is,  however,  customary  in  investigating 
documents  to  comment  on  both  the  possible  date  of  authorship  and  of  the 
copy  itself.  For  some  reason  I  do  not  find  that  Kahle  ever  commented 
on  the  latter  point.  A  final  statement  could  be  made  only  after  examining 
the  original  fragments  which  Kahle  used.  But  a  careful  analysis  of  Kahle’s 
transcription  makes  me  suggest  that  the  copy  is  hardly  earlier  than  the 
thirteenth  century — at  least  three  centuries  after  the  Aleppo  Codex.74 
So  much  for  our  claim  that  in  spite  of  its  superiority  to  other  lists  Mishael’s 


72.  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  Mishael’s  original  list  looked  different  from  the  copy 
we  possess.  But  the  astonishing  unevenness  in  adducing  readings — sometimes  one  reading 
for  a  large  number  of  chapters  leaving  serious  lacunae,  make  one  wonder  what  degree  of 
exhaustiveness  the  author  had  intended.  Or  was  it  just  a  checklist  for  scribes  ?  The  fact 
as  such  as  been  noted  by  Lipschutz,  Ben  Aser-Ben  Naftali,  pp.  6f. 

It  certainly  strikes  one  as  ironical  that  the  first  hilluf  quoted  in  the  “official”  technical 
literature  on  the  Pentateuchal  text  is  not  included  in  Lipschutz.  It  is  quoted  by  Mena- 
hem  di  Lonzano,  "Or  Torah  (Homburg,  1738)  on  Gen.  1 : 14  mND  vr.  See  below,  Note  121. 

73.  There  is  no  proof  for  that  date  but  also  none  against  it.  Cf.  A.  Ben  David  in  Beth 
Mtqrd  3: 1 7f.  (1958).  The  eleventh  century  is  possible  as  a  terminus  ante  quem,  but  is  not 
proved.  Kahle’s  suggestion  of  the  tenth  century  (since  Masoreten  des  Western,  II,  60*) 
is  a  guess  which  has  not  gained  force  from  repetition. 

74.  My  claim  is  mainly  based  on  the  following  fact.  In  Kahle’s  transcript  I  find  a 
number  of  interchanges  of  segol-patah ,  e.g. : 

(jei-t  10:24),  (Dan.  3 12;  Jer.  34:1),  ON  ]riNl  (Ezek.  16:12) 

'V  npNi  (Zech.  1|:7)>  mnrwx  (Ps.  s;8)  “iDxn  (Ps.  69:i6)  etc. 

[May  1962  :  None  of  these  is  given  in  the  edition  of  Lipschutz  ;  see  above,  Note  70,  and 
below,  Note  109.]  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  simple  mistakes  and  he  must  have  copied 
these  from  the  manuscripts  (without  being  aware,  at  the  time,  of  their  importance  as 
evidence).  If  so,  the  fragments  must  be  of  Yemenite  provenance.  This  leaves  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  as  terminus  post  quem  for  our  copy.  This  analysis  disposes  of  all  exagger¬ 
ated  claims  which  anyone  might  care  to  put  forward  with  regard  to  our  copy  of  Mishael. 
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treatise  is  obviously  far  from  being  perfect.75  In  any  event  we  are  not 
entitled  to  assume  because  of  the  few  discrepancies  that  Mishael’s  list  bears 
witness  to  another  Ben  Asher  tradition. 

30.  Our  next  step  is  to  find  out  whether  our  claim  for  the  Aleppo  Codex 
is  invalidated  by  the  only  other  complete  codex  of  the  Bible  connected 
with  Aaron  Ben  Ashers  name  in  a  colophon:  the  Leningrad  Codex. 

If  we  follow  Kahle’s  pronouncements  on  the  subject  carefully,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  accepted  the  Leningrad  Codex,  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
basis  for  the  third  edition  of  the  Stuttgart  Biblia  Hebraica  only  faute  de 
mieux.  Even  though  he  had  never  seen  more  than  the  photograph  of  the 
one  page  of  the  Aleppo  Codex,  he  would  have  preferred  to  use  the  Aleppo 
Codex.76  However,  once  the  Leningrad  Codex  had  to  be  chosen,  its 
value  rose  slowly  but  steadily  in  consecutive  descriptions,  until  it  became 
the  primary  Ben  Asher  text.77  But  for  our  recovery  of  the  true  Ben  Asher 
text,  the  Leningrad  Codex  would  have  stood  unchallenged  and  all  other 
manuscripts  of  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  would  have  been  judged  by  it.78 

Our  earlier  study79  left  no  doubt  that  the  Leningrad  Codex  is  no  rival 
to  the  Aleppo  Codex  and  that  it  should  not  be  used  as  a  yardstick  to  measure 
other  manuscripts.  In  the  best  case  we  might  take  its  colophon  at  its  face 
value  and  make  the  codex  a  copy  harmonized  with  the  Ben  Asher  text 
according  to  some  copies  which  bore  Ben  Asher’s  name.80  But  it  is  clear 
by  now  that  the  Leningrad  Codex  was  basically  not  a  Ben  Asher  codex. 
It  was  secondarily  brought  into  harmony  with  a  Ben  Asher  Vorlage  by 

75.  From  a  different  angle  Ben  David  ( Beth  Miqrd  3 : 1 7f.)  has  come  to  a  similar  result, 
without  any  connection  with  the  problem  of  the  Aleppo  Codex. 

76.  See  the  introduction  to  the  Biblia  Hebraica,  p.  vi. 

77.  In  Kahle’s  Hebrdischer  Bibeltext,  p.  9,  we  finally  come  upon  the  unbelievable  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Leningrad  Codex  is  the  “alteste  vollstandige  Ben  Ascher-Handschrift.” 
Or  does  Kahle  wish  to  elevate  the  Leningrad  Codex  to  that  position  because  the  Aleppo 
Codex  has  recently  been  mutilated  by  vandals  ?  (See  President  Ben-Zvi’s  description, 
Textus  1 :  if.  [i960].) 

78.  This  is  not  quite  correct.  Without  having  the  Aleppo  Codex  at  his  disposal,  Yalon 
had  become  suspicious  of  the  many  erasures  in  the  Leningrad  Codex  ( Kiryat  Sefer 
30:259  [1955];  cf.  32: 100  [1957]).  See  also  F.  Perez-Castro,  Sefarad  is:2yi.  (1955). 
Kahle  says  now  {Hebrdischer  Bibeltext,  p.  77)  that  the  corrections  and  erasures  were  known 
to  the  editors  of  the  Biblia  Hebraica.  It  might  have  been  useful  to  state  all  the  facts  thirty 
years  ago.  From  R.  Kind's  introduction  to  the  Biblia  Hebraica  (p.  iv)  these  could  hardly 
be  inferred. 

79.  See  my  “Authenticity  of  the  Aleppo  Codex,”  §  1 3f.  See  also  Lowinger,  Textus 
1 :64f.  (i960). 

80.  See  above,  Note  34.  For  the  moment  I  do  not  wish  to  press  the  point  that  the  Lenin¬ 
grad  Codex  has  a  colophon  in  the  first  person  singular  which  does  not  put  forward  the 
claim  of  connection  with  Ben  Asher  (fol.  474a).  It  is  the  colophon  in  the  third  person 
(fol.  479a)  that  does  this.  At  the  time  of  writing  I  have  no  means  of  checking  on  the 
question  of  handwriting. 
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endless  erasures  and  changes.  This  procedure  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  great 
importance  as  proof  for  the  status  which  Aaron’s  text  must  have  had  in  the 
generation  after  he  passed  away  and  should  be  taken  as  strengthening  our 
claims  as  to  his  position  (see  below,  Note  91).  The  Leningrad  Codex  was 
turned  very  successfully  into  a  Ben  Asher  codex  and  was  not  too  bad  a 
substitute.  But  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  no  direct  copy  can  be  a  rival  to  the 
archetype,  a  harmonized  manuscript  can  do  this  even  less  well.  We  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  deviations  of  the  Leningrad  Codex  from 
the  Aleppo  Codex  can  even  be  taken  to  represent  the  readings  of  Ben 
Asher  codices  (assumed  for  argument’s  sake)  of  parts  of  the  Bible.81  But 
surely  they  challenge  the  unique  position  of  the  Aleppo  Codex. 

As  matters  stand  today  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  Leningrad 
Codex  represents  in  any  way  a  genuine  Ben  Asher  tradition  where  it  differs 
from  the  Aleppo  Codex.82  Needless  to  add,  that  this  makes  its  reproduction 
as  the  basic  text  of  a  new  scholarly  edition  of  the  Bible  an  anachronism.83 
31.  None  of  our  sources,  then,  disproves  the  unique  position  we  have 
claimed  for  the  Aleppo  Codex — although  I  should  like  to  stress  that  there 
is  naturally  no  possibility  of  obtaining  clinching  positive  proof.  While  the 
codices  of  parts  of  the  Bible  are  still  of  interest,  we  can  study  at  the  moment 
only  British  Museum  Or.  4445s4  and  have  to  wait  until  the  Leningrad 

81.  It  should  be  stressed  that  for  my  general  hypothesis  I  do  not  have  to  assume  that 

there  was  no  other  authentic  Ben  Asher  tradition  apart  from  the  Aleppo  Codex.  It  happens 
to  be  a  fact  that  there  remains  no  basis  for  such  an  assumption  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see  now, 
there  is  no  text  which  clearly  represents  such  a  tradition.  Were  we  to  find  such  a  manu¬ 
script,  it  could  be  taken  as  representing  other  codices  by  Ben  Asher  of  parts  of  the  Bible. 
Note  that  the  colophons  speak  of  onso  in  the  plural,  and  the  copyist  surely  did 

not  intend  to  present  an  eclectic  text-edition  of  Ben  Asher  codices!  I  speak  of  colophons  in 
the  plural  because  of  the  codex  from  Tschufutkale  (allegedly  written  in  989  C.E.;  referred 
to  in  Baer-Strack,  Dikduke,  p.  xxvii).  For  the  time  being  the  matter  of  the  genuineness  of 
that  codex  from  Firkowich’s  collections  must  naturally  be  left  in  abeyance.  (This  question 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  completely  different  issue  of  fifteenth-century  Yemenite 
manuscripts;  see  below,  Note  133,  and  my  “Biblical  Manuscripts,”  pp.  47f.) 

At  the  moment  it  is  anybody’s  guess  whether  any  other  manuscript  in  the  Firkowich 
collections  puts  forward  similar  claims  and  whether  the  suspiciously  similar  wording  is  a 
sign  of  early  widespread  esteem  for  Aaron  Ben  Asher — or  whether  it  indicates  Firkowich’s 
tampering  with  the  colophon.  See  above,  Note  23,  and  my  “Biblical  Manuscripts,”  p.  50. 

82.  I  need  hardly  add  that  this  is  different  from  the  negative  judgment  passed  on  the 
Leningrad  Codex  by  A.  Harkavy  and  later  by  J.  L.  Teicher.  Cf.  A.  E.  Harkavy  and  H.  L  . 
Strack,  Catalog  der  hebrciischen  Bibelhandschrifteti  der  Kaiserlichen  Offentlichen  Bibliothek 
in  St.  Petersburg  (St.  Petersburg,  1875),  pp.  263F;  Teicher,  jfJfS  2:2of.  (1950).  See  also 
below,  Note  89. 

83.  Just  as  an  eclectic  edition  of  the  text  of  the  “Ben  Asher  family”  would  be.  See 
my  “Authenticity,”  n.  55,  and  below,  Note  90. 

84.  The  most  exhaustive  study  of  sample  passages  of  that  codex  is  the  somewhat 
unknown  article  of  A.  Ramirez,  Biblica  io:20off.  (1929),  n:io8ff.  (1930),  14:303!!'. 
C1 933)-  On  this  occasion  I  should  like  to  query  the  statement,  copied  by  one  author  from 
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material  mentioned  by  Kahle  in  Masoreten  des  Westens  (I,  56f.)  becomes 
available  again. 

After  examining  the  British  Museum  codex  in  the  original  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  is  not  a  harmonized  manuscript — there  are,  of  course,  the 
normal  few  erasures.  But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  that  it  could  be  a 
substitute  for  the  missing  part  of  the  Aleppo  Codex.  To  be  sure,  it  is  very 
close  to  the  subsystem  of  Ben  Asher,  and  if  we  put  the  (wrong)  alternatives: 
Ben  Asher  or  Ben  Naftali — according  to  Lipschiitz’s  Mischael — it  definitely 
looks  like  Ben  Asher.85  But  one  of  the  valuable  aspects  of  Mishael’s  list  is 
that  it  also  lists  cases  where  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naftali  agree  against  some 
other  Masorete  who,  generally  speaking,  belonged  to  the  same  tradition. 
In  a  certain  number  of  cases  British  Museum  Or.  4445  agrees  with  such  a 
reading  which  is  neither  Ben  Asher  nor  Ben  Naftali.86 

In  this  case  our  investigation  leads,  indeed,  to  a  clear  result  which  is  no 
less  astonishing:  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  manuscripts  goes, 
the  Aleppo  Codex  is  not  just  the  superior  known  representative  of  Aaron 
Ben  Asher’s  text;  it  is  the  only  known  true  representative . 


VI.  Moses  Ben  Asher  and  Moses  Ben  Naftali 
32.  The  next  step  must  be  to  examine  anew  the  relationship  of  the  Aleppo 
Codex — and  the  codices  which  are  similar  to  it — with  the  Cairo  Codex 
of  the  Prophets  written  by  Aaron’s  father,  Moses  Ben  Asher.  This  question 
is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  age-old  problem  of  the  so-called  Masoretic 
rival  systems  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naftali. 

Even  though  we  objected  (above,  §29)  to  any  possible  claims  for  absolute 
correctness  on  the  part  of  Mishael’s  list,  we  nevertheless  found  it 
to  be  an  excellent  working  tool.  If  its  quotations  from  Ben  Asher  are,  in 

the  other  (Ramirez,  10:203),  that  the  Masoretic  annotator  of  that  manuscript  must  have 
lived  during  the  lifetime  of  Aaron  Ben  Asher.  The  alleged  reason  is  the  lack  of  the  eulo¬ 
gistic  formula  when  Ben  Asher  is  mentioned  in  the  margin.  In  my  opinion  this  is  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  criterion  to  prove  the  age  of  a  document.  No  one  has  ever  shown  that  a  note, 
supposedly  written  in  the  tenth  century,  mentioning  somebody’s  name  in  the  margin 
(not  in  a  colophon !)  should  have  added  the  formula  if  the  person  mentioned  was  no  longer 
alive. 

85.  I  hinted  at  this  in  Text  and  Language ,  p.  x,  by  calling  both  the  Leningrad  Codex  and 
British  Museum  Or.  4445  codices  mixti  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Aleppo  Codex.  See  also 
below,  §42f. 

86.  Perez-Castro  ( Sefarad  15:27^)  seems  to  have  neglected  this  necessary  part  of  the 
examination.  For  this  reason  the  British  Museum  Codex  seemed  to  him  more  of  a  Ben 
Asher  text  than  it  actually  is.  I  understand  from  J.  Yeivin  that  he  has  meanwhile  come  to 
similar  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  British  Museum  manuscript, 
whereas  Lowinger  ( Textus  1:93)  takes  the  latter  as  the  best  possible  Ben  Asher  text  to 
serve  as  a  complement  to  the  Aleppo  Codex. 
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the  main,  correct,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  similar  degree  of  correctness 
should  be  assumed  for  its  quotations  from  Ben  Naftali.  The  latter  we  must, 
for  the  moment,  accept  solely  on  the  authority  of  Mishael,87  since  we 
possess  no  manuscript  which  claims,  or  is  proved  to  represent,  the  text  of 
Ben  Naftali.88  Mishael’s  list  is  then  by  necessity  our  sole  proven  criterion. 
33.  It  is  precisely  this  decisive  document  that  seems  to  cast  suspicion  on 
the  oldest  dated  Biblical  manuscript  in  our  possession:  the  Cairo  Codex 
of  the  Prophets.  For,  judging  by  Mishael’s  list,  the  Cairo  Codex  is  much 
more  a  Ben  Naftali  manuscript  than  a  Ben  Asher  manuscript.  In  fact, 
but  for  the  colophon,  the  Cairo  Codex  would  have  surely  been  acclaimed 
as  the  outstanding  distinguished  representative  of  the  Ben  Naftali  tradition. 
Hence  we  are  led,  so  it  seems,  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  colophon 
of  this  earliest  dated  Hebrew  Bible  manuscript  is  a  forgery.89 

87.  Hence  our  statement  above  (§  27)  that  the  main  importance  of  Mishael’s  list 
now  lies  in  its  quotations  from  Ben  Naftali. 

88.  See  my  statement  in  Text  and  Language ,  pp.  ix  f.  No  one  seems  to  have  considered 
the  possibility  that  there  was  never  such  a  thing  as  a  “pure”  Ben  Naftali  manuscript 
and  that  Ben  Naftali’s  main  contribution  was  to  compile  his  dissenting  annotations  on  the 
Ben  Asher  tradition,  to  which  he  adhered  in  general  (see  below,  Note  117).  There  is 
nothing  to  prove  such  an  assumption,  but  for  that  matter  nothing  to  disprove  it  either, 
and  we  should  at  least  be  aware  of  the  possibility.  In  fact,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
Ben  Naftali  ever  produced  a  model  codex  of  the  complete  Bible  comparable  in  its  scope 
to  the  Aleppo  Codex.  See  below,  Note  100. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fragment  (Strack,  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Lutherische  Theologie, 
36:617;  in  Bae r- Strack,  Dikduke,  p.xii)  of  which  Kahle  (Masoreten  des  Western,  II,  50*) 
tried  to  dispose  in  order  to  develop  his  own  theory  (see  below,  Section  VII),  and  on  which 
Ben  Naftali’s  name  apparently  occurs,  is  still  a  possibility  as  a  Ben  Naftali  text.  However, 
the  matter  cannot  be  proved.  The  whole  issue  hinges  on  exactly  one  accent,  and  this  is 
hardly  enough  to  go  by.  Yeivin  has  recently  discussed  the  problem  ( Tarbiz  29:346 
[i960]),  and  his  conjecture  as  to  that  one  accent  is  borne  out  by  Mishael’s  list. 

Incidentally,  I  would  think  that  after  Mishael  we  must  finally  accept  Moses  Ben  David 
Ben  Naftali  as  the  correct  name  (not  Jacob  Ben  Naftali,  as  accepted  especially  on  the 
authority  of  Levita,  who,  in  any  case,  did  not  know  too  much  about  Ben  Naftali;  see 
below,  Notes  109,  133).  The  above  fragment  is  obviously  defective,  and  to  call  Ben  Naftali 
David  Ben  Naftali,  as  Yeivin  does,  may  cause  additional  confusion. 

All  the  other  manuscripts  recently  suggested  as  possibly  from  Ben  Naftali’s  hand  are  by 
necessity  at  best  codices  mixti.  Cf.  Yalon,  Kiryat  Sefer  30:258^ ;  Perez-Castro,  Homenaje 
a  Millas-Vallicrosa,  II  (Barcelona,  1950),  14H.,  and  Yeivin,  Tarbiz  29:346.  See  also  Ben 
David,  Beth  Miqrd  3: 15  (1958).  Sassoon  Codex  507  may  come  nearest  to  the  subsystem 
connected  with  Ben  Naftali’s  name.  See  below,  §42f. 

89.  For  the  most  recent  accusations  along  these  lines  and  my  position,  see  my  “  Authen¬ 
ticity,”  nn.  55,  15.  Lowinger  ( Textus  1 193)  tries  to  solve  the  problem  by  assuming  that  the 
Cairo  Codex  is  “a  secondary  copy  made  on  the  basis  of  a  manuscript  written  at  the  time 
by  Moses  ben  Asher,  but  that  during  the  process  of  copying,  fundamental  changes  in 
punctuation  and  accents  were  made  on  the  basis  of  considerations  unknown  to  us.”  This 
is  nothing  else  but  denying  the  colophon  of  the  Cairo  Codex.  It  should  be  stated  that 
during  the  last  decade  only  Kahle  has  stood  up  against  this  trend. 

For  our  purpose  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  assume  a  forgery  or  the  transfer  of  the 
colophon  from  another  manuscript.  These  doubts  with  regard  to  the  Cairo  Codex  are,  of 
course,  again  materially  different  from  those  of  nineteenth-century  scholars  who  denied 
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In  my  opinion,  this  type  of  solution  to  our  difficulties  should  never  be 
suggested  except  as  a  very  last  resort,  the  more  so  since  scholars  are  ap¬ 
parently  prone  by  nature  to  prove  their  critical  acumen  by  casting  suspi¬ 
cions  on  our  most  distinguished  and  ancient  sources  (see  above,  Note  44). 
My  own  thesis  is,  I  submit,  a  bit  less  drastic.  To  my  mind  it  is  our  own 
habit  of  talking  of  a  “Ben  Asher  text” — without  qualifying  which  Ben 
Asher,  and  tacitly  assuming  the  identity  of  the  texts  of  father  and  son90 — 
that  has  created  this  problem  which  has  led,  in  the  last  instance,  to  accu¬ 
sations  of  forgery  or  willful  tampering. 

34.  Medieval  scholars  talking  of  Ben  Asher  were  exclusively  referring  to  the 
one  whose  text  had  become  the  final  authority.  Once  history  had  been 
changed  through  the  great  achievement  of  a  complete  Bible  codex,  all 
earlier  attempts  became  prehistory,  and  no  one  bothered  much  about 
Aaron’s  father.91 


the  Ben  Asher  relationship  because  the  early  codices  did  not  fit  the  Baer-Wickes  rules 
on  the  metheg.  See  above,  Note  82,  and  my  “Authenticity,”  §3f.  For  that  view  see 
A.  Neubauer,  Studia  Biblica  et  Ecclesiastica ,  3:25  (1891).  In  this  case,  too,  Strack  did 
not  accept  the  judgment,  but  again  gave  no  reasons;  see  my  “Authenticity,”  n.  14. 

I  cannot  help  directing  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  commonsense  remark  of  Richard 
Gottheil  ( JQR  18:566  [1906]),  who  never  claimed  to  be  an  authority  on  the  Masora, 
against  the  absurd  results  of  critics  (see  above,  Note  44).  According  to  the  authorities 
of  the  day,  he  muses,  the  same  strange  fate  has  overcome  our  two  most  ancient  Hebrew 
Bible  manuscripts.  Both  the  codex  of  the  father  (Cairo  Codex)  and  the  codex  of  the  son 
(Aleppo  Codex)  have  turned  out  to  have  forged  colophons ! 

90.  This  tacit  assumption  has,  in  my  opinion,  misled  Cassuto  and  made  him  attempt  a 
reconstruction  of  a  text  which  never  existed  (see  my  “Authenticity,”  n.  55,  and  Note  83, 
above).  Kahle,  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  to  minimize  the  differences  between  the  Aleppo 
and  Cairo  codices  so  as  to  make  Aaron  into  almost  the  copyist  of  his  father’s  work.  Although 
he  allows  for  slight  changes  of  mind — Or.  4445  is  for  him  a  “Text  aus  Ahron  ben  Ascher’s 
fruherer  Zeit”  ( Hebrdischer  Bibeltext ,  p.  77) — the  Ben  Asher  text  is  basically  one  entity, 
and  the  Cairo  Codex  is  just  a  “Ben  Ascher  Kodex  aus  noch  fruherer  Zeit.”  See  also  next 
note. 

91.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  authors  knew  who  was  who  and  that  some  non¬ 
specialist  did  not  sometimes  confuse  the  two.  Such  mistakes  can  also  happen  to  modern 
scholars  (see  my  “Authenticity,”  nn.  2,  24).  For  the  general  problem  of  the  Cairo  Codex, 
see  “Authenticity,”  §2of. 

I  should,  however,  like  to  voice  strongest  dissent  from  a  remarkable  position  recently 
adopted  by  Kahle.  While  everyone  will  agree  that  Moses  Ben  Asher  was  “one  of  the 
prominent  Masoretes,”  as  Kahle  used  to  call  him  (my  reference  at  the  moment  is  to  his 
chapter  in  Goldschmidt,  Earliest  Editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  [1950],  p.  49),  it  seems  an 
extraordinary  coincidence  that  since  the  Aleppo  Codex  was  made  available  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  new  edition  of  the  Bible,  Kahle  insists  on  repeatedly  referring  to  Moses  as 
“the  prominent  Masorete”  and  practically  turns  his  son  into  his  amanuensis.  In  VT 
IO:35  0960),  Moses  has  become  the  “Hauptmasoret  von  Tiberias”  and  in  Hebrdischer 
Bibeltext ,  p.  76,  the  “  Prominenteste  der  Masoreten.” 

This  flies  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  (cf.  above,  §15).  Kahle  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
judgment  of  generations  by  a  mere  stroke  of  his  pen.  Similarly  he  might  have  learned  from 
the  volume  of  Textus  (which  he  quotes,  Hebrdischer  Bibeltext ,  p.  83)  that  the  opposite  is 
true  of  what  he  claims:  “Eine  genaue  Gegentiberstellung  der  beiden  Texte  hat  ergeben, 
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We  have  stated  before  (above,  §iof.)  that  the  ninth  century  was  (at 
least  until  900  C.E.  and  slightly  after  that)  a  time  of  individual  creations, 
each  Masorete  refining  the  notation  and  sifting  the  material  assembled 
before  him.  These  were  not  yet  stereotyped  works  of  copyists  who  worked 
from  accepted  models,  but  the  very  personal  creations  of  “Masters  of  the 
Masora”  on  the  basis  of  their  lifelong  studies.  The  graphic  notation  was 
in  a  constant  process  of  refinement.92  Even  though  the  founder  of  the  Ben 
Asher  dynasty  and  his  contemporaries — a  century  and  more  before  Aaron 
Ben  Asher — had  taken  decisive  steps  toward  refining  the  notation  and  had 
taught  their  system  to  their  sons  and  disciples,  yet  the  “young”  Ben 
Ashers,  Moses  and  Aaron,  were  still  busy  perfecting  it.  Both  were  masters 
in  their  own  right,  and  nothing  on  earth  could  stop  them  from  holding 
certain  different  opinions  as  regards  some  minutiae — and  minutiae  they 
were.93  It  was  Moses*  bad  luck  that  only  his  son,  standing  no  doubt  on 
his  father’s  shoulders,  made  the  final  step  and  produced  the  complete 
model  codex. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  that  the  scribe94  of  the  Cairo 
Codex  was  the  father  of  the  scribe  of  the  Aleppo  Codex.  But  there  is  no 
reason  whatsoever  why  the  son  should  merely  have  copied  his  father,95 
nor  why  the  father  should  have  written  his  codex  according  to  the  sub¬ 
system  finally  perfected  and  adopted  by  his  son. 

35.  In  our  view  there  is  no  need  to  expect  the  Cairo  Codex  to  conform  in 


dass  der  Aleppo  Kodex  in  alien  Einzelheiten  [s/c]  von  Text  und  Vokalisation  genau  mit 
dem  Kairoer  Prophetenkodex  iibereinstimmt.  Das  ergab  aber  mit  Sicherheit,  dass  der 
Aleppo  Kodex  im  wesentlichen  auf  die  Fassung  des  Kairoer  Prophetenkodex  zuriickgeht 
und  auf  ihm  beruht  und  dass  als  der  massgebende  Matin  fiir  den  tiberischen  Bibeltext  durch- 
aus  der  Vater  Mosche  ben  Ascher  anzusehen  ist”  [My  italics]. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  of  my  position,  I  should  stress  that  I  regard 
the  Cairo  Codex  as  a  most  valuable  source,  the  importance  of  which  for  our  understanding 
of  the  history  of  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  is  perhaps,  in  its  way,  equal  to  that  of  the  Aleppo 
Codex.  But  the  Cairo  Codex  zvas  not  the  model  for  our  textus  receptus.  (Cf.  below,  §42f.) 
It  was  the  bad  luck  of  Moses  Ben  Asher  that  he  did  not  succeed  where  his  son  was  to 
succeed  which  would  have  made  him  into  The  Masorete.  But  this  was  not  what  happened, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  later  generations  it  was  Aaron  who  was  regarded  as  “the  most 
prominent  Masorete."  Kahle  will  have  to  explain  away  all  the  facts  before  his  claim  will 
be  acceptable. 

92.  The  developments  which  we  can  trace  in  Babylonian  punctuation  may  give  an 
idea  of  the  developments  which  led  up  to  the  Cairo  and  Aleppo  codices.  But  this  is  no 
more  than  a  possible  illustration. 

93.  See  for  this  issue,  Note  64F  above  and  Note  109  below. 

94.  For  our  purpose  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  speak  of  scribe,  author,  etc.,  and 
whether  the  Masorete  also  wrote  the  consonantal  text. 

95.  See  above,  §15.  The  formulation  in  the  text  Levy,  Zur  masoretischen  Gramrnatik , 
p.  13,  nVap  p  mux  oxpm  pxp'n  omix  (“Abraham  Riqaf  and  his  father  Riqa{  before  him") 
might  provide  an  interesting  parallel. 
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all  its  details  to  the  system  of  the  Aleppo  Codex.  Consequently,  all  the  sus¬ 
picions  raised  against  the  Cairo  Codex  are  baseless.96 

Yet  one  question  remains.  If  the  Cairo  Codex  need  not  conform  to  the 
Ben  Asher  column  of  Mishael’s  list,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  it  conforms 
so  much  better  to  the  Ben  Naftali  column.  How,  then,  can  we  account  for 
what  seems  the  Ben  Naftali  character  of  the  Cairo  Codex  ? 

36.  This  alleged  character  of  the  Cairo  Codex  is,  in  my  opinion,  history 
turned  topsy-turvy.  The  tiny  differences  between  Aaron  Ben  Asher  and 
Moses  Ben  Asher  were  not  their  inventions.  They  handed  on,  each  in  his 
own  slightly  different  way,  some  earlier  tradition.  What  finally  became 
crystallized  and  connected  to  the  name  of  Ben  Naftali  was  essentially  the 
tradition  of  his  predecessors,  among  them  Moses  Ben  Asher,  even  though 
Ben  Naftali  probably  deviated  in  some  minutiae.  But  for  the  fact  that 
history  made  that  subsystem  finally  stick  to  the  name  of  Ben  Naftali — 
just  as  it  happened  with  Aaron  Ben  Asher — it  would  not  be  too  far  from 
the  truth  to  speak  of  the  two  subsystems  inside  the  Ben  Asher  family  and 
to  term  the  contrast  of  readings:  Ben  Asher  versus  Ben  Asher  A1 

Both  Aaron  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naftali  mark,  so  to  speak,  final  steps,98 
slightly  apart,  in  the  development  of  that  subsystem  of  Masora,  in  which  the 
last  stage  but  one  has  left  us  only  one  known  representative:  the  codex 
of  Moses  Ben  Asher.  For  illustration’s  sake  one  may  picture  both  Aaron 
and  Ben  Naftali  being  educated  in  the  old  tradition  of  the  Ben  Ashers,99 
both  ripening  and  developing  and  refining  their  work,  but  Ben  Naftali  in 
the  last  instance  remaining  more  faithful  to  that  subsystem  to  which 
Aaron’s  father  adhered.100  Only  once  the  contrast  had  become  finally 

96.  I  am  not  concerned  for  the  present  with  the  kind  of  criticism  which  allows  itself 
any  kind  of  liberty  because  the  author  of  the  document  concerned  cannot  rise  from  his 
grave  to  testify.  See  also  above,  Note  44. 

97.  I  have  hinted  at  this  in  Text  and  Language ,  p.  ix.  The  formulation  here  is  meant 
to  be  provocative,  but  I  think  I  made  it  clear  that  there  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  Cairo  Codex  to  Ben  Naftali.  My  position  is  therefore  different  from 
that  of  Yeivin  (Tarbiz  29:345  [  1 960])  who  formulates:  “The  Ben  Naftali  text  is 
represented,  to  a  smaller  or  larger  extent,  by  manuscripts  like  the  Cairo  Codex.” 

98.  But  we  should  not  forget  for  a  minute  that  this  final  development  among  the  master 
Masoretes  does  not  mark  the  final  development  of  the  text  itself,  as  is  shown  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  rise  of  what  from  their  point  of  view  were  codices  mixti — the  direct  ancestors  of 
our  textus  rcceptus.  See  below,  §43. 

99.  And  those  Masoretes  whose  system  was  similar.  Cf.  Levy,  Zur  masoretischen 
Grammatik ,  tt. 

100.  For  argument’s  sake  we  could  work  out  a  theory  which  would  make  Ben  Naftali  a 
“master  Masorete”  in  the  generation  before  Moses  Ben  Asher.  Certain  details  would 
then  have  to  be  changed,  but  the  general  thesis  would  not  be  affected.  The  possibility 
is  remote.  Because  of  the  picture  of  later  sources  and  the  absence  of  Ben  Naftali’s  name 
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crystallized  into  the  Ben  Asher-Ben  Naftali  “controversy,”  could  we  be 
misled  in  retrospective  to  mistake  the  Cairo  Codex  for  a  manuscript  which 
could  not  have  been  written  by  “a”  Ben  Asher. 

VII.  Receptus  and  Non-Receptus  Traditions 
37.  Our  theory  assumes  that  the  two  traditions,  crystallized  into  the  pigeon¬ 
hole  opposition  Ben  Asher-Ben  Naftali,  which  seemed  two  major  rival 
systems  of  the  Tiberian  Masora,  are  basically  alike.  This  is  exactly  what  is 
borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  it  is  only  on  this  basis  that  many  readings 
attributed  to  Ben  Naftali  slipped  into  our  “Ben  Asher”  textus  receptus 
(see  Note  98  and  below,  §43). 

Without  going  here  into  all  the  details101  I  therefore  have  to  add  that 
the  type  of  manuscript  accepted  on  Kahle’s  authority102  by  practically 
all  scholars  to  this  day  as  Ben  Naftali  manuscripts  has  been  wrongly 
labeled  so.103  These  manuscripts — the  best  known  of  which  is,  of  course, 


in  the  list  of  Masoretes  (cf.  Levy,  Zur  masoretischen  Grammatik),  the  only  reasonable 
theory  is  to  make  Ben  Naftali  roughly  contemporaneous  with  Aaron  Ben  Asher. 

We  may  speculate,  of  course,  on  why  it  was  not  the  subsystem  of  the  Cairo  Codex  and 
Ben  Naftali  that  carried  off  the  palm — supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Ben 
Naftali  did  produce  a  model  codex  similar  in  its  way  to  the  Aleppo  Codex  (see  Notes  88, 
128)  and  that  our  assumption  about  the  novel  character  of  the  Aleppo  Codex  is  wrong. 
It  may  be,  then,  that  Aaron  benefited  from  his  descent  from  Ben  Asher  forefathers,  while 
Ben  Naftali  was  an  outsider.  For  all  we  know,  Aaron  may  have  taken  after  his  grandfather 
and  returned  to  the  “original”  family  tradition.  All  this  is  idle  speculation.  One  point, 
however,  already  seems  quite  clear  to  me  (although  I  should  not  like  to  say  much  before 
completing  the  analysis  for  Nosah  ha-Miqra ):  Ben  Naftali’s  “defeat”  is  not  due  to  any  in¬ 
herent  difference  between  his  system  and  that  of  Aaron  Ben  Asher.  (For  such  a  theory, 
see  Ben  David,  Tarbiz  26:384^  [1958].) 

101.  This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  special  chapter. 

102.  Kahle,  Masoreten  des  Westens ,  II,  45  #.  Much  of  the  work  seems  to  have  been  carried 
out  by  Edelmann. 

103.  Lipschiitz  must  have  realized  that  Kahle’s  identification  was  wrong,  but  in  the 
published  part  of  his  book  which  I  use  I  cannot  find  any  protest  on  his  part.  (However,  he 
was  Kahle’s  student,  and  this  was  his  dissertation!)  A.  Sperber  obviously  did  not  accept 
Kahle’s  idea  and  finally  called  those  manuscripts  “pre-Masoretic.”  See  his  “A  Grammar 
of  Masoretic  Hebrew,”  Corpus  Codicum  Hebraicorum  Medii  Aevi,  II  (I  use  the  8V0  edition 
of  his  treatise,  Copenhagen,  1958;  see  below,  Note  112).  S.  Morag,  jfSS  4: 234  (1959), 
is  clearly  against  calling  the  Codex  Reuchlinianus  a  Ben  Naftali  manuscript,  while  he 
regards  the  problem  of  Ben  Naftali  manuscripts  in  general  as  outside  the  scope  of  his 
paper  (see  below,  Note  108).  Ben  David,  Beth  Miqra  3:415  and  Tarbiz  26:384^  and 
Yeivin,  Tarbiz  29:345  (i960)  are  the  only  ones  clearly  to  criticize  Kahle.  A.  Diez-Macho 
(since  Estudios  Biblicos  15:  i8yf.  [1956])  has  tried  to  build  his  understanding  of  the  issue 
around  the  problems  of  certain  “Palestinian”  fragments.  (To  be  sure,  the  possible 
existence  of  such  a  “proto-Ben  Naftali”  need  not  have  prevented  anyone  from  continuing 
to  talk  about  Ben  Naftali  manuscripts.  See  Note  65,  above.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  latest  and  most  competent  summary  of  our  subject  (H.  Rabin’s 
article  on  Ben  Naftali  in  Encyclopedia  cIvrith ,  IX  [Jerusalem,  1958],  s.v.  “Ben  Naftali”) 
accepts  Kahle’s  view,  and  Yalon  ( Kiryat  Sefer  1957:108)  leaves  the  question  open  for 
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the  Codex  Reuchlinianus  3  (CR  =  Kennicott  154)104 — were  declared  by 
Kahle  to  be  Ben  Naftali  manuscripts  in  the  face  of  the  only  existing  cri¬ 
terion,  the  very  same  manuscript  which  Kahle  had  used  correctly  for 
proving  the  genuineness  of  the  Ben  Asher  manuscripts.  This  refers,  it 
goes  without  saying,  to  Mishael’s  list. 

38.  For  the  present  suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the  very  moment  when  Kahle 
fully  realized  the  fallacy  of  medieval  compilers  of  Masoretic  lists  who 
reduced  variants  indiscriminately  to  the  stereotyped  contrast  Ben  Asher- 
Ben  Naftali  (see  also  below,  Note  121),  and  when  he  recognized  the  value 
of  Mishael’s  treatise,  he  committed  a  similar  error  with  regard  to  what  he 
termed  Ben  Naftali  manuscripts.  Taking  up  hints  dropped  by  earlier 
scholars105  and  closing  his  eyes  to  the  most  conspicuous106  marks  of  those 
manuscripts,107  he  identified  them  as  Ben  Naftali  manuscripts  on  the  basis 
of  little  more  than  one  phonetic  isogloss.108 


discussion  but  neither  discusses  it  nor  opposes  Kahle.  For  this  reason  it  seems  that  Yeivin 
( Tarbiz  29:345)  is  rather  optimistic  when  he  claims  that  “today  the  accepted  view  is  that 
these  manuscripts  are  not  by  Ben  Naftali  and  not  by  his  school.”  Agreed — but  just  by 
three  or  four  scholars,  and  it  will  take  some  time  until  Kahle’s  mistaken  identifications 
will  be  dropped  from  the  handbooks. 

104.  To  the  manuscripts  listed  by  Kahle  we  have  not  only  to  add  Prijs,  ZAW  69:171 
(i957)»  as  noted  by  Yeivin,  but  also  J.  Hempel’s  “Codex  Wolters”  ( Nachrichten  der 
Gottingen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften ,  1937,  Phil.-Hist.  Klcisse ,  Fachgruppe  III:  227f.), 
which  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  recent  literature.  By  the  way,  Hempel  nat¬ 
urally  accepts  Kahle’s  authority,  but  with  a  cautionary  note:  “Darf  man  diese  Gruppe 
mit  Kahle  fur  Ben  Naftali  in  Anspruch  nehmen,  so  hatten  wir  im  Codex  Wolters  eine 
BN-Handschrift  zu  sehen.  .  .”  For  fragments  see  also  my  “Biblical  Manuscripts.” 

105.  Ginsburg  in  particular  had  dealt  with  the  subject  (not  just  “auch  bereits”;  cf. 
Kahle,  Masoreten  des  Westens ,  II,  5 1  *f.)  The  idea  of  that  identification  was  apparently 
“in  the  air”  after  the  Delitzsch-Baer  edition  of  Jeremiah  in  1890  (cf.  Kahle,  loc.  cit.). 
Graetz  wrote  about  this  type  of  vocalization  in  1887  ( MGWJ  36:489)  and  did  not  know 
of  such  a  theory. 

106.  In  Masoreten  des  Ostens  (1913),  p.  xvi,  he  was  much  more  aware  of  these  marks 
and  spoke  correctly  of  “eine  besondere  Gruppe  .  .  .  die,  wie  es  erscheint,  weder  mit  Ben 
Ascher  noch  mit  Ben  Naftali  zu  tun  hat.” 

107.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  practical  unity  of  all  Tiberian  systems  from  the 
phonetic  (and  certainly  phonemic)  point  of  view  (see  above,  Notes  64f.),  it  should  be 
stressed  again  that  these  are  only  graphic  differences,  but  most  conspicuous  ones  indeed. 
See  next  Note  and  Note  112. 

108.  In  spite  of  his  wording — which  indicates  the  difference  between  him  and  me — 
Morag  was  aware  of  the  linguistic  question  involved  when  he  wrote  ( JSS  4:234):  “This 
comparison  shows  that  only  a  small  number  of  CR  [Codex  Reuchlinianus]  features  in 
this  table  can  be  defined  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  Ben  Naphtali.”  In  my  opinion,  there 
is  a  clear  structural  difference  between  the  case  of  the  dagesh  in  p-Pp — a  completely 
isolated  instance  in  the  system  of  Ben  Naftali  which  may  or  may  not  link  up  with  the  system 
of  some  other  manuscripts  (see  Note  116) — and  the  perpetual  syllable  indicator  in  the 
Codex  Reuchlinianus  and  kindred  manuscripts.  This  leaves  us,  then,  with  the  haplological 
contraction  yaye>ye,  etc.  (see  above,  Note  66),  which  must  have  been  quite  widespread 
as  a  phonetical  phenomenon  and  was  certainly  not  restricted  to  one  particular  type  of 
tradition.  In  other  words:  the  one  isogloss  is  far  from  being  significant. 
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39.  If  we,  however,  leave  these  alleged  Ben  Naftali  manuscripts  aside 
and  turn  to  the  only  admissible  evidence  of  Ben  Naftali’s  readings — 
Mishael’s  list — there  remains  no  doubt  that  the  two  systems  are  practically 
one.  The  judgment  of  scholars  before  Kahle,  that  the  lists  of  hillufim  are, 
on  the  main,  lists  of  minutiae,  is  correct.109  Although  there  are  a  few  items 


The  question  may,  of  course,  be  asked  whether  this  type  of  contraction  was  a  general 
phenomenon  in  Ben  Naftali  texts  (as  I  believe  it  was)  or  whether  its  notation  is  meant  to 
indicate  that  the  phenomenon  was  sporadic  and  could  be  found  only  in  the  places  indi¬ 
cated.  If  I  see  correctly,  there  are  fewer  than  ten  places  where  the  hilluf  is  attested;  cf. 
Jud.  19:6,  9 — Ben  Asher,  DD*n);  Ben  Naftali,  "TP1?**  N1?"  HO*’)  (the  yodh  is  not 

pronounced).  There  is  only  one  case  of  haplology  with  identical  consonants,  and  this  is 
the  only  case  in  which  the  phenomenon  does  not  occur  at  the  juncture  after  a  syntactical 
prefix;  this  is  (^)l7,,l7,,^,/l7,,l7,,^  in  Isa.  16:7  and  Hos  7:  14.  (All  other  cases  after  copulative 

zvaiv  except  Ps.  119:38:  ■jrwvV)  See  next  Notes. 

109.  Cf.  above,  §26,  and  below,  Note  120.  The  judgment  of  Ginsburg  ( Introduction 
[1897],  p.  278)  is  not  far  from  the  truth:  “It  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  metheg  or 
gaya  which  constitutes  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  differences  between  these  two  redactors 
of  the  text.”  (Ben  David  has  echoed  this  sixty  years  later  in  Beth  Miqra  3:  if.).  Against 
this  basically  correct  judgment  Kahle’s  identification  had  assumed  much  larger  differences, 
which,  in  their  way,  although  substantially  different,  were  as  large  as  those  presupposed 
some  hundreds  of  years  ago.  For  the  idea  that  Ben  Naftali  was  actually  the  representative 
of  the  readings  of  the  “Orientals” — still  echoed  by  Ginsburg,  mainly  introduced  into 
scholarly  literature  on  the  authority  of  Levita,  Massoreth  ha-Massoreth,  p.  114,  but  in 
existence  at  least  as  early  as  Ibn  Balram  (cf.  Baer-Strack,  Die  Dikduke ,  p.  83) — assumed 
considerable  differences  by  necessity. 

For  this  reason  Ginsburg,  although  he  had  already  become  aware  of  the  character  of  the 
hillufim  (while  still  allowing  the  evidence  of  certain  marginal  notes  which  claimed  real 
textual  variants;  Introduction,  p.  246),  could  still  speak  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naftali 
as  “  two  rival  textual  critics,  engaged  in  the  redaction  of  two  rival  recensions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible”  {Introduction,  p.  241). 

Nevertheless,  there  may  be  a  few  real  textual  differences  not  recorded  in  Lipschiitz, 
Ben  Aler-Ben  Naftali,  but  noted  in  the  margins  of  ancient  codices.  The  problem  is  to 
find  out  and  to  prove  how  trustworthy  these  are.  A  good  example  is  the  note  recurring 
in  the  margins  of  ancient  codices  (adduced  by  Strack,  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Lutherische 
Theologie  36:611  on  Jer.  29:22:  mn::  anxm  nw?  p  ;np  vmtDi  mna  amoi  inpisa  :^>ns3  p 
•np  pi  But  it  is  this  expression  which  is  recorded  elsewhere  as  part  of  the  hillufim 
between  “Orientals”  and  “Occidentals”;  cf.,  e.g.,  the  discussion,  in  this  connection,  of 
S.  Pinsker,  Einleitung  in  das  babylonisch-hebrciische  Punktationsystem  (1863),  p.  126. 
See  also  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  The  Massorah ,  I  (London,  1880),  p.  595.  While  such  a  case 
illustrates  the  old  (erroneous)  identification  of  the  Ben  Naftali  readings  as  “Orientals,” 
it  also  illustrates  the  difficulties  in  reclaiming  hillufim  not  recorded  in  Mishael. 

In  general,  however,  the  analysis  of  all  the  material  in  Mishael’s  list  shows 
that  Levita,  Massoreth  ha-Massoreth,  p.  114,  was  actually  not  wrong  in  his 
description  of  the  differences,  but  his  lack  of  quantitative  differentiation  between  the 
phenomena  (which  is  indicative  of  the  whole  issue)  was  misleading.  He  describes: 
dj  •  ♦  •  'm  im  Kikoin  mi»i  t]p»i  ps  ,D’3upn  masm  jrx  jrrow  mmiVsni 

pwna  pi  nns  rpnm  mwm  nnsi  Vvn  ppm  rpun  ppm  D^inn  nVn  pK  mnpnn  mnmVsn 

jnVtti  j’Dii  (“The  differences  of  opinion  between  them  in  matters  of  accent  only 

appear  in  minor  accents,  such  as  metheg  .  .  .  Also  the  differences  in  matters  of  vocalization 
are  only  questions  of  holam  and  qamas  hatuf,  etc.”) 


Ill 
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where  the  two  Masoretes  differ  in  text  or  vocalization,  I  am  afraid — 
without  being  very  facetious,  I  hope — that  the  vast  majority  of  present-day 
Bible  scholars  would  not  notice  without  special  study  any  difference  in 
a  Ben  Naftali  manuscript  (if  there  were  one  in  existence). 


To  give  a  first  idea  of  the  material  I  summarize  the  following  notes  from  the  list  of 
Mishael. 

(a)  Addition  and  omission  of  waw  (of  course  there  arc  always  other  sources  which  show 

the  same  change):  Jer.  7:25:  Ben  Asher  DY»n  is?,  Ben  Naftali  Dvn  *nn;  Jer.  11:7  Ben 
Asher — ovn  *nn,  Ben  Naftali — QV>n  TS7 ;  Dan.  9:8:  Ben  Asher  Ben 

Naftali  unpVi 

(b)  Change  of  Tetragrammaton:  Lam.  5:21:  Ben  Asher — mm,  Ben  Naftali — ’3*TN. 

(c)  Change  identical  with  qerejketibh  in  other  sources:  Job  6:21:  Ben  Asher — kV  Dnr,n 
Ben  Naftali — *|V. 

(d)  Orthography  in  one  or  two  words:  Isa.  54:9:  Ben  Asher — Ben  Naftali — 

Ps.  48:15:  Ben  Asher — Ben  Naftali — mttVs?;  Cant.  8:6:  Ben  Asher — mnnnVtt?, 
Ben  Naftali — fp-nantw. 

(The  question  of  the  Aleppo  Codex  versus  the  Leningrad  Codex  in  these  cases  needs 
special  discussion.) 

(e)  Odd  differences  in  matters  of  dagesh  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  common  denomi¬ 
nator:  Jer.  9:3:  Ben  Asher — Ben  Naftali — (like  the  Cairo  Codex!)  reminds  us 

of  the  tendency  to  insert  a  dagesh  after  syllable-final  faucals  (see  Note  116).  But  it  should 
be  stressed  that  one  example  in  Ben  Naftali — supposing  that  he  accepted  all  the  other 
readings  indicative  of  this  tendency  which  are  in  Ben  Asher — is  not  really  of  a 
sign.  I  Sam.  16:7:  Ben  Asher — ft1?  ’’D*  Ben  Naftali — X*?  ’’D  with  dagesh  (like  the  Cairo 
Codex!)  is  interesting  because  of  the  accentuation  pattern  in  loco.  Job  20:26:  Ben  Asher 
'TOSS*?  (thus  the  Aleppo  and  Leningrad  codices,  not  as  in  Biblia  Hebraica),  Ben  Naftali 

(no  dagesh )  may  illustrate  a  grammatical  point.  Why  Ben  Naftali  in  II  Chron.  31:7 

has  171111  without  dagesh  in  the  lamedh  I  cannot  figure  out  at  the  moment. 

(f)  In  connection  with  the  hilluf  discussed  in  the  preceding  note,  Neh.  11:25: 
Ben  Asher — '?XS3p,,in  (with  dagesh  against  Ben  Naftali)  seems  important.  This  kind  of 

indication  surely  cannot  be  divorced  from  Ps.  45:10:  Ben  Naftali — 

(I  cannot  make  out  from  the  transcript  whether  the  Ben  Asher  form  is  written  with  a 
dagesh ;  cf.  Biblia  Hebraica).  The  problem  whether  there  is  a  Ben  Naftali  system  in  this 
case  and  whether  also  in  Mishael  the  two  Masoretes  could  “ exchange  places”  remains 
to  be  discussed. 

(g)  The  largest  group  among  the  non-accentual  liillufim  are  changes  of  vowels,  practically 

all  in  connection  with  stress  conditions.  Well  known  already  are  Gen.  41 150;  Ben  Asher 
■TV*  Ben  Naftali — iV*  and  the  strange  Deut.  31:21:  Ben  Asher — 7WX 

(in  pause),  Ben  Naftali — Cf.  also  my  “Biblical  Manuscripts,”  pp.  56ff.  Ezek 

15:15:  Ben  Asher— nn^D^I,  Ben  Naftali— nn^DWI.  Ez.  27:13:  Ben  Asher — 

Ben  Naftali — VlTin,  seems  a  problem  of  a  proper  name. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  case  with  e-vowels:  Job  9:33:  Ben  Asher — HTHl  Up, 

Ben  Naftali — W3  ttp  (with  segol ).  All  the  other  cases  deal  with  the  holam-qamas  series 

and  are  to  be  found,  curiously  enough,  in  the  three  poetic  books  (Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job). 
In  this  case  there  is  a  discernible  pattern:  an  “  imperfect  ’’-imperative  qal-iorm  con¬ 
nected  to  a  complement  with  maqqej  is  read  by  Ben  Asher  with  qamas  and  by  Ben  Naftali 
with  holam.  Thus:  Ps.  49:25:  Ben  Asher — Ben  Naftali — □IT’Vy 
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The  very  fact  that  these  minutiae  were  recorded  in  MishaePs  treatise — 
together  with  a  listing  of  cases  where  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naftali  agree 
(against  some  other  Masorete  [see  above,  §31  and  below,  Note  117]) 
proves  to  me  that  what  had  seemed,  after  Kahle’s  identifications,  a  major 
difference  between  basically  different  graphic  systems,  are  nothing  but 
the  very  last  minute  differentiations  between  the  exponents  of  the  same 
school.110 

40.  In  the  light  of  what  we  found  I  would  therefore  suggest  the  following 
picture  of  the  rise  of  the  Tiberian  Bible  text. 

The  earliest^  stages  of  the  “Tiberian”  attempt — as  opposed  to  the 
“Palestinian” — to  note  down  the  oral  tradition  are  unknown  to  us.  We 
can  only  assume  that  the  Masoretes,  about  most  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
but  their  names  (see  Note  117),  gradually  refined  their  system  of  notation. 
By  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  (?)  two  main  Tiberian  systems  had 
emerged,  each  of  which  presented  the  same  reading  tradition  in  a  graphi¬ 
cally  different  way,  by  using  the  same  “Tiberian”  signs:  the  one  I  propose 
to  term  proto-receptus ,  the  other  non-receptus . 

41.  The  non-receptus  tradition  is  the  one  used  by  the  Reuchlinianus  and 
kindred  manuscripts.111  While  there  are  obvious  differences  among  these 

Ps.  121:8:  Ben  Asher — Ben  Naftali — and  so  on.  Similarly, 
job  3:5:  24:14:  ny-Vep’,  Prov.  4:4:  Only  in  Ps.  10:15,  do  we 

find  that  it  is  Ben  Naftali  who  has  a  qamas  without  maqqef\  The  remaining  case  is  also  ap¬ 
parently  one  of  ?//tf*res-orthography :  Ben  Asher  spells  in  both  Job  13:27  and  3:11  TUrn* 
with  qamas ,  whereas  Ben  Naftali  spells  it  with  a  wazv. 

These  are  almost  all  the  differences  in  Mishael  with  regard  to  text  and  vocalization,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  made  out  from  Kahle’s  transcript.  [May  1962  (see  above,  Note  70): 
Between  Kahle’s  transcript  and  the  text  now  published  by  Lipschiitz  there  are  certain 
slight  differences.  The  most  important  one  is  the  lack  of  the  telling  vocalization,  mentioned 
above,  Note  74.  The  differences  will  be  discussed,  together  with  the  full  evaluation  of  the 
material,  in  Nosah  ha-Miqra.  For  the  moment  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  suspicious 
plene  ’’lYim'IN  of  Ben  Naftali  in  Job  13:27,  33:11,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  text  of  Lip- 
schiitz.  On  the  other  hand,  the  alleged  of  Ben  Naftali,  in  Isa.  28  14  in  Lipschiitz* 

text,  seems  a  simple  misprint.] 

no.  That  is  to  say:  Ben  Naftali  is  basically  an  exponent  of  the  tradition  of  the  Ben 
Ashers  (in  the  plural),  and  developed  in  particular  the  subsystem  of  which  Moses 
Ben  Asher  was  the  outstanding  exponent  in  the  generation  before  him.  See  also  above, 
Note  100. 

hi.  Just  as  the  ancient  codices  of  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  type  show  clear  connections 
with  the  Babylonian  system  (see  above,  Note  16),  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  should  search 
for  parallel  connections  of  the  non-receptus  tradition.  At  present  I  merely  want  to  hint 
at  the  fact  that  certain  features  of  “Babylonian”  manuscripts — including  the  Codex 
Petropolitanus  of  the  Prophets  (ed.  Strack,  1876)  and  noticed  in  part  already  in  their  own 
right  by  Pinsker,  Einleitung ,  esp.  p.  111 — show  certain  affinities  with  the  non-receptus 
tradition  (and  kindred  types).  I  suppose  that  the  hint  dropped  by  Ben  David  ( Leshonenu 
22:21  [1958])  is  meant  to  refer  to  such  features.  However,  as  they  stand,  the  manuscripts 
of  the  non-receptus  tradition  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  Tiberian  system,  and  not  just  as  a 
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manuscripts  which  remain  to  be  analyzed  in  order  to  establish  possible 
subsystems,  their  common  features  are  conspicuous  enough  to  justify  our 
term  as  a  unity — at  least  for  the  time  being. 

These  are  neither  Ben  Naftali  manuscripts  nor  are  they  pre-Masoretic 
or  post-Masoretic 112  or  non-Masoretic ,113  They  were,  in  their  way,  as 


“Tiberian”  counterpart  to  the  opposite  phenomenon  symbolized  by  the  existence  of  the 
Codex  Petropolitanus.  See  below,  Note  118. 

1 12.  This  is  to  say  I  agree  with  Kahle  ( Cairo  Geniza ,  p.  123)  and  Morag  ( JSS  4:2i6f.), 
who  do  not  admit  Sperber’s  claims.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  agree  with  Morag  when 
he — perhaps  somewhat  in  a  polemical  vein — regards  these  manuscripts  as  post-Masoretic 
{JSS  4:229,  237).  While  the  thesis  that  a  more  developed  phonetic  notation  is  not  only  a 
typological  but  also  a  chronological  criterion  is  valid  in  general  (this  is  not  Morag’s 
phrasing,  but  I  think  that  is  what  he  means),  I  cannot  see  why  “the  CR  [Codex  Reuchli- 
nianus]  vocalization  system  is  far  more  phonetic  in  its  principles  than  the  usual  Tiberian 
system ”  (p.  229,  his  italics).  To  be  sure,  it  uses  certain  graphic  devices  much  more  than 
does  the  Tiberian  Bible  text,  but  this  does  not  make  it  necessarily  “more  phonetic.” 
The  relationship  as  regards  the  graphemic  complexity  between  the  two  Tiberian  systems 
is  not  similar  to  the  ostensibly  parallel  problem  of  the  Babylonian  systems.  I  have  not 
found  in  the  tradition  of  the  Codex  Reuchlinianus  any  graphic  notation  indicative  of  a 
phonetic  phenomenon  not  known  from  the  Tiberian  Bible  text.  (If  anything,  the 
only  partial  notation  of  the  patah  furtivum  might  have  been  taken  to  point  to  the  opposite.) 

While  I  take  the  noti-receptus  tradition  as  a  whole  as  chronologically  neither  earlier  nor 
later  than  the  emergence  of  the  Tiberian  Bible  text  (for  this  whole  issue  see  also  Notes 
17,  21,  40,  65),  I  agree  that  the  particular  subsystem  as  shown  by  the  Codex  Reuchlinianus 
exemplifies  a  comparatively  later  stage  inside  that  tradition.  My  main  reason  is  (but  cf. 
above,  Note  65)  that  the  Codex  Reuchlinianus  docs  not  differentiate  between  certain  vowel 
graphemes  (  -  :  “  ,  etc.)  which  stand  in  opposition  within  other  manuscripts  of  that 
tradition.  In  my  opinion  (cf.  also  Prijs,  ZAIV  69:180  [1957]*  against  Yeivin,  Tarbiz 
29:347),  the  Codex  Reuchlinianus  is  an  example  of  a  particular,  comparatively  later, 
subsystem,  which  is  to  be  judged  in  accordance  with  what  we  have  remarked  on  the  “  Se- 
fardi”  codices  (see  above,  Notes  54,  65).  But  the  non-receptus  tradition  in  general  is 
typologically  (and  probably  chronologically)  neither  pre-  nor  post-Tiberian  Bible  text. 

This  whole  problem  is  bound  up  not  only  with  the  question  of  early  reading  traditions 
in  general,  but  also  especially  with  that  of  the  “Palestinian”  vocalization.  I  might  therefore 
add  (see  my  Nosah  ha-Miqra)  that  because  Kahle’s  claims  were  widely  accepted,  the 
problem  of  typological  versus  chronological  evaluation,  with  regard  to  the  Palestinian 
vocalization,  has  never  been  tackled  seriously.  Kahle’s  “High  chronology”  for  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  fragments — which  are  a  decisive  part  of  his  theory  on  the  Tiberian  text  (see  above, 
Note  41) — is  exclusively  based  on  a  priori  evolutional  reasoning.  Paradoxically,  he  has 
always  claimed  dates  but  never  dealt  convincingly  with  the  question  of  dates  of  Geniza 
fragments  (see  above,  Note  21) — presumably  because  he  did  not  bother  much  about  the 
Geniza  material  apart  from  the  fragments  with  non-Tiberian  vocalization  (as  can  be  seen 
from  his  book  entitled  “Cairo  Geniza”).  I  am  not  aware  of  any  paleographical  study  ever 
having  been  carried  out  by  him  (or  by  his  followers).  Even  though  the  fragments  may  not 
be  as  late  as  suggested  by  Ben  David  {Kiryat  Sefer  33 : 484),  who  has  sharply  criticized 
Kahle,  also  this  part  of  Kahle’s  theories  is  without  the  slightest  factual  basis.  Perhaps  the 
Geniza  may  yield  some  further  “Palestinian ’’-Tiberian  fragments  to  help  us  to  solve 
this  problem  and  to  base  claims  on  a  sounder  paleographical  basis.  See  also  “Biblical 
Manuscripts,”  pp.  35ff. 

1 13.  As  Yeivin  terms  them  ( Tarbiz  29:345^).  Since  Mr.  Yeivin  has  been  kind 
enough  to  arrange  for  me  various  collations  within  the  framework  of  the  Hebrew  Univer¬ 
sity  Bible  Project  and  since  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  many  questions  of 
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Masoretic  as  “our”  Tiberian  Bible  text  and  were  in  use,  it  seems,  especially 
in  the  Franco-German  area,  until  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.114 
Although  they  must  always  have  been  very  rare,115  it  is  not  impossible 
that  they  were  finally  doomed  only  by  the  advent  of  printing.  All  this  will 
explain  that  the  least  misleading  term  at  the  moment  seems  to  be  “Tiberian 
non-receptus  tradition.” 

VIII.  Prehistory  and  History  of  the  Tiberian  Bible  Text 

42.  No  typology  can  get  rid  of  borderline  phenomena.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  mutual  influences  between  the  traditions,116  and  yet  we  can  clearly 


common  interest,  I  might  stress,  that  as  regards  this  subject,  each  of  us  has  come  to  his 
conclusions  on  his  own,  both  where  we  differ  and  where  we  agree. 

1 14.  This  is  already  obvious  from  the  descriptions  by  Ginsburg,  Introduction ,  pp.  556L, 
605L,  632L 

1 1 5.  Since  I  suspect  that  there  is  a  local  preference,  one  cannot  really  judge  from  the 
scarcity  of  fragments  of  this  tradition  in  the  Cairo  Geniza.  I  would  estimate  that  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  non-receptus  material  in  the  Geniza  are  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent.  For  this 
reason  the  few  ones  in  existence  deserve  careful  study.  See  also  my  “  Biblical  Manuscripts,” 
pp.  43f- 

1 16.  Those  manuscripts  which  consistently  put  a  dagesh  after  a  syllable-final  faucal 
and/or  in  the  second  of  two  similar  letters  need  special  investigation;  see  above,  Note  108. 
(The  question  whether  this  dot  is  a  dagesh  should  be  left  open  for  the  moment.)  Ben 
Naftali  does  not  have  this  system,  and  the  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  Ben  Naftali 
reading  has  such  a  “  dagesh  ”  which  is  not  in  the  Ben  Asher  text  should  not  really  be  taken 
as  suggesting  any  definite  connection.  Since  Ginsburg’s  Introduction  (see  also  below), 
this  type  of  manuscript  becomes  somewhat  mixed  up  with  the  “pure”  non-receptus  and  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out  at  the  moment,  Yeivin’s  fragment  ( Tarbiz  29:345^)  also  does 
not  belong  to  the  “pure”  type.  Whatever  term  we  use,  in  my  opinion,  these  manuscripts 
which  put  a  mappiq  in  consonantal  alefs  and  mark  the  beginnings  of  syllables  as  a  constant 
rule — not  just  in  a  very  special  case — have  to  be  taken  as  a  group  by  themselves.  The 
importance  of  the  mappiq  as  the  essential  sign  of  a  certain  group  was  first  stressed  by  L. 
Prijs,  ZAIV  69 : 17 if.  (1957).  But  Prijs  never  questions  Kahle’s  identification  as  such. 
Whether  we  can  establish  any  connection  between  the  non-receptus  manuscripts  and  those 
which  have  a  special  “ dagesh  ”  (as  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  note)  remains  to 
be  seen.  Certainly,  talking  of  the  two  systems  as  “primitive”  and  “elaborate” — if  I 
interpret  some  recent  suggestions  rightly — might  again  lead  us  into  creating  a  new 
evolutional  chain  without  any  real  basis. 

Furthermore,  the  connection — if  there  is  any — with  certain  “ dageshes”  of  Tiberian 
Bible  text  manuscripts  has  to  be  examined.  What  I  refer  to  is  the  kind  of  dot  which  since 
the  time  of  Michaelis  (and  later  through  W.  Gesenius*  Lehrgehaude  [Leipzig,  1817] 
§§3>  19)  has  been  sporadically  introduced  into  grammars  under  such  promising  names  as 
dagesh  neutrum ,  orthophonicum ,  orthosyllabicum ,  etc.,  sometimes  with  some  censoring 
remarks  of  the  author  that  this  is  an  “Obertreibung”  (F.  Bottcher,  Lehrbuch  [Leipzig, 
1866],  §227)  or  “purism”  (Ginsburg,  Introduction ,  pp.  556L,  605L,  632L). 

The  “academic”  Hebraists  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  gramma¬ 
rians  have  had  remarks  to  make  on  manuscripts  of  the  non-receptus  type  and  have  been 
alert  to  some  of  its  characteristics — at  least  since  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  fascinating 
to  follow  up  this  lead  which — this  much  I  shall  say  here — seems  to  go  back  to  the  famous 
punctuator,  Yequtiel  Hakohen,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  Prague  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  (To  be  sure,  our  term  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that  the  non-receptus 
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distinguish  between  the  non-receptus  and  the  ( proto)-receptns  traditions. 
The  proto-receptus  tradition  may  for  the  moment  be  identified  with  that 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ben  Ashers  (and  their  adherents),  including  the 
Vorlagen  of  what  seem  to  us  Ben  Naftali  manuscripts  as  well  as  codices 
which  contain  readings  which  are  neither  those  of  Aaron  Ben  Asher  nor  of 
Ben  Naftali  (like  the  Cairo,  Sassoon,  and  British  Museum  codices,  et 
cetera).117  The  differences  between  all  those  must  have  been  rather 
small.  All  these  belonged  to  one  tradition,  even  though  a  particular 
subsystem,  represented  by  the  Aleppo  Codex,  was  finally  to  gain  fame. 
43.  By  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  this  tradition  was  fully  developed,118 
and  the  Aleppo  Codex  emerged  out  of  it  as  a  perfect  specimen,  crystallizing 
the  tradition  in  a  model  codex  of  the  complete  Bible.  But  it  was  part  and 
parcel  of  that  tradition.  In  spite  of  its  unique  prestige  it  remained  near  the 
other  subsystems.  It  could  serve  as  a  model.  But  scribes,  while  ostensibly 
reproducing  it,  could  easily  keep  deviating  readings  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  In  contradistinction  to  the  non-receptus  codices  these 
minute  deviations  amounted  to  very  little. 


vocalization  is  found  in  Biblical  manuscripts  only.  This  fact  should  have  been  clear  at 
least  since  M.  Zulay’s  Mehqdre  Yannai  [Berlin,  1936],  p.  326.)  For  the  whole  problem 
see  my  Nosah  ha-Miqra. 

1 17.  There  are  only  a  very  few  cases  where  tradition  has  elaborated  on  the  question  of 
three  different  readings  within  the  proto-receptus  tradition.  The  classical  example  remains, 
of  course,  the  proper  name  13^  (since  Pinsker’s  Lickute  Qadmomoth ,  pp.  98F ;  cf. 
Ginsburg,  Introduction ,  p.  252,  and  Ben  David,  Beth  Miqra  3:415).  The  Masoretes  who 
apart  from  the  Ben  Ashers  come  alive  somewhat  through  our  sources,  are  Pinehas, 
head  of  the  Academy,  and  especially  Moshe  Moha  (Mohe).  See  my  Nosah  ha-Miqra. 

But  only  very  seldom  can  we  find  out  against  whom  Mishael  stressed  the  agreement 
between  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naftali.  One  example  must  suffice  here:  for  Exod.  3:8 
Mishael  stressed  their  agreement  very  strongly:  ...  vnn  .  .  .  •  nna rr>D  r)Vn'3,»  dV  he  trim 

(“There  was  absolutely  no  hilluf  on  these”).  To  my  mind  this  means  that  some 
earlier  listing  of  differences — there  must  have  been  such  a  listing  against  which  Mishael 
stressed  his  better  tradition! — mistakenly  quoted  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  attributed  it  to  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naftali  (as  happened  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages).  There  was  no  such  difference  between  them,  says  Mishael.  But  if  we  happen  to 
look  up  Pinsker’s  Lickute  Qadmonioth ,  p.  30,  we  find  who  did  differ:  R.  Pinehas  reading 

is  like  our  Ben  Asher  version:  while  R.  Habib  read  with gacya.  See  also 

:  :  1 

Pinsker,  Lickute  Qadmonioth ,  p.  30,  for  another  case. 

Such  instances  account,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  existence  in  the  proto-receptus  period  of 
what  in  our  eyes  are  codices  mixtiy  containing  also  readings  which  are  neither  Ben  Asher 
nor  Ben  Naftali.  Of  course  we  should  not  expect  at  that  stage  that  there  were  three  codices, 
each  exhibiting  a  “pure”  subsystem  of  proto-receptus.  It  will  be  clear  that  my  position 
agrees  to  some  extent  with  that  of  Yalon,  Kiryat  Sefer  32:101  (i957)*  See  also  above, 
Note  88. 

1 18.  Geiger  has  already  suggested  ( Urschrift  [Breslau,  1857],  p.  169)  that  around  900 
C.e.  the  Tiberian  system  conquered  areas  which  had  previously  used  the  Babylonian 
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It  is  this  basic  similarity  between  the  “model”  Aleppo  Codex  and 
other  codices  of  the  proto-receptus  tradition — some  of  which  may  have  been 
esteemed  codices  of  certain  parts  of  the  Bible — which  explains  in  my 
submission  that  in  spite  of  the  immense  prestige  which  was  accorded  to 
Aaron  Ben  Asher  very  soon  after  his  death  (see  above,  §15),  ostensible 
copies  of  his  text  were,  in  fact,  codices  mixti  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Aleppo  Codex.119 

The  Aleppo  Codex  was  not  the  absolutely  final  step.  It  was  the  peak 
which  marks  the  transition  from  the  proto-receptus  to  the  receptus  period. 
This  was  a  completely  smooth  transition,  hardly  noticeable  at  the  time,  and 
yet  there  was  a  distinct  later  development,  as  can  be  seen  especially  by  the 
use  of  methegs.120  Those  codices  mixti  were,  indeed,  the  direct  continuation 


system.  This  idea  has  now  been  taken  up  in  detail  by  Morag,  Sefer  Tur-Sinai  (Jerusalem, 
i960),  pp.  234f.  I  admit  that  I  hesitate  somewhat  to  believe  that  one  system  yields  to 
another  because  of  some  relative  decline  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The  decline  in 
Babylonia  in  the  ninth  century  was  not  so  sharp  and  the  upward  trend  in  Palestine  not  that 
decisive.  Furthermore,  I  suspect  that  the  very  term  “Babylonian  system”  has  been  too 
much  identified  in  this  case  with  the  system  of  Babylonian  Jewry — contrary  to  our  sources. 

But  the  whole  history  of  the  victory  of  the  “Tiberian”  system  becomes  more  compre¬ 
hensible  to  me  if  we  assume  that  it  was  precisely  in  the  ninth  century  that  the  Tiberian 
system  had  been  finally  perfected.  Its  system  of  accentuation  (not  of  vocalization!) 
must  have  been  recognized  as  vastly  superior  to  the  “Babylonian”  system,  and  was  taken 
by  the  users  of  the  “Babylonian”  system  as  the  true  and  “original”  Palestinian  tradition 
for  liturgical  recitation.  As  a  further  suggestion,  just  as  the  “Tiberians”  had  tried,  as  an 
“experiment,”  to  enhance  the  utility  of  their  graphic  vowel-notation  by  such  an  invention 
as  th c  hataf-hiriq,  obviously  drawing  on  Babylonian  custom  (see  above,  §10),  so  the  other 
side  tried  to  combine  the  achievements  of  both  Tiberian  and  Babylonian  systems;  both 
experiments  failed.  But  it  seems  to  me  extremely  significant  that  we  possess  a  specimen 
like  the  Codex  Petropolitanus  of  the  Prophets  from  exactly  that  time.  See  above,  Note  1 1 1 . 

In  my  submission,  it  was  this  recently  achieved  perfection  which  was  a  decisive  factor 
in  the  victory  of  the  Tiberian  system — allowing,  of  course,  for  the  possible  “prestige 
appeal”  of  the  Palestinian  tradition.  See  Benjamin  Klar,  Mehqarim  wd-cIyyiinim  (1954), 
pp.  45f.  See  also  above,  Note  56. 

1 19.  This  consideration  may  force  us  again  to  discuss  the  problem  whether  in  the 
Masora  apparatus  of  a  critical  edition  (see  Text  and  Language ,  p.  x)  we  should  not 
really  also  include  those  manuscripts  written  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century  which  are 
actually  codices  mixti — but  lean  heavily  toward  the  non- Ben  Asher  subsystems  of  the  re¬ 
ceptus  tradition.  If  we  include  the  Cairo  Codex  in  the  apparatus,  there  is  little  sense  in 
leaving  the  Sassoon  Codex  out! 

120.  Having  repeatedly  called  questions  of  gacya  “minutiae”  (see,  e.g.,  Note  93  above, 
and  especially  Note  109),  I  should  add  that  this  is  only  a  relative  evaluation  within  the 
system.  In  point  of  fact,  the  gacya  fulfilled  a  considerable  task  in  exact  phonetic  notation. 
Its  neglect  by  many  modern  students  of  Hebrew  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
attempts  inside  the  receptus  tradition  after  Ben  Asher  to  remedy  what  seemed  like  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  Tiberian  system  finally  led  to  the  worst  confusion  in  our  receptus  prints, 
with  editors  trying  to  bring  order  into  the  system — according  to  what  they  thought  that 
order  was.  Yeivin’s  forthcoming  study  of  the  subject  (cf.  Textus  1:211)  should  help  to 
remedy  the  situation. 
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of  the  proto-receptus  tradition,  with  the  one  difference  that  the  vast 
majority  were  now  leaning  heavily  toward  that  subsystem  which  had  been 
the  basis  of  the  Aleppo  Codex  (not  toward  the  Cairo  Codex,  and  so  on).121 
44.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  Tiberian  Bible 
text,  and  these  manuscripts  are  the  ultimate  basis  of  our  textus  receptus 
prints,  basically  similar  to  the  Aleppo  Codex,  and  yet  slightly  removed 
from  it.122 

According  to  our  picture  it  becomes  obvious,  for  the  first  time,  why 
generations  took  those  codices  mixti ,  which  were  finally  used  by  Jacob  Ben 
Hayyim,  to  represent  the  Ben  Asher  tradition.  Looking  back  in  our  secure 
possession  of  the  Aleppo  Codex,  we  might  even  allow  for  a  broadness  of 
terminology  and  say  that  calling  these  receptus  manuscripts  “Ben  Asher 
codices'’  was  not  really  as  wrong  as  scholars  were  led  for  the  past  generation 
to  believe.123 


IX.  Maimonides  and  the  Ben  Asher  Text 
45.  A  final  word  may  be  permitted  now  on  the  role  of  Maimonides  in 

121.  See  my  “Authenticity,”  §§1,  8.  To  put  it  differently:  in  the  self-estimation  of 
scribes  and  writers,  the  text  of  the  “in-group”  was  declared  to  be  a  Ben  Asher  text,  and 
the  readings  of  the  “out-group”  were  often  termed  Ben  Naftali!  Thus,  e.g.,  the  first 
example  of  a  hilluj  given  by  Lonzano  (see  above,  Note  72)  is  very  illuminating  because  he 
terms  one  reading,  the  one  of  this  area  (iVxn  m^jn),  the  “correct”  one,  the  reading  of  Ben 
Asher;  whereas  the  other  reading  is  that  of  the  Ashkenazi  codices  (d’T3DIPX  nso)  which  are 
unreliable  (orpVy  "p&oV  P*0 — and  that  is  the  reading  of  Ben  Naftali !  See  also  above,  Note  1 1 . 

122.  It  appears  from  the  picture  I  have  tried  to  present  that  there  is  a  kernel  of  truth 
in  Sperber’s  grossly  nihilistic  and  misleading  dictum  ( Grammar  of  Masoretic  Hebrew , 
p.  51):  “  There  never  existed  The  Masoretic  Text ,  and  consequently  never  will  be ”  (his 
italics).  To  be  sure,  there  never  was  a  “canonization”  (see  below,  Note  130).  But  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  it  is  misleading  to  create  the  impression  that  the  “Masoretic  text”  is 
practically  the  invention  of  Jacob  Ben  Hayyim  (see  above,  Note  11).  Sperber  is  one  of  the 
few  scholars  who  were  privileged  to  study  Bible  codices  by  the  hundreds,  and  it  must 
have  occurred  to  him  that — allowing  for  the  differences  often  mentioned  in  this  study — the 
receptus  tradition  emerges  clearly  from  the  vast  majority  of  the  codices.  It  would  seem  that 
only  by  disregarding  the  position  of  each  phenomenon  in  its  structural  context  and  by 
treating  the  overwhelming  majority  and  the  hardly  noticeable  minority  alike  in  his  system, 
could  Sperber  reach  his  results  which  have — in  his  words  ( Grammar  of  Masoretic  Hebrew , 
p.  17) — “reduced  to  shambles”  all  the  work  of  other  Hebrew  grammarians. 

123.  See  for  this  problem  my  “Authenticity,”  n.  17.  [May  1962:  In  the  light  of  these 
facts  we  need  not  wonder  that  N.  H.  Snaith  could  recently  have  published  an  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  (London,  1958)  on  the  basis  of  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century 
manuscripts,  being  convinced  that  he  had  discovered  a  “way  of  obtaining  the  Ben  Asher 
text  independently  of  Leningrad  Codex  B  19  a.”  His  understanding  of  the  facts  is  high¬ 
lighted  by  his  judgment  that  the  Aleppo  and  the  Leningrad  codices  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  “first  hand  of  the  best  Sephardi  MSS”(!)  on  the  other  hand  are  all  equally  “sound 
representatives  of  the  true  Ben  Asher  tradition.”  See  Textus  2:nff.  (1962)  and  Vetus 
Testamentum  7:207^  (1957).  Kahle  has  rightly  hinted  ( Cairo  Geniza ,  2nd  ed.,  p.  140, 
and  Hebrdischer  Bibeltext,  p.  17)  that  if  Snaith  had  at  least  reproduced  the  thirteenth- 
century  manuscript  used  by  Norzi,  his  edition  would  have  had  value.] 
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connection  with  the  “victory”  of  the  Ben  Asher  text.  In  spite  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Maimonides’  authoritative  acceptance  of  the  Aleppo  Codex 
for  certain  halakhic  questions,  I  have  already  expressed  doubts124  as  to  the 
assumption,  constantly  repeated  by  Kahle125  and  others,126  that  it  was  the 
authority  of  Maimonides  to  which  the  victory  of  Ben  Asher  was  due. 
I  now  submit  that  that  view  is  untenable  in  every  respect. 

46.  In  view  of  the  apparently  ineradicable  mistake  reiterated  by  scholars,127 
it  should  be  stressed  first  that  Maimonides  never  dealt  in  as  much  as  one 
word  with  the  text  of  Ben  Asher — and  certainly  not  with  Ben  Naftali.128 
None  of  the  textual  problems  which  were  of  interest  to  medieval  gram¬ 
marians — let  alone  to  modern  students  of  the  Bible — was  of  interest  to 
him.129 

Furthermore  the  assumption  of  the  victory  of  Ben  Asher  in  the  wake  of 
Maimonides’  “decree”  comes  dangerously  near  to  what  can  only  be  called 
a  canonization.  It  looks  as  if  on  the  authority  of  Maimonides  and  by  some 
apparently  arbitrary  act,  a  text  hitherto  not  accepted  by  the  whole  of  Jewry 
became  all  of  a  sudden  authoritative  for  all  Jewish  communities — two  and  a 
half  centuries  after  Aaron  Ben  Asher  (and  a  century  and  a  half,  according 
to  Kahle’s  theory,  after  the  “Tiberian  pronunciation”  had  been  “sub¬ 
stituted”  for  the  “original”  one). 

This  is  completely  off  the  mark.  There  was  never  any  “decree”  which 


124.  For  “Authenticity,”  §1,  I  did  not  have  to  investigate  this  point.  But  I  felt  uneasy 
even  then  about  this  accepted  theory. 

125.  While  in  most  of  Kahle’s  statements  on  the  subject  Maimonides  is  simply  made 
responsible  for  the  victory  of  Ben  Asher,  he  admits  in  Hebrdischer  Bibeltext ,  p.  69,  that 
Aaron  Ben  Asher  was  in  Maimonides*  eyes  the  long-established  Masoretic  authority. 

126.  In  lieu  of  many  examples  I  choose  the  formulation  in  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  handbooks  on  the  Bible  text  (B.  Roberts,  The  Old  Testament  and  Versions  [Cardiff, 
^QS1].  P-  64):  “During  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  a.d.[!J  there  flourished  in  Pales¬ 
tine  two  main  families  of  Massoretes,  that  of  ben  Asher  and  that  of  ben  Naphtali  [!J,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  twelfth  century  that  it  was  decided,  by  the  decree  of  Maimonides [!], 
that  the  text  and  vocalization  of  the  former  family  was  to  be  regarded  as  standard.” 

127.  See  my  “Authenticity,”  §8.  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  suspicion  that  most  scholars 
copying  this  myth  from  somebody  else  never  troubled  to  look  up  the  statement  of  Maimon¬ 
ides  in  its  context  in  the  Code.  The  “Urtext”  is  nowadays  possibly  Kahle,  Masoreten  des 
Western ,  I,  12:  “Freilich  mochte  ich  darauf  hinweisen,  dass  Maimonides  in  dieser  viel 
zitierten  Stelle  in  erster  Linie  [szc]  auf  die  in  diesem  Kodex  vorliegende  massgebend 
korrekte  Schreibung  des  Konsonantentextes  der  Tora  hinweist  [sic]  und  auf  die  Minutiae 
der  Punktation  [szc]  nur  nebenher  Bezug  nimmt.”  The  Maimonides  text  bears  no  relation 
to  what  is  imputed  to  it  in  this  statement. 

128.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  only  Prijs,  ZAW  69:180  (1957)  and  Rabin,  Encyclopedia 
‘ Ivrith ,  IX  (1958),  s.v.  “Ben  Naftali,”  correctly  stress  that  the  decline  of  Ben  Naftali 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  decision  of  Maimonides. 

129.  For  the  issue  see  my  “Authenticity,**  §8. 
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had  the  character  of  a  “canonization”130  and  it  is  impossible  that  in  the 
halakhic  literature  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  there  should 
be  no  trace  of  it — had  it  existed.  But  it  is  completely  out  of  the  question  that 
anything  like  that  could  have  happened  around  1200  c.E.  Great  as  Maimon- 
ides’  authority  was,  he  would  never  have  dared  to  do  such  a  thing  nor 
would  he  have  dreamed  of  doing  it.  Had  he  done  so,  all  other  halakhists 
would  have  put  him  under  ban.131  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  one 
person  at  that  stage  of  history  to  make  all  communities  accept  a  text  contrary 
to  their  age-old  traditions. 

To  be  sure,  Maimonides  did  not  succeed  too  well  in  settling  those  (com¬ 
paratively  minor)  halakhic  questions  of  certain  details  in  writing  Torah 
scrolls,  for  which  he  had  invoked  the  authority  of  the  Aleppo  Codex132 — 
he  would  have  been  less  successful  in  questions  which  he  never  tackled. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  through  his  reliance  on  the  Aleppo  Code 
as  a  model  codex  for  those  halakhic  purposes,  he  indirectly  strengthened 
the  prestige  of  the  receptus  codices — which  were  the  vast  majority  anyhow — 
that  were  held  to  represent  the  Ben  Asher  tradition.133 


130.  For  the  crime  allegedly  committed  already  earlier  by  the  Masoretes  see  above, 
Note  50.  It  might  still  be  useful  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  a  Jewish  way  to  “canonize”  a 
text  by  declaring  that  as  from  now,  such  and  such  a  text  is  “holy.” 

13 1.  While  Maimonides  is  the  one  all-round  genius  known  to  the  gentile  world,  too, 
he  was  not  at  all  regarded  as  the  undisputable  halakhic  authority — neither  in  his  time  nor 
later  on.  This  position  was  accorded  to  him  only  by  the  Yemenite  Jews.  See  below, 
Note  133. 

132.  See  the  discussion  in  my  “Authenticity,”  esp.  §33. 

133.  Later  scholars  never  credited  Maimonides  with  having  brought  about  the  general 
acceptance  of  a  textual  tradition  (see  next  Note).  Although  I  cannot  check  the  text  at 
present,  I  remember  having  been  struck  while  working  on  ha-Meiri’s  Kiryat  Sefer 
(cf.  “Authenticity,”  §3 if.)  by  the  fact  that  he  deals  at  great  length  with  Maimonides’ 
views  without  mentioning  Ben  Asher  in  that  context;  on  the  other  hand,  when  discussing 
the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  receptus  ha-Meiri  does  not  allude  to  Maimonides.  I 
would  suspect  that  modern  scholars  were  perhaps  misled  by  their  usual  source  for  Masoretic 
information.  We  have  seen  that  Levita,  Massoreth  ha-Massoreth ,  p.  114,  is  not  too  well 
informed  about  the  Ben  Asher-Ben  Naftali  problem  (see  above,  Note  88).  He  is  the  first 
one  to  mention  the  decision  of  Maimonides  and  the  acceptance  of  Ben  Asher’s  readings 
in  one  breath,  implying  some  faint  causal  connection:  “lsoa  wed  r»Vsn  .  .  .  D"3»“in  ariDT 

bv  panio  mra  ^axi  nVxn  jranttn  ^aa  mxnj?  bv  pamo  umx  pi  ."ina!?na  mansi?  mm 
’ViiD3  p  (“Maimonides  wrote  .  .  .  And  similarly  we  rely  on  his  [Ben  Asher’s] 
reading  in  all  these  countries,  whereas  the  ‘Orientals’  rely  on  Ben  Naftali.”) 
Only  for  one  community  did  Maimonides’  decision  mean  a  real  change  of  their  habits, 
precisely  because  they  had  still  a  completely  different  type  of  codex  (according  to  the 
“Babylonian”  system;  these  were  the  Yemenites).  Cf.  on  this  issue  and  the  importance 
of  Maimonides  in  this  respect  Qafih,  Sinai  29:262^  (1951).  The  only  way  for  the  Yemenite 
Jews  to  implement  their  full  acceptance  of  Maimonides’  authority  was  to  change  their 
type  of  codex  altogether,  and  the  analysis  of  Yemenite  codices  in  the  libraries  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  changeover  to  Tiberian  tradition  started  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  a  certain  school  of  Yemenite  scribes  used  to  stress 
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Scribes,  grammarians,  and  Masoretic  scholars  became  more  conscious 
of  the  facts  and  started  stressing  the  point  that  their  tradition  was  the 
tradition  of  Ben  Asher — whether  that  claim  was  justified  or  not  (see  above, 
Note  121).  This  trend  may  also  have  hastened  the  final  decline  of  other 
traditions,  especially  that  of  non-receptus.  But  it  was  a  gradual  and  natural 
process,134  not  an  active  and  conscious  suppression. 

47.  But  on  the  whole — and  this  is  the  main  point — the  excellence  of  Aaron 
Ben  Asher’s  textual  achievement  was  acknowledged135  for  two  centuries 
before  Maimonides.  The  receptus  tradition,  which  the  Aleppo  Codex  had 
helped  to  bring  about  and  into  which  it  had  merged  again,  had  already 
become  by  1200  c.E.  the  accepted  form  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  for  the  vast 
majority  of  Jewry.136  Only  by  speculating  on  the  Bible  text  in  vacuo  and 
by  neglecting  what  we  know  from  the  pulsating  Jewish  literature  of  those 
days,  only  by  concentrating  exclusively  on  the  few  fragments  of  non- 
Masoretic  texts  kept  in  libraries — important  as  they  are  in  their  own  right 
(see  above  §6f.  and  Note  112) — and  by  ignoring  the  evidence,  up  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  accumulated  in  collections  all  over  the  world,  only  thus 
could  history  be  turned  upside  down. 

In  my  opinion,  Maimonides’  act — rather  drastic  from  the  halakhic  point 
of  view,  even  though  of  minor  consequence — can  be  understood  only  on 
the  assumption  that  he  did  exactly  as  he  said.  Also  in  this  case  Maimonides 


that  their  codices  were  according  to  the  halakhic  tradition  declared  authoritative  by  Maimon¬ 
ides.  But  this  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  details  of  the  Ben  Asher  vocalization 
and  accentuation,  and  the  comparison  of  those  codices  shows  clearly  that  they  had  no 
access  to  the  Aleppo  Codex  or  to  any  direct  copy  from  it.  No  special  claims  in  this  respect — 
as  put  forward  by  Morag  (May  26,  1961,  and  June  16,  1961) — seem  plausible,  and  it  will 
take  some  skill  to  convince  us  that  the  Aleppo  Codex  should  be  judged  by  the  yardstick  of 
these  late  Yemenite  manuscripts.  See  above,  Note  81,  and  my  “Biblical  Manuscripts,” 
pp.  47 f.^ 

134.  The  formulation  I  find  given  by  Lonzano,  30r  Thora ,  on  Gen  1 : 3  mirrors  precisely 

the  correct  feeling  people  had  about  the  issue  and  can  be  taken  as  classsic:  VintP’  inn 

.-wx  pD  ’Vnc:  pi  upk  p  :m»Ni  Vip  na  nxip  i^xa  ipk  p  nxnp>  Vs?  iVxn 

(“And  the  whole  of  Israel  in  these  countries  got  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  reading 
of  Ben  Asher,  as  if  a  Divine  voice  [not  Maimonides! — M.G. ]  had  declared:  The 
decision  is  always  according  to  Ben  Asher.”) 

135.  The  colophon  of  the  Leningrad  Codex  (and  other  codices?  See  above,  Note  81) 
and  the  fact  that  the  scribe  of  the  Leningrad  Codex  took  upon  himself  the  trouble  to 
harmonize  the  manuscript  are  good  indications  (see  above,  §30).  To  be  sure,  while  the 
literature  shows  that  Aaron’s  tradition  carried  most  prestige,  it  was  not  yet  towering  high 
above  everyone  else’s  as  happened  later  on.  A  fair  example  of  the  prestige,  yet  not  absolutely 
binding,  of  Ben  Asher  can  be  found  in  Levy,  Zur  masoretischen  Grammatik ,  p.  39.  Cf. 
also  Ben  David,  Beth  Miqra  3  :  i2f. 

136.  What  is  decisive  in  this  respect  is  the  nature  of  the  “Masoretic  model  codices,” 
not  the  “teaching”  or  “private”  codices.  Cf.  my  “Biblical  Manuscripts,”  chapter  iii. 
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had  his  usual  excellent  information  about  valuable  ancient  manuscripts.137 
The  Ben  Asher  text  and  the  Aleppo  Codex  did  not  become  authoritative 
because  Maimonides  chose  them,  but  Maimonides  chose  the  codex,  be¬ 
cause  he  considered  it  authoritative!  This  is  what  he  says,138  and  again  it 
might  be  useful  to  listen  to  our  source  before  engaging  in  speculative 
criticism  (see  above,  Note  44). 

48.  The  Aleppo  Codex  was  accepted  as  a  model  codex — as  is  quite  obvious 
from  the  note  which  was  appended  to  it139 — long  before  Maimonides. 
By  referring  to  it  he  tried  to  remedy  a  halakhically  disturbing  situation  by 
going  back  to  what  he  took  to  be — most  justifiedly,  as  it  has  turned  out — 
the  best  ancient  codex  available.  Indirectly  his  act  raised  the  prestige  of 
Ben  Asher  and  of  the  Aleppo  Codex  as  a  whole,  not  only  in  those  matters 
with  which  he  had  dealt.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  act  of  Maimonides  is 
additional  and  extremely  important  evidence  for  our  thesis  as  to  the  status 
of  the  Aleppo  Codex. 


49.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  scrutiny  of  all  the  facts  known  today  has  led 
me,  against  the  teachings  I  used  to  take  for  true,  to  formulate  a  general 
hypothesis  which  differs  in  its  decisive  aspects  from  the  picture  accepted 
on  Kahle’s  authority  by  many  students  of  the  Bible.  Where  he  sees  abrupt 
changes,  artificiality,  invention,  and  what  amounts  to  fraudulent  tampering, 
I  see  a  live  tradition,  endless  toil  for  safeguarding  a  sacred  text,  and  gradual 
development.  Where  he  speculates  about  the  Bible  text  without  properly 
taking  into  consideration  the  data  of  Jewish  history  and  non-Biblical 
documents,  I  have  tried  to  paint  the  picture  of  the  rise  of  the  Tiberian  Bible 
text  within  living  communities,  listening  to  what  history  tells  us  about 
Karaites  and  Rabbanites,  about  Masoretes  and  grammarians,  about 
Maimonides  and  his  contemporaries.  Where  he  sees  life  in  every  tradition 
except  the  “official”  Tiberian  one,  I  see  plurality  around  the  ancient 
mainstream  which  finally  led  to  our  Masoretic  textus  receptus. 


137.  His  use  and  acceptance  of  certain  ancient  manuscripts  is  well  known  in  halakhic 
literature.  While  the  discussion  of  the  assumed  Karaite  creed  of  Ben  Asher  will  be  dealt 
with  in  Nosah  ha-Miqrd  (see  above,  Note  45),  I  should  like  to  say  meanwhile  that  the 
argument  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Aleppo  Codex  by  Maimonides  against  the  assumption 
of  Ben  Asher’s  Karaite  leanings  has  been  grossly  overplayed.  Cf.  Dothan,  Sinai  41 1307. 

138.  The  full  quotation  has  been  given  in  my  “Authenticity,”  n.  1. 

139.  Most  recently  published  by  President  Ben-Zvi  ( Textus  1 : 1 3 f . )  and  in  Kahle, 
Hebraischer  Bibeltext ,  pp.  84f. 
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What  I  claim  is  that  my  general  hypothesis  accommodates  all  the  facts 
no  worse — and  I  venture  to  hope  better — than  does  his. 

50.  Many  details,  however,  are  still  in  need  of  further  examination,140 
and  I  pray  that  my  colleagues  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  continue  our 
work,  filling  in  what  is  missing  and  correcting  what  is  wrong.  Meanwhile 
it  will  be  left  to  fellow  scholars  to  decide  which  picture  they  wish  to 
accept. 

140.  I  need  not  repeat  that  only  certain  details  known  already  have  been  given  in  the 
footnotes  to  this  paper.  See  Nosah  ha-Miqra. 


How  Much  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine? 

By  SAUL  LIEBERMAN 


Before  approaching  our  subject,  let  us  first  determine  its  exact  area  and 
scope.  From  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  Alexander  the  Great  until  the 
end  of  the  Talmudic  period  the  Jews  of  Palestine  lived  amidst  nations  with 
a  more  or  less  developed  Hellenistic  culture  (at  least  among  the  upper 
classes  of  society).  At  the  same  time,  the  Palestinian  Rabbis  shaped  Rab¬ 
binic  Judaism,  which  has  influenced  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people  up  to 
modern  times.  Rabbinic  literature  has  been  studied  by  the  Jews  for  two 
thousand  years,  and  has  left  deep  imprints  on  their  minds  and  hearts 
throughout  the  generations.  Ancient  Rabbinic  works  reflect  certain 
attitudes  toward  the  behavior,  thinking,  and  teaching  of  the  non- Jewish 
Hellenistic  world.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  ask:  “Were  the  views  of  the 
ancient  Palestinian  Rabbis  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  surrounding 
Hellenistic  culture,  or  were  they  the  product  of  ignorance,  or,  at  least,  the 
result  of  misunderstanding ?”  Hence,  “How  much  Greek  in  Jewish 
Palestine  ?”  is  to  be  understood  mainly  as  the  question:  “How  much 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  surrounded  them  did  the  builders  of 
Rabbinic  Judaism  possess  ?” 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  we  shall  have  to  eliminate  from  our  discus¬ 
sion  pre-Maccabean  Hellenistic  Judaism,  the  Hellenism  of  the  Jewish 
aristocracy,  the  high  priests  and  their  families,  apocryphal  and  pseudepi- 
graphic  writings,  the  many  Greek  inscriptions  found  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
the  rest  of  Palestine,  and  even  the  long  hexametrical  Greek  epigram  dis¬ 
covered  in  Beth-Shecarim,  the  central  burial  place  in  the  very  heart  of 
Rabbinic  Palestine  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Relevant  though  that 
material  may  be,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  main  stratum  which  in¬ 
fluenced  Judaism:  namely,  Rabbinic  literature. 

It  is  natural  that  modern  Jewish  scholars  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  on  the  Rabbinic  mind.  We  are 
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greatly  indebted  to  the  works  of  Joel,1  Bacher,2  Neumark,3  Kaminka,4 
and  many  others  who  pointed  out  numerous  parallels  between  some 
Rabbinic  passages  and  the  sayings  of  Greek  philosophers.  These  include 
cosmological  topics,  questions  about  the  soul  and  its  immortality,  about 
ethics  and  practical  wisdom.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  purely  Greek 
ideas  penetrated  into  Rabbinic  circles.  Some  were  accepted  and  many 
were  rejected,  cognizance  of  the  latter  being  taken  in  the  form  of  arguments 
trying  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  ideas  concerned.  It  would  require  a 
series  of  lectures  to  treat  in  elaborate  fashion  all  the  passages  in  the  Rab¬ 
binic  books  which  may  be  associated  with  the  views  and  sayings  of  the 
Greek  philosophers.  For  our  purpose  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Jewish  scholars  have  shown  the  center  of  contact  between 
Rabbinic  and  Greek  philosophy,  particularly  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
to  lie  in  the  ethical  principles  with  which  both  philosophers  and  Rabbis 
were  deeply  concerned. 

Kaminka5  collected  many  quotations  from  the  Stoics  which,  in  his 
opinion,  are  identical  with  Rabbinic  statements.  And  since  the  early  and 
middle  Stoa  preceded  the  Rabbis  in  question,  it  was  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  latter  borrowed  from  the  former.  However,  most  of  the  cited 
examples  are  ethical  aphorisms  and  apothegms  which  could  be  formulated 
by  any  intelligent  person  raised  on  the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
Some  of  them  were  the  apanage  of  the  entire  civilized  ancient  world. 
The  Jews  and  the  Greeks  may  have  drawn  them  from  a  common  source. 
And,  finally,  some  topics  seem  to  have  only  a  superficial  similarity  to  those 
raised  by  the  Stoics,  and  one  may  doubt  whether  the  points  argued  by  the 
Stoics  and  the  Rabbis  are  identical. 

Nevertheless,  upon  closer  examination  we  may  sometimes  discover 
that  some  seemingly  questionable  conjectures  of  Jewish  scholars  are  much 
sounder  than  they  appear  prima  facie.  We  shall  illustrate  this  point  by 
reference  to  a  well-known  text.6  “Supposing  two  people  are  walking  in  a 
waterless  desert.  One  of  them  has  in  his  possession  a  canteen  of  water. 


1.  Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschichte  .  .  vols.  I— 1 1  (Breslau,  1880-1883). 

2.  In  his  notes  on  the  pertinent  passages  of  the  Aggada  throughout  his  monumental 
work,  Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten  (Strassburg,  1890),  and  Die  Agada  der  paldstinensischen 
Amorder  (Strassburg,  1892). 

3.  n’Dioi^sn  nn^in,  pp.  39-95. 

4.  a’ax-  bn  /naVna  o*npn&,  pp.  42ff. 

5.  Ibid,  and  in  his  article  in  REJ  82:233!?.  (1926).  Cf.  also  J.  Bergmann,  “Die  Stoische 
Philosophic  und  die  jiidische  Frommigkeit”  in  Festschrift  zu  Herman  Cohen's  siebzigsten 
Geburts*age  (Berlin,  1912),  pp.  145!?. 

6.  Sifra  Behar ,  VI,  3  (ed.  Weiss),  109c;  BT  Baba  Mesica  62b. 
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Were  he  alone  to  drink  from  it,  he  would  survive  and  reach  an  inhabited 
place;  but  were  he  to  share  this  water  with  his  companion,  both  would 
perish.  ‘Let  them  both  drink  and  die/  said  Ben  Peturi.  Rabbi  cAkiba 
objected:  ‘Your  life  comes  before  the  life  of  your  brother/” 

Bacher,7  Juda  Bergmann8  and  Kaminka9  associated  this  passage  with  the 
question  raised  by  Hecaton  (a  Stoic  of  the  second  century  b.c.e.)  as  quoted 
by  Cicero:10  Supposing  a  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  sea  and  two  people  took 
hold  of  a  plank;  if  one  man  clings  to  it,  he  has  a  chance  to  be  saved,  but  if 
both  cling  to  it,  both  will  perish.  The  answer  of  the  Stoic  is  that  the 
plank  should  be  left  to  the  man  whose  life  is  more  valuable,  either  for  his 
own  sake  or  for  that  of  his  country.  Since  Hecaton  flourished  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Rabbi  cAkiba,  it  was  plausible  to  assume 
that  the  Rabbis  borrowed  the  problem  from  the  Stoics. 

Upon  second  thought,  however,  it  appears  that  the  said  two  questions 
are  far  from  being  identical.  The  case  of  two  men  who  try  to  save  themselves 
on  the  plank  of  a  sinking  ship  represents  no  problem  to  a  Rabbi;  if  one 
of  them  pushed  the  other  way,  or  wrested  a  plank  from  another  person 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  he  would  be  considered  a  sheer  murderer.  He  who 
kills  an  innocent  person  in  order  to  save  his  own  life  is  guilty  of  murder. 
The  problem  posed  by  the  Rabbis  was:  should  a  man  give  away  his  property 
upon  which  his  very  life  depends  (in  our  case,  some  of  the  water  in  his 
canteen)  in  order  to  prolong  somebody  else’s  life  ?  Normally  a  man  is  master 
of  his  property,  but  he  is  never  master  of  his  life.  Nobody  has  the  right  to 
decide  that  his  own  life  is  less  important  than  the  life  of  another  single 
individual.  In  case  his  life  depends  on  his  property,  he  actually  gives  his 
life  away  when  he  surrenders  his  property.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Rabbi 
cAkiba  ruled:  your  life  comes  before  the  life  of  your  brother;  you  are  not 
supposed  to  give  your  life  away  with  your  own  hands  in  order  to  save  the 
life  of  another  person.  It  is  the  factor  of  ownership  which  determines  the 
ruling  in  the  Rabbinic  case. 

The  above-mentioned  scholars  did  not,  however,  quote  Cicero  in  toto. 
He  reports  in  the  same  context  another  question  in  the  name  of  Hecaton: 
“What  about  the  owner  of  the  ship  ?  May  he  take  away  the  plank?  The 
answer  is:  until  they  reach  the  place  for  which  the  ship  is  chartered,  she 
belongs  to  the  passengers,  not  to  the  owner.”  This  answer  solves  our 
problem  too.  It  is  evident  that  the  Stoic  raised  here  the  question  of  owner¬ 
ship  :  has  the  owner  of  the  property  any  special  rights  in  a  case  like  ours  ? 


7.  Die  Agada  der  Tanaiten ,  I,  62,  n.  1. 

8.  “Die  Stoische  Philosophic,”  p.  160. 


9.  onpna,  p.  155. 

10.  De  officiis  III,  23. 
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He  dismissed  the  question  by  deciding  that  in  this  case  the  ship  does  not 
belong  to  her  master  only,  but  also  to  the  passengers ;  the  master  has  there¬ 
fore  no  advantage  of  ownership.  Now  it  is  almost  unthinkable  that  the 
sophist  stopped  with  that  problem.  Since  he  had  already  raised  the  problem 
of  ownership,  he  could  not  be  content  with  the  answer  that  in  this  particular 
case  ownership  did  not  apply.  It  must  have  occurred  to  him  that  a  similar 
question  might  arise  under  circumstances  of  indisputable  ownership,  like 
the  case  cited  by  the  Rabbis,  or  one  similar  to  it.  A  famous  sophist  can 
hardly  be  suspected  of  such  a  flagrant  omission.  Cicero  begins  his  chapter 
as  follows:  “The  sixth  book  of  Hecaton,  Moral  Duties  [De  officiis ]  is  full 
of  questions  like  the  following,”  and  he  then  proceeds  to  quote  the 
problems  we  have  just  mentioned.  In  the  light  of  what  we  said  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Hecaton  did  deal  with  the  question  whether  un¬ 
challenged  ownership  of  a  life-saving  object  could  decide  the  proper  moral 
behavior  of  two  men  fighting  for  their  lives.  Cicero  himself  explicitly 
admits  that  he  did  not  report  all  the  cases  cited  by  Hecaton. 

Fortunately,  our  conjecture  can  be  fully  corroborated.  Solomon  Pines 
discovered11  in  a  work  by  the  physician  and  philosopher  al-Razi12  the 
following  passage:  “Or  like  two  people  in  a  waterless  desert.  One  of  them 
has  in  his  possession  an  amount  of  water  sufficient  to  sustain  himself, 
but  not  enough  for  both  of  them.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  proper  that 
the  water  be  assigned  to  the  one  more  useful  to  mankind.”  Pines  rightly 
pointed  out  that  the  instance  quoted  by  al-Razi  is  exactly  identical  with  the 
example  cited  by  the  Rabbis;  moreover,  that  it  was  unlikely  that  al-Razi 
drew  his  information  from  a  Rabbinic  source.  For  the  answer  was  the  one 
offered  by  the  Stoics  in  the  case  of  a  plank  from  a  sinking  ship,  and  not  the 
answer  given  by  the  Rabbis.  Hence  he  concludes  that  al-Razi  drew  on  the 
book  of  the  Stoic  Hecaton.  We  demonstrated  above  that  Hecaton  could 
not  have  failed  to  ask  the  same  question  as  the  one  raised  by  the  Rabbis. 
Pines’  conclusion  can  hardly  be  refuted.  We  thus  have  before  us  a  problem 
of  the  Stoics  discussed  by  the  Rabbis,  and  answered  by  the  latter  not  on 
the  basis  of  expediency  ( utilitas ),  but  according  to  the  principles  of  Jewish 
law. 

What  was  a  mere  conjecture  on  the  part  of  Bacher,  Bergmann,  and  Ka- 
minka  can  now  be  considered  substantiated.  The  problem  posed  by  the 
Stoics  assumes  a  legal  character  with  the  Rabbis.  None  of  the  Rabbis  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  owner  of  the  water  should  deliver  it  to  the  other  person ; 

11.  See  Tarbis  16:24 iff.  (*945). 

12.  Flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century. 
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for  as  soon  as  the  water  is  surrendered,  the  other,  on  his  part,  must  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first.  The  fact  that  he  was  not  the  original  owner  of 
the  water  does  not  give  him  any  precedence  over  the  former.  The  only 
question  is  whether  they  should  both  share  the  water,  and  subsequently 
perish  together,  or  whether  the  owner  should  retain  his  property  entirely 
for  himself.  The  Stoic  principle  of  utilitas — that  is,  that  of  preferring  the 
person  “whose  life  is  more  valuable,  either  for  his  own  sake  or  for  that  of 
his  country  ” — is  applied  by  the  Rabbis  only  in  case  a  third  person  has  to 
make  his  choice  between  two  other  human  beings.13  Thus  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  ( Nazir  47b)  states  explicitly  that  the  “Anointed  for  Battle’ ’ 
is  to  be  saved  first  (that  is,  before  his  superior,  the  Sagan ,  the  adjutant 
to  the  High  Priest),  because  the  welfare  of  the  community  depends  upon 
him;  in  other  words,  because  his  life  is  more  valuable  to  his  country. 

It  is,  indeed,  fairly  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  elements  of  Greek 
philosophy  penetrated  into  Palestinian  Rabbinic  circles;  the  question, 
however,  is:  “How  much?”  In  recent  years  Professor  I.  F.  Baer,  the 
prominent  Israeli  historian,  advanced  the  thesis  that  the  Rabbis  were 
strongly  influenced  by  Platonic  ideas,  and  that  Rabbinic  methods  of  inter¬ 
pretation  were  directly  affected  by  the  dialectic  of  the  Greek  philosophical 
schools.14  He  modestly  disclaims  competence  in  the  Rabbinic  field  but 
feels  called  upon  to  undertake  his  task,  being  not  too  happy,  it  appears, 
with  the  historical  perspective  of  the  scholars  in  the  field.15  He  admits, 
however,  that  his  thesis  is  to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  a  primary  outline 
for  future  orientation.16 

The  present  writer  regrets  to  say  that  the  simple  meaning  of  the  texts 
and  common  scholarly  methods  do  not  justify  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Professor  Baer.  None  of  the  sources  cited  indicates  direct  Greek  philo¬ 
sophic  influence.  Most  of  the  texts,  though  correctly  interpreted  by  him, 
are  either  irrelevant  or  do  not  bear  out  the  conclusions.  In  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  sources,  according  to  Baer,  betray  evident  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy,  they  were  totally  misunderstood.  We  shall  illustrate  our 
contention  by  two  examples. 

Professor  Baer  cites17  the  famous  saying  of  Beth  Shamai18  about  the  three 

13.  See  Mishnah  Horayoth  III,  7-8;  Mishnah  Baba  Mesica  II,  end,  and  parallels. 
Cf.  Tosafoth  Nazir  47b,  s.v.  s’inm,  and  Shacar  Joseph  by  Azulai  on  Horayoth  113b. 

14.  (Jerusalem,  1955)  and  in  his  articles  in  Siyon  23-24: 3ff.,  i4iff.  (Jerusa¬ 
lem,  1958-59).  Cf.  also  Siyon  21 :  iff.  (1956). 

15.  D^sn  p.  130,  n.  1. 

16.  Ibid. 

17.  Siyon  23-24:6. 

18.  Tosefta  Sanhedrin  XIII,  3;  BT  Rosh  Hashanah  16b. 
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groups  on  the  day  of  judgment:  one  perfectly  righteous,  the  other  utterly 
wicked,  and  the  third  intermediate.  The  intermediate  will  go  down  to 
Hell  ( Gehinom )  and  squeak  and  rise  again.  He  argues  that  the  expression 
pDSDSB  in  this  Rabbinic  text  can  be  understood  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Plato  ( Phaedo  114a):19  evravda  fiowal  re  kcc'i  xaAovaw  .  .  . 
(“Therein  they  shout  and  call,”  et  cetera).  If  this  were  true,  there  might  be 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Rabbis  were  aware  of  the  Greek  text  of 
Plato.  However,  qsDS  corresponds  neither  to  the  Greek  fioav  nor  to 
xaXdv.  The  Hebrew  word  usually  means  to  chirp,  to  whistle.  One  may 
wonder  at  the  chirping  and  the  whistling  of  the  intermediate  group  in 
Hell,  but  it  is  certainly  not  explained  by  the  Greek  text  of  Plato.  The  correct 
meaning  of  the  word  qsDS  in  this  context  was  first  established  by 
C.  Yallon,20  who  proved  it  to  coincide  with  that  of  rpso  (“singe”):  the 
intermediate  group  will  not  be  consumed  by  the  fire  of  Hell  but  will  be 
only  singed  by  the  flames,  to  give  them,  as  it  were,  some  taste  of  Hell.  It 
has  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greek  text  of  Plato. 

Baer  further  states21  to  have  found  “clear  proof”  to  the  effect  that  the 
Greek  term  yo/xos*  aypccyos  (“unwritten  law”)  used  by  the  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers  and  Philo  to  mean  the  Divine  natural  law,  occurs  in  the  Talmud. 
If  this  were  true,  we  would  be  compelled  to  admit  clear  evidence  in  this 
case  of  a  Greek  philosophic  term.  For  although  the  Rabbis  were  aware  of 
natural  law,  2  the  designation  of  this  law  by  the  Greek  term  vo/jlos  ocypacpos 
is  very  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a  Rabbi.  Let  us  therefore  quote  the  text:23 

Rabbi  Ele  azar  said  rrctpa  ^ctcnXetos  6  vopios  oiypcccpos . 24  Ordinarily, 
when  a  human  king  issues  a  decree,  if  he  chooses,  he  obeys  it,  otherwise 
[only]  others  obey  it;  but  when  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  issues  a 
decree,  He  is  the  first  to  obey  it.”  This  is  the  verbatim  translation  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  its  sense  is  quite  clear:  a  human  king  obeys  his  own  laws 
only  when  he  chooses  to  do  so,  while  God  always  obeys  His  own  laws. 
Hence  the  Greek  phrase  can  only  mean:  The  law  is  not  written  for  the 
king;  that  is,  on  the  king  the  law  is  not  binding.25  This  is  how  the  passage 
has  been  uniformly  understood  by  medieval  authorities  and  modern  scho¬ 
lars.  A  Greek  contemporary  of  our  Rabbi  quoted  the  proverb :  fiajpcp  /cat 

19.  uvn  noun  *no’  bv  pia  u’n  posssa  uoon. 

20.  See  S.  Lieberman,  Tosefeth  Rishonim  (Jerusalem,  1937-39),  II,  161. 

21.  $iyon  21:28. 

22.  See,  for  example,  BT  cErubin  100b. 

23.  PT  Rosh  Hashanah  I,  3,  57b.  The  correct  reading  is  available  in  The  Yerushalmi 
Fragments  from  the  Genizah ,  ed.  L.  Ginzberg  (New  York,  1909),  p.  145. 

24.  The  Greek  words  are  in  Hebrew  characters  in  the  original  text. 

25.  See  S.  Lieberman,  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine  (New  York,  1942),  p.  144,  n.  2. 
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PamXeZ  vofios  aypacpos 26  (“On  the  fool  and  the  king  the  law  is  not 
binding.”)  The  existence  of  such  a  Greek  proverb  justifies  the  use  of 
Greek  by  the  Rabbi.  Baer,  however,  renders  the  statement  in  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Talmud  as  follows:  irapa  fiacriXeaJs  6  vop,os  aypacpos — (“From  the 
King,  the  King  of  the  world,  emanates  the  unwritten  law.”)  He  explains 
the  Hebrew  text  in  these  words:  “The  laws  of  the  emperor  are  transitory, 
and  their  fulfillment  depends  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  human  being, 
whereas  the  laws  of  the  true  King,  the  King  of  the  universe,  are  first 
fulfilled  by  God  himself,  who  sustains  and  preserves  everything,  and  the 
true  worshiper  has  but  to  follow  His  ways.”  There  is  nothing  in  the  Rab¬ 
binic  text  to  suggest  this  noble  sentiment  in  sermonizing  or  to  justify 
this  kind  of  translation  and  interpretation.  Professor  Baer  mentions  in  a 
note  that  the  usual  explanation  of  the  Greek  sentence  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  Greek  grammar,  for  irapa  with  the  genitive  case  means 
“from”  and  not  “on.”  Obviously,  he  follows  the  routine  method  of  modern 
research  in  ancient  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  texts.  Granted,  however,  that  irapa 
was  never  used  in  this  sense  in  Greek,  we  have  no  right  to  distort  the 
simple  meaning  of  the  sentence  on  the  basis  of  Greek  grammar.  In  our 
case  we  have  before  us  a  Babylonian  Rabbi  who  immigrated  to  Palestine 
at  a  mature  age,  and  it  does  not  irk  us  at  all  if  we  suppose  that  he  did  not 
make  proper  use  of  the  grammatical  cases  of  nouns,  and  said  irapa  fiacnXecDs 
instead  of  irapa  jSoccriAet.27  Whoever  is  familiar  with  Greek  inscriptions  in 
the  East  knows  that  such  grammatical  mistakes  are  found  by  the  dozens, 
and  nobody  alters  the  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  in  order  to  squeeze 
them  into  the  frame  of  Greek  grammar.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
for  the  use  of  the  philosophic  term  vopios  aypacpos  in  Rabbinic  literature, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  “clear  proof”  to  that  effect. 

From  among  the  famous  Greek  philosophers  only  two  names  are  men¬ 
tioned,  namely:  Epicurus  and  Oenomaus  of  Gadara.28  The  Rabbis  main¬ 
tained:29  “No  philosophers  like  Balaam  the  son  of  Becor  and  Oenomaus 
of  Gadara  ever  existed  among  the  nations  of  the  world.”  In  the  minds  of  the 
Rabbis,  Oenomaus  of  Gadara  was  the  greatest  Gentile  philosopher  of  all 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  38,  n.  51. 

27.  Incidentally,  our  Rabbi  is  not  alone  in  this  mistake  in  Greek  grammar.  Sophocles 
(a  learned  Greek)  in  his  Lexicon,  p.  839,  quotes  from  the  liistoria  by  Nicephorus  of 
Constantinople  rrapa  ‘ PcofiaicDV  as  “apud  Romanos”  (  =  7 rapa  ‘Pcu/xa  101s).  I  checked  the 
reference  and  found  that  Sophocles  was  not  exact  in  his  translation,  but  our  Rabbi  is 
at  least  in  good  Greek  company. 

28.  An  orator  and  Cynic  philosopher  of  the  second  century. 

29.  Bereshith  Rabba  LXVIII,  20  (ed.  J.  Theodor  and  C.  Albeck,  Berlin,  1912-36), 
P-  734- 
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ages !  Of  course,  this  may  only  mean  that  in  their  eyes  he  was  the  only  true 
monotheist  and  sympathizer  with  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  therein  lay  his 
true  greatness.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the  ancient  Rabbis 
never  mention  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  some  of  the  famous  Stoics.  The  only 
Greek  philosopher  of  the  pre-Christian  era  mentioned  by  name  is  Epi¬ 
curus.30  He  served  as  the  symbol  of  heresy. 

We  read  in  Midrash  Tehilim  (ed.  Buber,  I,  22):  “  Those  are  the  heretics 
who  say  that  the  universe  is  an  automaton .”31  The  word  automaton  is  not 
found  anywhere  else  in  Rabbinic  literature,  and  the  Rabbis  probably 
heard  that  the  Epicureans  said:  tov  Kocrpiov  avropLarov  elvac.  Or,  as 
Josephus  puts  it:32  cccppovLcrov  tov  Kocrpiov  avrofidrcos  (pepead at  Xeyovcnv ,33 
(“They  say  that  the  world  moves  automatically  and  uncared  for.”) 
Epicurus  was  chosen  as  a  symbol  of  heresy  not  only  because  of  his  immense 
popularity  but  also  because  of  the  particular  danger  inherent  in  his 
philosophy.  Complete  atheism  was  not  fashionable  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  Era,  and  polytheism  was  not  too  difficult  to  combat.  The 
Epicurean  doctrine  that  the  gods  care  about  nothing  and  nobody,  thereby 
denying  reward  and  punishment  for  men’s  actions,  was  regarded  by  the 
Rabbis  as  worse  than  atheism.  We  have  noted  above  that  Josephus  too 
chose  Epicurus  as  the  target  for  his  attack  on  the  heretics.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  that  the  Rabbis  knew  about  the  teaching  of  Epicurus 
more  than  the  current  general  phrases. 

In  the  Palestinian  Talmud34  we  read:  “And  he  who  destroys  whatever 
is  given  to  him  is  [perhaps]  a  Olpirp  ( kwlkos ).”  A  general  impression  of 
the  cynic  philosophy  was  probably  conveyed  to  the  Rabbis  through  personal 
contact  with  these  eccentric  teachers  who  so  much  aroused  the  curiosity 
of  the  populace. 

Professor  Harry  A.  Wolfson  declared  (Philo,  I,  92)  that  he  was  not  able 
to  discover  any  Greek  philosophic  term  in  Rabbinic  literature.  I  want  to 
state  more  positively:  Greek  philosophic  terms  are  absent  from  the  entire 
ancient  Rabbinic  literature.  Such  phrases  as  “the  world  is  an  avropLarov ” 

30.  See  S.  Krauss,  Gnechische  und  lateinische  Lehnworter  in  Talmud  Midrasch  und 
Targum  (Berlin,  1898-99),  p.  107,  s.v.  owijr>SN. 

31.  D10731D  read:  dv31d[k],  or,  as  Rabbi  Benjamin  Mussafia  had  it  in  his  manuscript: 
OlttmDN. 

32.  Ant.  X,  end,  278.  Dr.  Gershon  Cohen  drew  my  attention  to  Dr.  Menachem  Stein’s 
mm  n*i  (Krakow,  1938),  p.  46.  Dr.  Stein  anticipated  me  with  regard  to  the  association  of 
the  passages  in  Midrash  and  Josephus. 

33.  Cf.  the  quotation  from  Hippolytus  in  H.  Usener’s  Epicurea  (Leipzig,  1887),  359, 
P-  240. 

34.  Gittin  VII,  1,  48c.  The  parallel  passage  in  PT  Terumoth  I,  1,  40b  is  corrupted  in  our 
editions,  but  Cod.  Rome  reads  correctly:  Oip’J’p,  kwlkos. 
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have,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  Greek  literary  philosophic  terminology. 
A  sentence  like  this  was  picked  up  by  mere  hearsay.  The  Rabbinic  use  of 
the  Greek  word  kwlkos  has  no  more  significance  than  the  word  cpiXovocpos 
used  by  the  Rabbis. 

The  Rabbis  drew  their  information  from  personal  conversations  with 
philosophers  and  other  intelligent  people.  The  Talmuds  and  the  Midrashim 
frequently  mention  such  intercourse  between  the  Rabbis  and  men  whom 
they  styled  “philosophers.”  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  were 
many  learned  Jews  among  the  upper  classes  of  Jewish  Palestine  who 
communicated  some  of  the  Greek  doctrines  to  the  Rabbis.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  third  century  C.E.  there  was  at  least  one  synagogue 
in  Palestine  (in  Caesarea)  where  the  Shemaf  was  recited  in  Greek,35 
which  indicates  that  Greek  was  the  spoken  language  of  the  Jews  resident 
in  that  locality.  We  likewise  know  that  some  Rabbis  often  visited  Greek¬ 
speaking  communities  outside  of  Palestine,  and  engaged  in  learned  dis¬ 
cussions  there.  It  appears  that  Alexandria  in  Egypt  supplied  to  the  Rabbis 
a  constant  source  of  information  about  Greek  wisdom,  as  has  been  ob¬ 
served  by  various  scholars.  I  have  written  elsewhere36  about  the  influence 
of  the  Alexandrians  on  the  Palestinian  Rabbis.  We  have  explicit  evidence 
and  direct  testimony  concerning  halakhic  dialectics  coming  from  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  the  form  of  puzzle  problems  posed  to  Rabbi  Joshua.37  These 
problems  were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Tannaitic  literature.38 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  main  body  of  the  entire  tractate  of  the  Mishnah 
of  D'rp  (“Nests”)  consists  of  difficult  puzzle  problems,  and  the  author 
of  this  tractate  is  none  other  than  the  same  Rabbi  Joshua.39  Again,  we 
have  puzzle  problems  in  a  baraita  quoted  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
Niddali  (54a),  and  once  more  its  author  is  the  same  Rabbi  Joshua,  as  is 
evident  from  the  Mishnah  ( ibid .,  VI,  end).  The  Rabbis  were  aware  of  the 
peculiarity  of  these  two  sources,  DTp  and  m3  ’’nnD  and  they  remarked 
to  this  effect:40  “  [The  problems  of]  DTp  and  mi  Tins  are  the  essentials 
of  the  halakhothy  but  astronomic  calculations  and  [that  is, 

35.  See  Lieberman,  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine ,  p.  30. 

36.  Proceedings  of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  in  America  12:273^”.  (1949). 

37.  Tosefta  Negacim,  end,  BT  Niddah  69b. 

38.  Mishnah  Negacimt  end;  Sifre  Zuta ,  ed.  Horowitz,  p.  305. 

39.  See  BT  Zebahim  67b.  Cf.  also  the  puzzle  problem  in  the  Mishnah  Nazir  VIII,  1 
(a  problem  similar  to  that  raised  in  Alexandria);  again  the  author  is  Rabbi  Joshua,  as  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  Mishnah. 

40.  Mishnah  Aboth  III,  end. 
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yeco/xerpta,  manipulation  with  numbers]41  are  aftercourses  of  wisdom.” 
This  is  to  my  mind  the  only  simple  meaning  of  that  statement.  The  Rabbis 
felt  that  puzzle  problems  were  not  the  regular  genre  of  Tannaitic  literature, 
and  that  they  appeared  at  first  glance  similar  to  the  calculations  and  manipu¬ 
lations  with  numbers.  Nevertheless,  these  particular  problems,  DTp 
m3  ■’nriD’i  dealt  with  law  and  were  therefore  “essentials,”  as  Rabbi 
Joshua  himself  expresses  it  in  his  comment  on  a  halakhic  puzzle  posed 
by  the  Alexandrians:  This  is  a  n&Dn  im42  which  may  be  formulated: 
This  is  halakhah.43  In  contradistinction  to  it,  mDlpn  are  only 

nQDnV  mmEnD,  aftercourses  of  wisdom. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  legitimate  to  draw  parallels  between  Rabbinic 
dialectics  and  the  dialectics  of  the  non-Jewish  law  schools.  Whereas  we 
have  no  Greek  philosophic  terminology  in  Rabbinic  literature,  the  situation 
is  quite  different  with  regard  to  Greek  and  Latin  legal  terms,  as  we  shall 
presently  try  to  demonstrate.  Rabbinic  books  are  full  of  Greek  words. 
Many  of  them  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  Aramaic  language  as  a  result 
of  the  practical  contact  in  life  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  From  the  newly 
discovered  Bar  Kozba  Aramaic  letters  and  the  recently  published  copper 
scrolls  we  learn  that  Greek  words  which  occur  only  once  or  do  not  appear 
at  all  in  Rabbinic  literature  were  common  in  the  Aramaic  and  Hebrew 
of  Jewish  Palestine.  In  other  words,  we  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Aramaic  spoken  by  the  Jews  included  more  Greek  words  than  those 
preserved  in  Rabbinic  writings.  Certain  elements  of  most  of  the  Greek 
sciences  of  that  time  were  known  to  the  Rabbis  in  Palestine,  and  the 
formulations  and  the  definitions  in  natural  sciences  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Greek  scholars.44  But  here  again  there  is  no  evidence  for 
Rabbinic  quotations  from  first-hand  sources;  all  their  information  may 
have  been  derived  from  secondary  sources. 

The  situation  is  quite  different  when  we  turn  to  the  Oriental-Hellenistic 
law  which  was  prevalent  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  in  the  time  of  the 
Mishnah  and  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  The  Rabbis  had  a  special  interest  in 
first-hand  knowledge  of  that  law.  They  themselves  sometimes  had  to 
resort  to  this  law  in  cases  when  two  Gentiles,45  or  a  Jew  and  a  Gentile, 

41.  See  S.  Lieberman,  Hellenism  in  J eivish  Palestine  (New  York,  1950),  p.  69,  n.  173. 

42.  Tosefta  NegaHm ,  end. 

43.  On  the  identity  of  hokhmah  and  halakhah  (in  many  cases)  see  Professor  L.  Ginz¬ 
burg’s  comment  in  D’cnvm  dwtto,  IV,  19-31. 

44.  See  Lieberman,  Hellenism  in  Jewish  Palestine ,  pp.  i8off. 

45.  PT  Baba  Kamma  IV,  i,  4b. 
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agreed  to  be  judged  by  a  Rabbinic  court.46  Actually,  the  Rabbis  taught 
that  the  Gentiles  were  under  a  Divine  Commandment  to  follow  a  system 
of  laws  of  their  own.47  The  Rabbis  would  recognize  only  those  Gentile 
laws  as  valid  among  non-Jews  even  under  Rabbinic  jurisdiction  in  a  sove¬ 
reign  Jewish  state.  They  recognized  their  law  of  divortium  when  given  by 
the  husband  and  the  repudium  given  by  the  woman  when  she  sued  for 
divorce.48  It  is  almost  impossible  to  assume  that  the  Rabbis  would  not  be 
anxious  to  claim  first-hand  information  about  the  ethics  and  the  justice 
of  the  law  applied  by  the  Gentile  courts  of  the  time.  In  their  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  they  sometimes  made  good  use  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Gentile  law.  Thus,  for  example,  according  to  Rabbinic  tradition  Pharaoh 
did  not  inflict  any  harm  on  the  matriarch  Sarah.  Why,  then,  did  the  Lord 
plague  Pharaoh  with  great  plagues  (Genesis  12:7)  ?  A  Rabbi  of  the  third 
century  answered  (PT  Kethuboth  VII,  end,  3 id):  yiDb 
nrHDEn  ntt03.  Except  for  the  word  yynb  the  whole  sentence  is  in  Greek: 
“  Because  he  iroXfjirjcre  fjLarpoovrjs  crdopLaros  aifjaadcu ”  (“  Because  he  dared 
to  seize  the  body  of  a  matron.”)  I  have  shown  elsewhere49  that  the  Greek 
sentence  is  a  verbatim  quotation  from  a  law  book  which  forbids  seizing  a 
matron  for  unpaid  debts.  The  penalty  for  such  seizure  is  corporal  punish¬ 
ment.  Consequently,  Pharaoh  was  justly  punished  in  full  accordance  with 
the  Gentile  law  prevalent  in  Egypt  in  Rabbinic  times.  As  pointed  out  above, 
the  Rabbis  maintain  that  the  Gentiles  must  obey  their  own  laws,  and  if  they 
transgress  them,  they  are  subject  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  their  law. 
The  Talmud  did  not  even  bother  to  translate  the  Greek  sentence,  or  to 
elaborate  on  it;  its  meaning  and  its  implication  were  evidently  well 
known. 

Again  Plutarch  in  his  Ouaestiones  Romanae  (30)  states:  “The  Jurists 
employ  the  names  of  Gaius  Seius  and  Lucius  Titius  [as  fictitious  names], 
and  the  philosophers  speak  of  Dion  and  Theon.”  Similarly,  whenever  the 
Palestinian  Rabbis  want  to  use  fictitious  Gentile  names,  they  cite  the  names 
of  Gaius  and  Lucius.50  They  never  mention  the  names  of  Dion  and  Theon. 

46.  Sijre ,  Deut.,  sect.  1 6 ;  BT  Baba  Kamma  113a. 

47.  Tosefta  cAbodah  Zarah  VIII  (IX),  4  (ed.  Zuckermandel),  p.  473,  line  13  ;  BT  Sanhed¬ 
rin  56a,  56b,  and  parallels.  Cf.  PT  Kiddushin  I,  1,  58c. 

48.  Bereshith  Rabba  XVIII,  5  (ed.  Theodor),  p.  166;  PT  Kiddushin  I,  1,  58c  (according 
to  Cod.  Leiden).  The  text  as  well  as  the  whole  problem  was  finally  illuminated  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Boaz  Cohen  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  for  J eivish  Research  21 :  ioff. 
(i952). 

49.  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine ,  p.  42ff. 

50.  PT  Terumoth  X,  7,  47b;  Gittin  I,  1,  43b;  Pesikta  Rabbathi  XX I  (ed.  Friedmann), 
107b.  Cf.  S.  Lieberman  in  Melange  Gregoire  (Brussels,  1949),  p.  412. 
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The  concern  of  the  Jews  with  Gentile  law  predominant  in  Palestine  is 
self-understood.  The  people  had  a  vested  interest  in  it.  The  procedure 
in  the  courts  was  a  daily  occurrence.  The  inhabitants  listened  to  the  speeches 
of  the  rhetors,  and  the  art  of  rhetorics  had  a  practical  value.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  certain  methods  of  the  legal  progymnasmata  (exercises)  in  the  Gentile 
law  schools  were  also  adopted  by  the  Rabbis.  At  the  very  back  door  of 
Palestine,  in  Beirut,  a  famous  law  school  was  established  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  c.E.51  True,  the  language  of  instruction  in  that  school 
was  Latin,52  a  language  with  which  Palestinian  Jews  were  not  familiar; 
but  the  very  existence  of  such  a  famous  school  near  Palestine  undoubtedly 
stimulated  legal  science  among  the  intellectuals  of  that  country.  The  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  Rabbis  in  the  ethical  doctrines  of  the  middle  and  later  Stoa 
was  an  additional  factor  in  exciting  their  curiosity  about  the  application 
of  those  principles  to  practical  law. 

The  result  was  that  the  Rabbis  did  not  criticize  the  justice  of.  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  or  the  Roman  laws  per  se  but  condemned  the  cruelties  in  capital 
punishment,  the  legal  procedure  in  practice,  the  catch  questions,  the  forced 
confessions,  briberies,  and  so  on.53  The  Rabbis  did  not  belittle  the  wisdom 
of  the  Gentiles;  they  said:54  “If  you  are  told  that  there  is  wisdom  among 
the  Gentiles,  believe  it.”  But  they  censured  the  behavior  and  practices 
of  the  pagans.  Two  special  chapters  in  Tosefta  Shabbath  (VI-VII)  are 
devoted  to  the  description  of  heathen  superstitions.  We  find  there  a  long 
catalogue  of  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Roman  superstitions  which  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  Jews.  The  Rabbis  did  not  exaggerate.  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  corroborates  the  evidence  offered  by  the  Rabbis  in  this  respect. 

Mutual  criticism  was  current  among  all  nations.  Only  the  nations  of  the 
extreme  North,  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  inhabited  world  (eax^roi 
avSpcbv),  were  idealized  by  the  ancient  writers.  These  nations  were  no 
competitors  in  any  way.  The  mutual  abuse  among  the  several  nations  should 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  However,  it  was  the  special  misfortune  of  the 
Jews  that  many  learned  Greek  and  Roman  writers  condemned  their  laws 
and  invented  fantastic  stories  about  their  ritual,  practices,  and  customs.55 
These  calumnies  and  the  false  charges  brought  against  the  Jews  were  not 


51.  See  Paul  Collinet,  Historic  de  Vecole  de  droit  de  Beyrouth  (Paris,  1925),  pp.  I7ff. 

52.  Ibid.,  pp.  26ff. 

53.  See  S.  Lieberman,  “Roman  Legal  Institutions  in  Early  Rabbinics  and  in  the  Acta 
Martyrum,”  JQR  35 :  i3ff.  (1944). 

54.  Midrash  Ekha  Rabba  II,  9  (ed.  Buber),  p.  114. 

55.  A  situation  which  the  Christians  of  antiquity  shared  with  them. 
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only  a  product  of  ill  will  but  partly  the  result  of  gross  ignorance  of  Judaism. 
The  Jews  knew  much  more  about  the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  the  latter 
knew  about  them. 

To  summarize:  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  Greek  the  Rabbis 
knew.  They  probably  did  not  read  Plato  and  certainly  not  the  pre-Socratic 
philosophers.  Their  main  interest  was  centered  in  Gentile  legal  studies 
and  their  methods  of  rhetoric.  But  the  Rabbis  knew  enough  Greek  to 
prevent  them  from  telling  stories  about  Greek  principles  and  their  civil 
laws.  Jewish  opinion  on  the  non- Jewish  world  was  the  product  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  not  of  ignorance,  and  this  knowledge  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
asset. 


Appendix 

In  the  preceding  study  we  have  avoided  mentioning  Gnostic  “philosophy” 
and  the  relation  of  the  Rabbis  to  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Gnostics 
made  good  use  of  the  Greek  classics  and  their  interpretation  of  Greek 
mythology.1  But  can  we  seriously  consider  their  teaching  as  something 
similar  to  Greek  philosophy  ?  With  his  usual  lucidity  Professor  H.  A. 
Wolfson  has  demonstrated2  the  character  of  the  “philosophy”  of  the 
Gnostics.3  The  newly  discovered  Gnostic  writings  at  Chenoboskion  do 
not  alter  the  main  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Wolfson.  However,  our  pre¬ 
vious  discussion  may  seem  incomplete  if  we  entirely  ignore  this  branch  of 
“philosophy”  and  the  Rabbinic  reaction  to  it.  Nonsense  is  nonsense, 
but  the  history  of  nonsense  is  a  very  important  science.  In  certain  respects 
it  is  more  revealing  than  the  history  of  sciences  based  on  reason. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  Rabbis  were  aware  of  the  Gnostic  teachings.4 
There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  Minim  mentioned  in 
Rabbinic  literature  designate  Gnostics.5  However,  no  direct  allusions  to  the 
maxims  of  the  Gnostics  (except  generalities  of  their  theology)  were  ever 
identified  in  Rabbinic  literature.  But  I  believe  that  such  allusions  do 
exist. 

1.  See  J.  Doresse,  The  Secret  Books  of  the  Egyptian  Gnostics  (New  York,  i960), 
pp.  igoff. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Church  Fathers  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1956),  I,  559ff. 

3.  Esp.  ibid.,  p.  574. 

4.  See  G.  Scholem,  Major  Trends  in  Jewish  Mysticism  (New  York,  1946),  pp.  4off. 
and  Index,  s.v.  Jewish  Gnosticism,  and,  especially,  his  recent  excellent  book  Jewish 
Gnosticism ,  Merkabah  Mysticism  and  Talmudic  Tradition ,  (New  York,  i960),  pp.  gff. 

5.  See  Major  Trends  .  .  .,  p.  359,  n.  24. 
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Let  us  start  with  the  classic  formula  of  the  Gnostics.  We  read  in  the  so- 
called  Evangelium  Veritatis :6  “He  who  thus  possesses  the  Gnose  knows 
whence  he  is  come,  and  where  he  is  going,”  et  cetera.7  He  also  knows 
“who  he  is.”8  In  the  Gospel  according  to  Thomas,9  55,  we  read:  Jesus 
says  “If  people  ask  you:  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  Tell  them:  We  have 
come  from  the  Light,  from  the  place  where  the  Light  is  produced,”  et 
cetera.  The  meaning  is  clear:10  the  Gnostic  should  remember  that  his 
essence  is  derived  from  the  Propator  (or  the  efoucria,  avdevria,  et  cetera), 
and  not  from  the  inferior  “demiurge.”  He  is  descended  from  light  and 
returns  to  light. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  the  Mishnah  Aboth  III,  1:“  cAqabiah 
ben  Mahalaleel11  said:  “ Consider  three  things  and  thou  wilt  not  come  into 
the  hands  of  transgression.  Know  whence  thou  comest;  and  whither  thou 
art  going;  and  before  whom  thou  art  about  to  give  account  and  reckoning. 
Know  whence  thou  comest:  from  a  fetid  drop,  and  whither  thou  art 
going:  to  worm  and  maggot,”  et  cetera.  It  is  clear  that  the  Rabbi  reminds 
man  of  the  lowly  nature  of  his  body,  of  the  virtue  of  humility  and  the  fear 
of  the  Lord.  There  is  no  inner  contradiction  between  the  formula  of  the 
Gnostics  per  se  and  that  of  the  Rabbis.  And  indeed  the  medieval  Rabbinic 
commentaries  remarked12  that  one  may  ask  also  about  the  soul:  “Whence 
comest  thou  ?”  and  answer:  “Hewn  from  the  Throne  of  Glory”;  and  ask: 

Whither  art  thou  going?”  and  answer:  “Returning  to  God  whence  the 
soul  was  taken,  et  cetera.  They,  of  course,  need  not  have  been  aware  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Gnostics.13 

6.  22,  I3ff.  (ed.  Malinine,  Puech  and  Quispel,  1956). 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  54,  see  the  editors’  note,  and  the  excellent  discussion  by  A.  D.  Nock  in 
The  Journal  of  Theological  Studies ,  N.S.,  vol.  9,  2  (1958),  pp.  322ff.  Cf.  also  the  quotation 
from  Sophia  of  Jesus  by  Doresse,  The  Secret  Books  of  Egyptian  Gnostics ,  p.  200. 

8.  See  Irenaeus,  Adv.  haer .,  I,  21,  5,  and  cf.  Eranos-Jahrbuch  20: 100  (1951),  referred 
to  by  Nock,  Journal  of  Theological  Studies ,  N.S.,  9,  2:322^*. 

9.  Doresse,  The  Secret  Books  of  Egyptian  Gnostics ,  p.  363. 

10.  See  Irenaeus,  Adv.  haer.,  I,  21,  5. 

11.  Flouished  around  the  beginning  of  the  first  century. 

12.  According  to  n^nn  nrua,  a,  1,  28a. 

13.  The  several  groups  took  this  maxim  in  the  different  senses  which  conformed  to  their 
own  teachings.  Kaminka  (onpna,  p.  50)  called  attention  to  Seneca,  Epist.,  82  (6),  who 
said:  sciat  quo  iturus  sit,  unde  ortus,  etc.  “  Let  (a  man)  know  whither  he  is  going  and  wrhence 
he  came,”  etc.  It  is  indeed  verbally  the  Rabbinic  saying,  but  I  doubt  that  it  had  the  same 
meaning.  From  the  context  of  the  letter  it  appears  that  Seneca  had  in  mind  the  nature 
of  things  in  the  philosophic  sense,  whereas  the  Rabbis’  stress  was  on  ‘‘Before  Whom  thou 
art  about  to  give  account  and  reckoning.”  The  formula  was  a  classical  Stoic  phrase,  and 
again,  the  several  groups  applied  it  in  their  own  ways.  Cf.  also  Epictetus,  Dissert.  III. 
12.15. 
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But  the  minor  tract  Derekh  Eres  Rabba 14  III  records  in  the  name  of 
Ben  cAzai15  a  long  discourse  on  the  above-mentioned  saying  of  cAqabiah 
ben  Mahalaleel.  He  declares:  “Whence  did  he  come?  From  a  place  of 
darkness;  and  whither  is  he  going?  To  a  place  of  darkness  and  gloom. 
Whence  did  he  come?  From  an  impure  place;  and  whither  is  he  going? 
To  defile  other  people, ” 16  et  cetera.  In  other  words:  man  does  not  come 
from  light  and  does  not  return  to  light,  but  comes  from  darkness  and  returns 
to  darkness  and  gloom.  Man  does  not  come  from  a  holy  source  and  does 
not  return  to  a  holy  source,  but  comes  from  an  impure  source  and  goes  to 
defile  other  people.  This  obvious  elaboration  on  the  Mishnaic  source 
breathes  protest  and  anger.  It  is  a  refutation  of  the  Gnostic’s  fundamental 
answer  to  this  question. 

However,  we  find  in  Aboth  de-R.  Nathan  II,  32  (ed.  Schechter,  35a): 
Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Elecazar17  said:  “Whence  did  he  come?  From  a  place 
of  fire,  and  he  returns  to  a  place  of  fire.  And  whence  did  he  come  ?  From 
a  place  of  compression  ['pnb  Dipfttt],  and  he  returns  to  a  place  of  com¬ 
pression  [that  is,  the  grave].  And  whence  did  he  come  ?  From  a  place  that 
nobody  can  see,  and  he  returns  to  a  place  that  nobody  can  see.  Whence 
did  he  come  ?  From  a  place  of  impurity,  and  when  he  returns,  he  defiles 
other  people.”  It  appears  that  there  is  an  inner  contradiction  between  the 
first  answer  of  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Elecazar  and  his  following  answers. 
Perhaps  the  text  is  defective,  and  the  other  answers  do  not  belong  to  that 
Rabbi.  But  the  first  answer  is  verbatim  the  answer  of  the  Gnostics,  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  55,  quoted  above.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Rabbi  recorded  an  old  orthodox  saying  referring  to  the  soul,  which  the 
Gnostics  appropriated  and  applied,  in  their  own  way,  to  their  own  doctrines. 
But  from  the  subsequent  answers  in  Aboth  de-R.  Nathan  as  well  as  from 
the  explicit  statements  of  Ben  cAzai  cited  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  of  the  Gnostics  was  well  known  to  the  Rabbis  of  the  second 
century,  and  they  accordingly  expressed  their  reaction  to  it. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  an  obscure 
passage  in  the  Midrash.  We  read  there:18  “  Simeon  ben  Zoma19  was  sitting 

14.  (Ed.  Higger),  p.  155,  and  parallels. 

15.  Flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  He  was  a  close  associate  of  Ben 
Zoma,  and  both  of  them  belonged  to  the  school  of  Rabbinic  mystics. 

16.  Who  carry  or  touch  his  dead  body,  or  who  bend  over  his  grave. 

17.  Flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century. 

18.  Bereshith  Rabba  II,  4. 

19.  See  above,  Note  15. 
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and  meditating  when  Rabbi  Joshua20  passed  by  and  greeted  him  once  and 
twice  but  received  no  reply.  The  third  time  he  answered  hurriedly.  Then 
he  asked  him :  Where  do  the  legs  come  from  ?  He  said :  I  was  contemplating 
[’rv"n  He  [Rabbi  Joshua]  insisted:  I  call  upon  heaven  and  earth 

as  my  witnesses  that  I  will  not  budge  from  here  until  you  tell  me  where 
the  legs  are  from.  He  answered:  I  was  contemplating  the  Story  of  Creation 
[mwna  mw>»],  and  there  was  only  a  space  of  two  or  three  fingers  between 
the  upper  and  lower  waters,  for  it  is  not  written  ‘And  the  Spirit  of  God 
blew,’  but  ‘hovered’  [Genesis  1:2],  like  a  bird  flying  and  flapping  with 
its  wings,  its  wings  barely  touching  [the  nest].  Thereupon  Rabbi  Joshua 
turned  to  his  disciples  and  remarked  to  them:  Ben  Zoma  has  gone.” 
This  is  the  literal  translation  from  the  editio  princeps.  All  the  parallel 
passages21  record  as  the  first  question  of  Rabbi  Joshua:  (pxb)  pxbl  px» 
Sait  p  (“Whence  and  whither,  Ben  Zoma?”)  And  thereupon  follows 
the  answer:  “I  was  contemplating  the  Story  of  Creation,”  et  cetera. 
The  first  answer  of  Ben  Zoma  and  the  second  question  of  Rabbi  Joshua 
are  missing  in  all  the  parallel  sources,  and  it  is  exactly  in  the  omitted  part 
that  the  secret  of  the  passage  is  hidden. 

Before  explaining  the  text,  let  us  first  establish  its  correct  reading.  All 
the  codices  in  the  critical  edition  by  Theodor,  page  17,  read  in  Ben  Zoma’s 
first  answer:  '*)  (px»)  pxa  xb.  We  may  add  that  an  ancient  manuscript 
from  the  Geniza  (overlooked  by  Theodor),  written  on  a  palimpsest,  and 
reproduced  by  Lewis  and  Gibson  in  Palestinian  Syriac  Texts 22  (London, 
1900),  Plate  II,  also  reads  m  px»  xb.  In  the  Soncino  translation  of  this 
midrash  (of  the  text  edited  by  Theodor)  Ben  Zoma’s  answer  is  rendered: 
“From  nowhere,  Rabbi.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  pxa  xb  cannot  have 
this  meaning  in  good  Hebrew;  its  only  possible  meaning  is  “nothing  from 
nothing” :  that  is  (a  human  being  who  is)  nothing  (coming)  from  nothing.23 
The  significance  of  the  story  is  fully  understood  in  the  light  of  the  classic 
answer  of  the  Gnostics  cited  above.  When  Ben  Zoma  failed  to  reply  to  the 
greetings  of  Rabbi  Joshua,  the  latter  asked  him  in  complete  innocence 

20.  We  have  pointed  out  above,  Page  13 1,  that  this  Rabbi  visited  Alexandria,  where 
he  held  learned  discussion.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  Christian  Gnostics  abounded  in 
Egypt,  and  the  Alexandrian  Jews  were  most  probably  well  acquainted  with  their  doctrines. 

21.  Tosefta  Hagigah  II,  6  (ed.  S.  Lieberman),  pp.  38iff.;  PT  Hagigah  II,  1,  77a  bot.; 
BT  Hagigah  15a. 

22.  According  to  the  editors,  the  manuscript  is  probably  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century, 
see  Palestinian  Syriac  Texts ,  Introduction,  p.  xii. 

23.  This  application  of  and  pK  to  human  beings  is  found  in  other  Rabbinic  sources; 
see  Debarim  Rabba  (ed.  Lieberman),  p.  119,  and  n.  2. 
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whence  he  was  coming  seeing  that  he  was  so  engrossed  in  his  thoughts 
as  not  to  have  noticed  the  greetings  of  his  teacher.  Ben  Zoma  answered 
evasively  and  rhetorically:  “Nothing  from  nothing”:24  that  is,  I  am 
nothing  who  comes  from  nothing.  Rabbi  Joshua  did  not  like  this  evasive 
answer;  it  indicated  to  him  only  that  Ben  Zoma’s  mind  was  occupied  with 
questions  raised  by  the  Gnostics,  pretending  as  he  did  that  he  had  not 
understood  the  simple  question  of  his  teacher.  The  answer  given  by  Ben 
Zoma  was  orthodox,  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  his  associate  and  colleague 
Ben  cAzai  (see  above,  Note  15),  but  it  betrayed  his  thoughts.  Yet  there  was 
no  sufficient  basis  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion  from  Ben  Zoma  ’s 
answer.  Rabbi  Joshua  therefore  repeated  his  question  and  said:  “I  will 
not  budge  from  here  until  you  tell  me  where  the  legs  are  from”:  that  is, 
I  want  a  direct  answer  to  my  question.  After  Ben  Zoma  answered  what  he 
answered,  Rabbi  Joshua  turned  to  his  pupils  and  said:  “Ben  Zoma  has 
gone.”  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  was  wrong  with  Ben  Zoma’s  answer.25 
It  appears  from  the  context  that  Ben  Zoma  was  talking  about  the  Spirit 
hovering  between  the  upper  and  lower  waters,26  and  that  there  was  a  very 
small  interval  between  the  waters.  The  Sethian  Gnostics  taught:27 
“The  Light  is  on  high  and  the  Darkness  below,  and  the  Breath  between 
the  two.  This  Breath  which  is  between  the  Darkness  which  is  below  the 
Light  which  is  on  high  is  not  a  Breath  like  a  gust  of  wind  nor  a  gentle 
breeze  .  .  .  but  it  is  like  a  perfume  exhaled  from  an  ointment,  or  a  wisely 
compounded  incense,”  et  cetera.  We  learn  from  here  that  the  Gnostics 
engaged  in  speculations  about  the  nature  of  the  Spirit  hovering  between 
the  upper  and  lower  waters.  We  now  understand  why  Rabbi  Joshua 
did  not  like  Ben  Zoma’s  second  answer.  The  former’s  suspicions  were 
strengthened  by  the  latter’s  first  answer  which  betrayed  his  preoccupation 
with  the  question:  “Who  am  I,  and  whence  do  I  come  ?” 

24.  A  good  Epicurean  phrase:  ou8ei>  ytWrat  eV  rov  pr)  ovtos  ( Epist .  ad  Herodotum ,  38; 
Usener,  p.  5);  “gigni  de  nihilo  nihilum,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  revcrti,”  see  the  commentary 
of  C.  Bailey  on  Lucretius  {De  rer.  nat.  I,  150),  II  (Oxford,  1947),  624ff.,  636.  Cf.  also 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Medit .,  IV,  4.  On  the  medieval  Jewish  formulation  of  the  corresponding 
formula,  see  H.  A.  Wolfson,  “The  Kalam  Problem  .  .  JQR,  36 : 388ff.  (1946).  The 
Epicurean  phrase  was  quite  current  among  the  writers  and  intellectuals  of  antiquity. 
The  twisting  of  the  phrase  in  a  quite  different  meaning  is  natural  and  understandable. 
This  was  the  usual  practice  of  that  time  with  regard  to  classical  texts,  and  verses  from  the 
Bible  shared  the  same  fate. 

25.  See  M.  Joel,  Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschichte  .  .  .,  I,  i63ff.,  and  Theodor’s  note 
ad  loc.,  p.  18,  n.  2. 

26.  See  nsn  nD*»  ad  loc.  Cf.  Gen.  1:6-7,  Rashi  ad  loc .,  and  Midrash  Bereshith  Rabba 
(ed.  Theodor),  p.  26,  line  10,  and  p.  29. 

27.  Doresse,  The  Secret  Books  .  .  .,  p.  150. 
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Again,  we  read  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud28  in  the  name  of  Rabbi 
Simeon  ben  Elecazar:29  “A  man  should  always  be  careful  in  the  formulation 
of  his  answers,  for  it  is  from  Aaron’s  answer  to  Moses  that  the  heretics30 
derived  their  heresy,  as  it  is  said:  [Exodus  32:24]  And  1  cast  it  into  the 
fire,  and  there  came  out  this  calf.”  The  statement  is  very  vague,  and  it  is 
not  clear  to  which  heretics  the  Rabbi  refers,  nor  how  they  could  have 
derived  their  heresy  from  that  verse.  Rabbi  Todros  Abulafia31  in  his 
Tiasn  1S1K  on  Megilla  ad  loc.  already  associated  this  passage  with  a 
tradition  in  the  Aggada  that  the  Golden  Calf  was  fashioned  after  the  pattern 
of  the  calf  in  the  Merkabah,  which  the  people  saw  during  their  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea,  or  on  Mount  Sinai.  This  is  an  old  tradition  alluded 
to  by  Rabbi  cAkiba  and  his  colleagues.32  It  appears  from  the  Midrashim 
that  the  Golden  Calf  drew  life  from  the  original  model,  and  therefore 
leaped  alive  out  of  the  fire.  The  Gnostics,  on  the  other  hand,  assert:33 
“The  body  of  this  man  is  fashioned  from  earth  in  the  image  of  the  high 
God,  a  reflection  of  Whom  has  just  been  seen  by  the  Archons  in  the  waters 
below.”  And  again  we  read  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians:34  “The  image 
of  the  celestial  Man  is  at  once  reflected  in  the  waters.  Sacla  [that  is,  Sacla 
the  demiurge]  and  his  colleagues,  in  imitation  of  this,  fashion  the  first 
human  creature.” 

Now,  the  saying  of  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Ele'azar  makes  good  sense.  He 
claims  that  the  wording  of  Aaron’s  reply,  “This  calf  came  out,”  suggests 
that  the  calf  came  out  by  itself:  that  is,  came  out  alive.35  Aaron  revealed  that 
it  came  out  alive,  and  this  is  impossible  unless  we  suppose  that  Aaron 
fashioned  it  in  the  likeness  of  the  ox  in  the  Merkabah ;  which  is  indeed 
the  Rabbinic  tradition,  as  mentioned  above.  This  implied  meaning  of 
Aaron’s  reply,  the  Rabbi  contends,  gave  support  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
heretics — that  is,  the  Gnostics — that  the  first  man  was  created  by  the 
demiurge  who  shaped  him  after  the  model  in  the  likeness  of  the  superior 

28.  Megilla  25b.  Cf.  Tosefta  Megilla  III,  37  (ed.  Lieberman),  p.  363. 

29.  See  above,  Note  17. 

30.  pran.  This  is  the  reading  in  all  uncensored  editions,  manuscripts,  and  Tosefta 
locis  citatis. 

31.  Flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

32.  See  the  sources  referred  to  in  my  Appendix  to  G.  Scholem’s  Jewish  Gnosticism , 
Merkabah  Mysticism  .  .  .,  p.  122,  n.  24. 

33.  Hypostasis  of  the  Archons ,  according  to  Doresse,  The  Secret  Books  .  .  p.  160. 

34.  Doresse,  The  Secret  Books  .  .  .,  pp.  178-179. 

35.  As  correctly  explained  by  Rashi  25a,  s.v.  byv  and  corroborated  by  the  Mid¬ 

rashim,  see  above,  Note  32. 
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God,  and  consequently  he  was  endowed  with  life.  This  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  likeness — that  the  knowledge  of  the  likeness  of  heavenly 
beings  enables  man  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  creation — is  not  unorthodox. 
We  read  in  Aboth  de-R.  Nathan  (chap.  XXXIX,  ed.  Schechter,  page 
1 1 6): 36  “Because  of  his  sin  it  is  not  granted  to  man  to  know  what  likeness 
is  on  high ;  and  but  for  that,  the  keys  would  have  been  handed  over  to  him 
and  he  might  have  known  what  heaven  and  earth  were  created  with.”21 
Here  again  the  general  belief  is  Rabbinic,  but  the  Gnostics  used  it  for  their 
doctrines. 

All  the  above  sources  indicate38  that  certain  basic  teachings  of  the  Gnos¬ 
tics  were  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  Rabbis,  and  that  the  latter  had  much 
more  information  about  Gnosticism  than  was  hitherto  supposed.  However, 
even  in  this  domain  the  early  Rabbinic  literature  never  mentions  a  single 
Greek  “philosophic”  term  used  by  the  Gnostics. 

36.  Translation  by  Judah  Goldin,  p.  1 6 1 . 

37.  This  differs  in  purpose  and  in  function  from  sympathetic  magic,  although  there 
may  be  a  possible  relation  between  them. 

38.  Though  not  of  each  of  them  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty. 
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Hekhalot  Rabbati  is  not  a  very  common  work  in  any  form,  and  the  particu¬ 
lar  text  which  I  have  used  is  that  of  an  as  yet  unpublished  edition  prepared 
by  Professors  Scholem  and  Wirszubski;  therefore  I  shall  begin  by  outlining 
the  content  of  this  text. 

It  is  a  collection  of  teachings  almost  all  attributed  to  R.  Ishmael — in  only 
one  or  two  at  the  end  does  R.  cAkiba  appear  as  the  speaker.  R.  Ishmael 
sometimes  speaks  for  himself,  sometimes  reports  the  teachings  of  others, 
usually  of  R.  Nehunya  ben  Hakkanah,  but  occasionally  of  R.  cAkiba, 
R.  Eliezer,  or  Rabban  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  to  say  nothing  of  his  celestial 
interlocutors,  like  Surya,  the  Prince  of  the  Presence.  In  the  majority  of 
the  sections,  however,  the  speaker  does  not  figure  in  what  he  is  reported 
to  have  said.  If  the  names  of  the  speakers  were  obliterated  the  essential 
content  of  most  of  the  text  would  not  be  affected.  Therefore  we  may 
simply  lay  these  attributions  aside. 

The  text  begins  with  the  question,  “What  are  the  virtues  of  the  spells 
to  be  recited  by  a  man  who  wishes  to  behold  the  vision  of  the  Merkabah 
[the  chariot  throne  of  God,  seen  by  Ezekiel]  and  to  survive  the  experience 
unharmed?”  The  spells  are  “songs,”  of  course,  like  the  Latin  carmina 
and  the  Greek  epoidai ,  and  their  virtues  are  all  we  should  expect:  they 
enable  their  possessor  not  only  to  ascend  to  the  highest  heaven  and  see  the 
Throne,  but  also  to  know  the  future  and  the  secrets  of  men’s  minds  and 
of  the  past;  they  secure  for  him  Divine  protection  and  assure  that  his 
enemies  will  be  blasted.  Then  comes  a  brief  warning  against  interrupting 
the  recitation,  and  then  the  spells  themselves.  They  are  mostly  descriptions 
of  the  region  and  happenings  around  the  Throne. 

After  about  125  lines  of  these  we  have  an  interruption  to  demonstrate 
their  efficacy:  R.  Ishmael  reports  how,  in  the  face  of  Rome’s  mistreatment 
of  Israel,  R.  Nehunya  ben  Hakkanah  sent  him  down  to  the  Merkabah 
and  he  secured  an  explanation  of  Rome’s  temporary  rule  and  an  assurance 
that  accounts  would  be  squared  in  the  end.  Moreover,  Surya,  the  Prince 
of  the  Presence,  was  commanded  to  transpose  “Lupinus  Caesar”  and  R. 
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Hananya  ben  Teradyon,  who  was  about  to  be  executed.  He  also  exchanged 
their  appearances,  so  that  “Lupinus  Caesar’’  was  executed  and  R. 
Hananya  reigned  over  Rome  for  six  months,  during  which  he  killed  six 
thousand  high  Roman  officials.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Roman  populace 
caught  him  and  burned  him  alive.  But  it  was  not  he  they  burned  alive, 
it  was  “Lupinus  Caesar,”  who  had  been  opportunely  resuscitated  for  the 
purpose. 

After  this  come  three  apocalypses:  in  the  first,  Seganzagel,  the  Prince 
of  the  Presence,  shows  R.  Ishmael  how  the  daily  recitation  of  the  Kedushah 
prevents  the  execution  of  the  Divine  decrees  against  Israel.  Then  Hadariel 
the  Prince  takes  him  to  a  service  in  the  Bet  Hammidrash  of  the  firmament, 
where  David  and  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  are  in  attendance.  David 
is  a  supernatural  personage  who  sits  on  a  throne  of  fire  forty  miles  high. 
In  the  second  apocalypse  Akhtariel  Yah,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  declares  his 
purpose  to  punish  Israel  but  preserve  it,  and  a  Divine  voice  gives  Ishmael 
certain  figures  on  the  basis  of  which  he  tries  to  calculate  the  time  till  the 
end.  In  the  third  apocalypse  Metatron,  the  Prince  of  the  Presence,  tells 
Ishmael  how  in  the  end  the  Messiah  will  come  out  of  prison,  with  the 
scrip  and  staff  of  a  wandering  philosopher,  and  challenge  the  great  powers 
to  a  contest  which  he  will  win  by  raising  the  dead,  who  will  then  assemble 
the  living  of  Israel.  This  section  concludes  with  two  brief  stories,  one  of  the 
efficacy  of  penitence — Metatron  used  it  to  plead  before  the  Throne  for  the 
pardon  of  Israel — the  other  of  how  R.  Ishmael  saw  Akhtariel  Yah,  Lord 
of  Hosts,  sitting  on  a  lofty  throne  in  the  Temple.  Akhtariel  asked  him  for  a 
blessing  and  Ishmael  blessed  him  with  the  prayer  that,  among  his  attributes, 
mercy  might  prevail. 

With  this  we  return  to  the  hymns  for  another  180  lines.  After  that  comes 
a  brief  prose  section  of  what  is  called  Shicur  Komah  material,  that  is,  lists 
of  dimensions  of  the  deity.  (His  right  eye  is  33,000  parasangs  wide,  and  so 
is  his  left  eye,  and  he  is  770,000  parasangs  from  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
And  so  on.)  Then  comes  another  brief  section  of  hymns;  then  a  statistical 
account  of  the  crowning  of  the  creatures  around  the  Throne,  evidently 
cognate  to  the  Shicur  Komah  material;  another  brief  section  of  hymns, 
and  a  long  prose  account  of  the  ritual  of  heaven:  it  cannot  begin  until  the 
prayers  of  Israel  have  begun  on  earth.  As  soon  as  these  are  heard  in  heaven, 
the  angels  who  have  been  charged  with  the  pacification  of  the  world  (and 
consequently  have  been  exposed  to  pollution)  go  down  into  rivers  of  fire 
and  immerse  themselves  to  burn  off  the  odor  of  men.  Then  they  go  up  a 
ladder  of  fire  to  stand  before  the  Throne  when  all  creatures  cover  their 
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faces  and  God  reveals  his  face  and  they  sing  (and  any  who  sings  too  loud 
or  soft  or  fast  or  slow  immediately  falls  into  the  river  of  fire  and  is  burned 
up).  This  leads  into  another  forty  lines  of  verse,  which  in  turn  are  concluded 
with  a  prose  confession  of  the  greatness  of  God,  containing  a  long  list  of 
His  magical  names  (TotrosPi,  Totrosiyah,  and  so  on,  evidently  formed  on 
the  Greek  tetras ).1 

This  brings  us  to  chapter  13,  a  little  past  the  middle  of  the  book,  in 
terms  of  length,  and  here  we  come  to  what  is  clearly  a  new  and  distinct 
section:  a  full,  coherent  account  of  the  ascent  through  the  Hekhalot — 
that  is,  the  palaces  or  temples  of  heaven — to  the  Throne.  This  account 
has  two  pseudohistorical  introductions,  or,  perhaps,  a  single  incoherent 
one,  which  begins  with  the  statement, 

R.  Ishmael  said,  When  R.  Nehunya  ben  Hakkanah  saw  Rome  was  planning 
to  destroy  the  mighty  of  Israel,  he  at  once  revealed  the  secret  of  the  world  as  it 
appears  to  one  who  is  worthy  to  gaze  on  the  King  and  his  Throne  and  the  host 
of  heaven.  What  is  it  like  to  know  the  secret  of  the  Merkcibah  ?  It  is  like  having  a 
ladder  in  one’s  house  and  being  able  to  go  up  and  down  at  will.  This  is  possible 
for  anyone  who  is  pure  of  idolatry,  sexual  offenses,  bloodshed,  slander,  vain 
oaths,  profanation  of  the  Name,  impertinence,  and  unjustified  enmity,  and  who 
keeps  every  positive  and  negative  commandment.  R.  Ishmael  said,  When  I 
heard  this  I  said  to  R.  Nehunya  ben  Hakkanah,  If  so,  there  is  no  end  to  the  matter, 
for  there  is  no  living  man  so  pure.  Accordingly  R.  Nehunya  ordered  an  assembly 
of  all  the  leading  scholars,  that  he  might  declare  to  them  the  secrets  of  the  ascent 
[s/c].  R.  Ishmael  assembled  every  Sanhedrin,  great  or  small,  at  the  third  gate 
of  the  Temple  and  R.  Nehunya  sat  and  instructed  the  chosen  few  who  sat 
before  him,  while  the  rest  of  the  scholars  stood  at  a  distance,  separated  from  them 
by  globes  of  fire  and  torches  of  light. 

When  a  man  wanted  to  go  down  to  the  Merkabah  he  would  call  on 
Surya,  the  Prince  of  the  Presence,  and  conjure  him  1 12  times  (no  more,  no 
fewer — that  might  be  fatal)  by  TotrosPi  Yahweh,  who  was  called — a 
long  string  of  magical  names. 

R.  Ishmael  said,  R.  Nehunya  ben  Hakkanah  said,  TotrosPi  Yahweh 
dwells  in  seven  palaces,  one  inside  the  other,  and  at  the  gate  of  each  palace 
there  are  eight  doorkeepers,  four  on  either  side.  Here  follow  the  names  of 
the  doorkeepers  for  the  first  six  palaces,  and  a  terrifying  description  of  the 
gigantic  doorkeepers  of  the  seventh  palace  and  their  fiery  horses.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  description  is  followed  immediately  by  the  assurance  that 

1.  Cf.  Tetrasi  =  to  ente/es  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum ,  ed.  T.  Gaisford  (Oxford,  1848). 
The  influence  of  the  Neo-Pythagoreans,  for  whom  the  tetrad  was  the  source  of  the  eternal 
physis,  is  presumably  behind  this  usage  as  it  is  behind  that  of  Philo;  see  the  material  under 
tetrakys  in  H.  Stephanus,  Thesaurus  Graecae  Linguae  (London,  1824),  vol.  VI. 
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they  are  harmless  to  those  who  go  down  to  the  Merkabah  and  that  Totrosi^i 
Yahweh  welcomes  visitors  from  Israel  to  see  his  glory,  to  see  the  destined 
end,  and  to  go  up  and  tell  what  has  been  seen. 

After  a  burst  of  song  and  recitation  of  the  Divine  attributes,  the  text 
goes  on,  in  the  name  of  Rabbi  Ishmael,  to  describe  in  detail  how  the 
traveler  is  to  show,  at  each  gate,  specified  seals  to  the  specified  angels 
in  charge.  In  each  case,  on  seeing  the  seals,  these  angels  will  take  him 
on  to  the  next  gate.  So,  eventually,  he  arrives  at  the  sixth.  Now,  the 
gatekeepers  of  the  sixth  palace  made  a  practice  of  destroying  those  who  went 
down  to  the  Merkabah  and  did  not  go  down  to  the  Merkabah .  .  . 

At  this  point  some  of  the  listeners  wranted  to  ask  a  question:  What  is 
meant  by  “those  who  go  down  to  the  Merkabah  and  do  not  go  down  to  the 
Merkabah ”  ?  They  did  not  dare  interrupt  R.  Nehunya  directly,  since  he 
was  not  only  describing  the  descent,  but  himself  making  it  as  he  spoke. 
Accordingly,  they  approached  R.  Ishmael  and  asked  him  to  call  R.  Nehunya 
back  to  earth.  This  he  did  by  securing  an  object  with  the  least  possible 
contact  with  a  woman  whose  condition  might,  by  a  rigorist  minority,  have 
been  considered  impure.  As  soon  as  this  object  was  brought  into  contact 
with  R.  Nehunya  he  was  dismissed  from  before  the  Throne  and  was  able 
to  answer  the  question.  It  turned  out  that  “those  who  go  down  to  the 
Merkabah  and  do  not  go  down  to  the  Merkabah  ”  are  persons  asked  by  those 
who  really  go  down  to  the  Merkabah  to  sit  before  them  and  writedown 
whatever  they  say.  If  such  amanuenses  are  not  worthy,  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  sixth  gateway  attack  them.  Therefore  be  careful  to  choose  pure  men 
and  tested  scholars. 

The  question  thus  answered,  the  text  jumps  back  to  the  gate  of  the  sixth 
palace  and  describes  at  some  length  the  chief  doorkeepers,  Dumiel  (Divine 
silence)  and  Kaspiel  (Divine  wrath) — such  names  composed  of  abstract 
nouns  plus  the  divine  name,  el ,  are  the  most  common  of  the  various 
sorts  of  angelic  names  found  in  these  texts.  When  shown  the  proper  seals, 
Dumiel  and  Kaspiel  will  bring  the  visitor,  in  a  carriage  of  light  drawn  by 
a  storm,  to  the  gatekeepers  of  the  seventh  palace,  but  the  text  interrupts 
the  procession  to  remark  that  Dumiel  makes  the  visitor  declare  his  legal 
knowledge  and  observance  (for  ideally  no  one  who  is  not  a  student  of  all 
forms  of  Rabbinic  tradition  and  who  does  not  observe  all  the  command¬ 
ments  can  go  down  to  the  Merkabah).  But  if  the  visitor  can  lay  claim  to 
either  knowledge  or  observance,  Dumiel  is  satisfied,  and  Gabriel  the 
scribe  records  both  knowledge  and  actions  and  attaches  the  record  to  the 
carriage.  When  the  gatekeepers  of  the  seventh  palace  see  the  cortege 
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approaching,  “they  cover  their  angry  faces  and  thereupon  unstring  their 
drawn  bows  and  put  back  their  polished  swords  into  their  sheaths.  None 
the  less  one  must  show  them  the  great  seal  and  fearful  crown,  Chaos ,2 
Urano(s ),  Ges ,  and  Despotes  [that  is,  chaos,  heaven,  earth,  and  Lord] 
Yahweh  God  of  Israel.  Then  they  will  bring  [the  visitor]  in  before  the 
Throne  of  God’s  glory  and  will  bring  out  before  him  all  kinds  of  music 
and  song,  and  will  go  before  him  making  music  until  they  bring  him  up 
and  seat  him  with  the  Cherubim,  with  the  Ophanim,  with  the  Holy  Beasts, 
and  he  sees  wonders  and  powers,  loftiness  and  greatness,  holiness  and 
purity,  fear,  humility,  and  rectitude.”  Thereupon  R.  Ishmael  said,  All 
the  scholars  compared  this  method  to  a  man’s  having  a  ladder  in  his  house 
and  being  able  to  go  up  and  down  at  will.  “  Blessed  art  thou  Yahweh,  wise 
in  secrets  and  lord  of  hidden  things.  Amen.  Amen.” 

After  this  conclusion  comes  a  pseudohistorical  appendix.  R.  Ishmael 
reports  that  Rabban  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  was  angry  with  him  because 
the  names  of  the  gatekeepers  of  the  seventh  palace  had  not  been  declared. 
He  complained  of  this  to  R.  Nehunya  who  explained  that  they  had  been 
omitted  because  they  were  compounded  with  Yahweh .  However,  he 
consented  to  declare  them,  went  on  to  a  description  of  their  chief,  Anaphiel 
Yahweh  (the  Divine  ramification),  then  gave  a  different  list,  for  the  descent 
from  the  I  hrone.  In  this  second  list  Anaphiel  figures  again,  which  leads 
to  a  further  account  of  his  functions.  Above  all  he  opens  the  gates  of  the 
seventh  palace,  before  the  Throne  of  Glory,  which  is  opposite  these 
gates.  Now  the  Holy  Beasts  which  bear  the  Throne  have  256  faces,  and 
512  eyes,  and  their  eyes  are  like  lightnings,  and  around  them  are  the 
Ophanim  and  Cherubim  innumerable,  and  their  eyes  are  like  flames  of 
fire.  When  a  man  wants  to  go  down  to  the  Merkabah  Anaphiel  opens  the 
gates  for  him,  and  he  enters  and  stands  on  the  threshold,  and  all  these 
creatures  look  at  him  with  all  their  eyes  and  he  is  terrified,  but  Anaphiel 
and  the  gatekeepers  of  all  the  palaces  encourage  him,  and  recite  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  God,  and  a  trumpet  sounds  above  the  firmament  which  is  above 
the  heads  of  the  Beasts,  and  the  Beasts  cover  their  faces,  and  the  Cherubim 
and  Ophanim  turn  away  their  gaze,  and  he  enters  and  stands  before  the 
Throne  of  God’s  glory  and  recites  the  song. 

After  sixty  lines  of  song  we  come  to  a  prose  fragment:  “And  I  saw  one 
like  to  the  lightning  who  . . .  stood  and  distinguished  the  worthy  among 
those  who  go  down  to  the  Merkabah ,  from  the  unworthy” — this  by  means 
of  the  way  they  behave  when  invited  to  enter  the  palaces.  Fools  rush  in 

2.  My  emendation;  the  text  reads  Taos. 
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where  wise  men  wait  to  be  asked  twice.  At  the  sixth  palace,  moreover, 
there  is  a  special  test:  there  the  unworthy  are  deceived  by  an  appearance 
of  water  (which  is  really  the  marble  facing  of  the  palace).  When  the  visitor 
reveals  his  unworthiness  by  asking  about  the  water,  he  is  crushed  beneath 
thousands  of  iron  bars.  Thereupon  we  have  another  125  lines  of  song, 
including  the  great  acrostic,  Ha-aderet  we  ha-emunah  le-hey  ha-^olamim, 
and  concluding  with  the  prose  statement  that  as  the  wonders  of  God  are 
unsearchable,  so  is  Metatron,  the  decad,  inconceivable,  and  listing  Meta- 
tron’s  magical  names. 

This  is  practically  the  end  of  the  book,  but  a  number  of  short  pieces 
are  now  tagged  on.  First  R.  Ishmael  tells  how,  for  three  years,  he  was 
unable  to  remember  what  he  learned.  Therefore  he  went  into  deep 
mourning  and  refused  food.  Thereupon  R.  Nehunya  took  him  into  the 
Temple,  adjured  him  by  various  magical  names  of  God,  and  revealed  to 
him  the  secret  of  the  Torah,  after  which  he  forgot  nothing.  Next  R.  Ish¬ 
mael  reports^  in  the  name  of  R.  cAkiba  in  the  name  of  R.  Eliezer,  some 
eighty-five  lines  in  verse  of  a  type  quite  different  from  that  of  the  hymns. 
This  is  an  account  of  how,  when  the  second  Temple  was  built  apd  the 
Shekhinah  did  not  dwell  in  it,  God  decided  to  console  Israel  by  revealing 
to  them  the  glory  of  the  Torah,  which  had  never  been  revealed  before. 
The  ministering  angels  opposed  the  decision,  but  God  carried  it  out  none 
the  less.  In  prose  again,  R.  cAkiba  said  he  heard  a  voice  from  beneath  the 
Throne  of  Glory  telling  how  Enoch  had  been  exalted  above  the  angels  and 
transformed  into  the  Little  Adonai  whose  name  is  Metatron.  cAkiba  also 
reported  the  order  of  morning  prayer  in  the  heavens.  R.  Ishmael  said 
R.  cAkiba  said  in  the  name  of  R.  Eliezer,  Our  fathers  did  not  consent  to 
put  one  stone  on  another  in  the  Temple  until  they  forced  the  King  of  the 
World  to  reveal  to  them  the  secret  of  the  Law  and  how  to  use  it.  Therefore 
the  Throne  came  down  in  front  of  the  place  where  the  Temple  was  to  be 
built  and  the  King  of  the  World,  through  Zerubbabel,  instructed  his  people 
in  the  names  and  seals  of  the  Princes  of  the  Torah.  There  follow  detailed 
instructions  for  the  use  of  the  secret  of  the  Torah:  rigorous  immersion, 
twelve  days'  confinement  in  a  single  room,  fasting  from  evening  to  evening, 
a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  and  continual  repetition — interrupted  only  by 
prayers — of  the  midrash  on  the  secret  of  the  Torah,  finally,  the  names  with 
which  the  Princes  of  the  Torah  are  to  be  conjured.  R.  Ishmael  said  this 
method  has  been  tried  and  makes  even  fools  masters  of  the  Torah.  More¬ 
over,  R.  cAkiba  has  shown,  by  experiment,  that  it  works  outside  the  land  of 
Israel.  And  what  should  a  man  say  before  praying  this  secret  of  the  Torah  ? 
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Twenty  lines  of  the  hymns,  concluding,  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord 
God  of  Hosts,  all  the  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.” 

Such  is  the  text.  As  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  outline  it  breaks 
quite  distinctly  into  two  parts,  chapters  1  to  12,  the  spells  which  are  to  be 
said  by  one  who  desires  to  see  the  Merkabah,  and  chapters  13  to  30  (the 
end),  an  account  of  the  ascent  through  the  palaces  of  heaven,  culminating 
in  a  session  with  the  Cherubim,  the  Ophanim,  and  the  Holy  Beasts, 
“being  throned  together,”  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  said,  “with  the  other 
gods,  who  were  first  established  in  their  orders  by  the  Saviour.”3 4 

Both  of  these  parts  now  contain  a  number  of  obviously  separable 
sections.  Let  us  avoid  the  question  of  authorship,  since  that  would  involve 
detailed  stylistic  analysis  and  attempts  to  distinguish  between  authorship 
and  editing,  which  might  not  be  fruitful.  Regardless  of  who  wrote  them, 
the  anti- Roman  and  apocalyptic  prose  sections  in  the  first  part  obviously 
interrupt  what  is  otherwise  a  collection  of  poems.  So  does  the  Shicur 
Komah  material  and  the  prose  account  of  the  ritual  of  heaven,  though  these 
are  clearly  more  germane  to  the  subject  than  are  the  apocalypses,  of  which 
the  principal  interest  for  us  lies  in  the  basis  for  dating  afforded  by  the 
calculations  in  the  second  one.  I  here  Rabbi  Ishmael  hears  a  heavenly 
voice  declare,  “At  the  end  of  the  completion  of  seven  hundred  years 
[reckoned  according]  to  the  building  of  the  temple  of  the  Kings  of  Persia, 
all  things  will  end,  and  they  will  end  from  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  this 
will  be  the  finishing  of  iniquities.  As  [the  children  of  Israel]  abandoned  me 
seven  hundred  years  and  served  the  Bacalim,  so  I  too  shall  abandon  them 
and  cast  them  off  into  the  hand  of  cruel  [men]  seven  hundred  years.” 
In  this  same  apocalypse  Ishmael  has  reckoned  for  Babylon  seventy  years, 
for  Media  fifty-two,  for  Greece  one  hundred  eighty ;  these  are  the  standard 
Rabbinic  figures,  so  we  may  attribute  to  the  author  the  rest  of  the  Rabbinic 
reckoning  as  we  find  it  in  Seder  cOlam  30  and  Abodah  Zarah  8b-qa. 
I  his  allows  four  hundred  twenty  years  from  the  building  of  the  Temple  to 
its  destruction.  Since  the  Rabbinic  date  for  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
works  out  as  69/70  of  the  common  era,'1  the  author’s  date  for  the  end  is 
7°°  (420  —  69)  =  349  c.E.,  the  time  of  the  Christianization  of  the  Roman 

Empire  and  the  accompanying  anti -Jewish  legislation,  to  which  the  text 
in  fact  refers.  1  he  third  apocalypse  may  be  somewhat  later,  since  it  contains 


3.  This  is  the  goal  of  Clement’s  gnosis;  Opera,  ed.  Stahlin,  III,  41,  lines  24 f. 

4.  This  information  and  the  preceding  references  I  owe  to  Professor  Gerson  Cohen. 
The  figures  are,  Persia  34  years,  Greece  180,  Hasmoneans  103,  Herodians  103.  (The  end 
of  the  Herodians  coincides  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.) 
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what  is  perhaps  a  reflection  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  proposed  by 
Julian  after  361. 

The  passage  preceding  the  apocalypses,  on  the  transformations  and 
transpositions  of  R.  Hananya  ben  Teradyon  and  Lupinus  Caesar,  probably 
served  as  the  occasion  for  adding  the  apocalypses  at  this  point.  Its  use 
of  the  title  “Caesar”  for  the  Emperor  suggests  a  date  prior  to  Diocletian, 
the  -inns  termination  and  the  slaughter  of  the  Roman  administrators 
reflect  the  troubled  years  of  the  mid-third  century  when  relations  between 
the  emperors  and  the  Senate  were  particularly  bad.  Maximinus,  for 
instance,  is  said  to  have  killed  more  men  in  Rome  itself  than  he  did  in  his 
bloody  defeats  of  the  barbarians.5  The  folk-tale  motif  of  transformation 
and  substitution  of  persons  was  popular  at  that  time;  we  find  it,  for 
instance,  in  the  third-century  strata  of  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies.6 

The  second  main  part  of  Hekhalot  Rabbati  also  contains  a  number  of 
passages  easily  separable  from  its  chief  element,  the  account  of  the  ascent 
through  the  palaces  of  heaven.  The  second  list  of  the  gatekeepers  of  the 
seventh  heaven,  for  instance,  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  second 
account  of  the  traveler’s  entrance,  to  which  it  leads,  stands  in  clear  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  first.  In  the  first,  the  entrance  is  a  triumphal  procession, 
in  the  second,  it  is  the  final  trial.  The  little  fragment  on  tests  for  the  worthy 
and  unworthy  comes  from  a  somewhat  different  tradition  from  the  main 
account,  which  conceives  the  dealings  with  the  doorkeepers  in  more  formal 
terms.  The  character  of  the  songs  changes  markedly  as  we  approach  the 
end  of  the  book,  becoming  obviously  closer  to  the  liturgical  tradition  of  the 
synagogue.  The  concluding  fragments  on  the  secret  of  the  Torah — that  is, 
a  magical  method  of  learning  it  without  labor  and  retaining  it  without 
forgetfulness — show  the  adaptation  of  the  Merkabah  tradition  as  a  magical 
technique  for  a  particular  practical  purpose.  The  same  spirit  is  apparent 
in  the  prose  introduction  to  the  first  part  of  the  book,  and  the  above 
references  to  the  songs  as  spells  (which  is  justified  by  this  framework) 
rather  than  as  hymns  (which  is  the  term  their  content  would  suggest) 
may  have  already  called  attention  to  this  contrast. 

Thus  what  we  have  in  Hekhalot  Rabbati  is  not  so  much  a  single  com¬ 
position  as  a  collection  of  pieces  illustrating  different  aspects  of  a  single 
tradition  of  speculation  concerning  the  Throne  of  God  and  the  heavens 
beneath  it.  Its  two  main  elements  are  a  collection  of  songs,  which  are  magni- 

5.  Herodian  7.3.1. 

6.  At  20.1a  following:  for  the  date,  O.  Cullmann,  Le  Probleme  litter air e  .  .  .  (Paris,  1930), 
p.  115. 
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loquent  descriptions  of  the  Throne,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  ascent, 
but  beside  these  there  are  other  songs  which  show  the  adaptation  of  this 
tradition  for  liturgical  purposes,  and  there  are  prose  passages  which  show 
its  use  in  folk-tales  and  in  apocalyptic  speculations.  The  pseudohistorical 
framework  of  the  ascent  section,  and  the  imposition  of  midrashic  form 
on  the  whole,  shows  how  this  speculative  tradition  was  attached  to  the 
authoritative  figures  of  Rabbinic  Judaism.  Finally  we  can  see  clearly 
how  it  has  appropriated  magical  elements  for  its  own  purposes,  and  has 
in  turn  been  exploited  by  orthodox  Jewish  magicians  for  purposes  of  their 
own. 

Now,  this  speculative  tradition  is  represented  by  other  works  beside 
Hekhalot  Rabbati.  Professor  Scholem  in  his  recent  book  Jewish  Gnosticism , 
Merkabah  Mysticism  and  Talmudic  Tradition1  has  listed  eight  examples 
of  hekhalot  literature,  and  has  discussed  a  number  of  the  literature’s 
characteristic  themes,  with  especial  reference  to  their  appearances  in 
Gnostic,  Talmudic,  Christian,  and  magical  material.  His  principal  findings 
are  as  follows. 

First,  the  notion  of  the  ascent  of  the  soul  through  a  series  of  heavens  is 
frequent  in  the  pseudepigrapha,  some  of  which  are  pre-Christian,  and 
appears  at  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity  (Paul  was  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven)  and  in  the  baraita  on  the  four  who  entered  paradise,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Gnosticism.8  The  use  of  seals  is 
prominent  in  later  Coptic  Gnostic  works,  and  Marcosian  gnosis  uses 
Aramaic  magical  formulae  in  Greek  material  to  control  the  hostile  heavenly 
powers  just  as  the  hekhalot  use  Greek  formulae  in  Aramaic  or  Hebrew 
contexts.9  The  peculiar  use  of  “descent”  instead  of  “ascent”  to  the 
Merkabah  probably  represents  a  transference  to  Merkabah  speculation  of 
the  liturgical  expression  “going  down  before  the  ark”  in  prayer;  this 
transference  presumably  resulted  from  comparison  to  the  Merkabah  of  the 
synagogal  ark  containing  the  scrolls  of  the  Pentateuch.10  The  transference 
was  a  late  development,  and  numerous  traces  of  the  earlier  usage  (which 
spoke  of  an  “ascent”  to  the  Merkabah)  have  survived. 

Second,  much  of  the  celestial  personnel  of  the  hekhalot  is  found  also  in 
the  magical  papyri  and  in  Gnosticism.11  Not  only  have  the  papyri  and  the 

7.  New  York,  i960. 

8.  Scholem,  Jewish  Gnosticism ,  pp.  14-19. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  20,  n.  1. 

11.  Ibid. ,  pp.  4iff.,  67ff. 
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Gnostics  taken  over  Hebrew  names,  but  the  hekhalot  have  taken  over 
Greek  names  and  sometimes  have  even  taken  back  Greek  corruptions  of 
names  which  were  originally  Hebrew.12  There  was  evidently  a  period  of 
interchange  between  these  traditions,  and  since  the  material  exchanged 
shows  no  sign  of  Christian  influence,  Scholem  argues  that  the  period  was 
probably  pre-Christian.13  Metatron  is  peculiar  to  the  hekhalot  and  Rab¬ 
binic  traditions,  but  he  is  a  late  development;  his  name  has  been  imposed 
on  two  figures,  one  the  angel  Yahoel  or  the  Lesser  Lord  ( Adonai — or 
Yahweh — hakkatan)  who  appears  in  the  pseudepigrapha,  the  magical 
papyri  and  Coptic  Gnostic  literature,  and  is  presupposed  in  several  Tal¬ 
mudic  passages,  the  other  the  transformed  Enoch,  who  appears  in  the 
pseudepigrapha. 14 

Third,  the  hekhalot' s  magical  names  of  the  deity  have  the  same  affili¬ 
ations  as  those  of  the  angels,  while  their  metaphrastic  expressions,  “the 
power”  (geburah-dynamis)  and  “the  glory”  ( kabod-doxa ),  are  common  in 
the  pseudepigrapha,  the  Christian  and  the  Rabbinic  material  as  well.15 
The  expression  “the  place”  ( makom-topos ),  also  used  in  the  hekhalot ,  is 
common  in  Rabbinic  material  and  appears  in  the  Gnostic  and  Christian 
traditions  in  Clement’s  Excerpts  from  Theodotus ,  where  is  found  also  the 
hekhalot' s  identification  of  “the  place”  with  the  Demiurge  (yoser  bereshit) 
as  the  highest  god.16  Not  only  the  names  of  God  but  also  the  description 
of  His  body — that  is,  the  Shicur  Komah  material,  and  (what  is  another  form 
of  the  same  thing)  the  description  of  his  garment  of  light — have  second- 
and  third-century  parallels  in  Rabbinic  exegesis,  especially  that  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  in  Gnosticism,  in  the  magical  papyri,  and  in  pagan  Greek 
and  Iranian  material.17  Indeed,  the  Shicur  Komah  material  has  a  parallel 
which  is  probably  from  the  first  century,  for  it  is  found  in  the  book  of 
Elchasai,  which  promised  a  new  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  third  year  of 
Trajan  ( ca .  101)  and  was  presumably  written  some  time  prior  to  that  date 
(Hippolytus,  Philosophumena ,  9,  13-15). 

Finally,  the  hekhalot  hymns  are  certainly  prior  to  the  synagogal  piyyutim 

12.  Ibid.,  pp.  76ff. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

14.  Ibid.,  pp.  41-51.  The  transformation  had  already  appeared  in  II  Enoch  22:10, 
Charles  =  IX,  end,  Vaillant,  and  in  the  Ethiopic  Ascension  of  Isaiah  9:9  (Charles  = 
Tisserant). 

15.  Scholem,  Jewish  Gnosticism,  pp.  67 f. 

16.  Ibid.,  pp.  34E 

17.  Ibid.,  pp.  36-41  and  58-64.  Scholem’s  observations  on  the  midrash  on  Song  have 
been  supplemented  by  a  conclusive  study  by  Saul  Lieberman,  printed  as  Appendix  D  of 
Scholem’s  book. 
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(therefore  they  cannot  be  later  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century),  and  they 
are  closely  paralleled  by  a  hymn  reported  by  the  Palestinian  Rabbi, 
Isaac  Napha,  of  the  third  century,  a  hymn  he  says  was  sung  by  the  kine 
who  pulled  the  ark  of  the  Lord  in  I  Samuel  6: 12. 18  Therefore  the  literary 
form  of  these  hymns  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  third  century,  and  the  concept 
of  hymns  being  sung  by  the  angels,  the  beasts,  and  the  Throne  itself 
is  found  in  yet  earlier  pseudepigraphic  and  Christian  material.19 

Such  are  Scholem’s  findings:  the  notion  of  the  ascent  of  the  soul,  the 
names  of  the  angels  and  of  God,  the  description  of  the  body  and  garment 
of  God,  and  the  literary  form  of  the  hymns  sung  around  the  Throne, 
are  all  traceable  at  least  to  the  third  century.  The  fact  that  there  are  no 
traces  of  the  literary  form  prior  to  this  time,  and  the  fullness  with  which 
the  occult  world  is  described  (by  contrast  to  the  Tannai'tic  practice  of 
giving  the  student  merely  the  main  headings)  incline  Scholem  to  think 
that  this  literary  tradition  took  form  only  in  the  third  century.20  But  he 
himself  points  out  that  these  are  merely  arguments  from  silence,  and  he 
evidently  supposes  that  prior  to  the  present  literary  formulation  there  was 
a  tradition  of  mystical  speculation  concerning  the  ascent,  the  names,  and 
the  deity,  which  went  back  to  some  pre-Christian  synthesis,  since  the 
magical  and  Gnostic  borrowings  of  Jewish  material,  and  the  Jewish 
borrowings  of  magical  and  Gnostic  material,  are  alike  without  any  important 
trace  of  Christian  contamination.21  Christian,  magical,  Gnostic,  and  Jewish 
material  of  this  sort,  therefore,  must  all  derive  from  some  common  stock 
which  existed,  at  the  latest,  in  the  first  century  c.E. 

This  conclusion  is  of  immense  importance  for  the  history  of  early 
Christianity  and  of  the  beginnings  of  Rabbinic  Judaism.  It  adds  a  new 
dimension — that  of  the  mystery,  the  sod,  the  secret  doctrine — to  our 
conventional  conceptions  of  these  movements.  There  is  now  a  background 
in  the  picture,  and  we  suddenly  become  aware  that  much  of  what  we  have 
hitherto  been  seeing  was  foreground.  We  recall  with  a  shock  of  recognition 
stories  like  that  of  Rabbi  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai.  A  Gentile  once  said  to  him, 
“The  rituals  you  perform  look  like  some  sort  of  witchcraft.  You  bring  a 
cow  and  burn  it  and  reduce  it  to  powder  and  take  its  ashes  and  when  one 
of  you  is  polluted  by  a  dead  body  you  sprinkle  on  him  two  or  three  drops 
and  say  to  him,  ‘You  are  pure.*”  R.  Yohanan  replied .  .  .  “Have  you  seen 

18.  Scholem,  Jewish  Gnosticism ,  pp.  24ff. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

20.  Ibid.,  pp.  28,  31. 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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a  man  into  whom  the  demon  of  shaking  has  entered  ?”  “Yes.”  “And  what 
do  you  do  to  him  ?”  “You  bring  roots  and  fumigate  him  with  their  smoke 
and  you  sprinkle  water  on  him  and  the  demon  flees.”  Rabbi  Yohanan 
asked  him,  “Can  your  ears  hear  what  your  mouth  says?  The  same  is  the 
case  with  this  spirit,  which  is  the  spirit  of  uncleanness.  .  .  We  sprinkle 
the  water  of  purification  on  him  and  it  flees.”  After  the  Gentile  left,  Rabbi 
Yohanan’s  students  said  to  him,  “Master,  you  pushed  this  fellow  off  with  a 
reed.  What  do  you  say  to  us?”  He  said  to  them,  “By  your  life,  neither 
does  the  dead  body  render  impure,  nor  do  the  waters  purify,  but  the  Holy 
One,  Blessed  be  He,  said,  ‘I  have  engraved  a  statute,  I  have  decreed  a 
decree.  You  are  not  free  to  transgress  my  decree.’”22 

“Neither  does  the  dead  body  render  impure,  nor  do  the  waters  purify !” 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  such  a  teaching  should  be  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  taught  only  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  master’s  pupils.  But  not  all 
teachers  were  so  discreet.  When  Jesus  was  asked  a  question  on  purity  law, 
“Why  do  your  disciples  eat  with  unwashed  hands?”  he  is  said  to  have 
taught  openly:  “There  is  nothing  outside  a  man  which,  going  into  him, 
can  profane  him.”  Nevertheless,  “when  he  went  into  a  house  away  from 
the  crowd,  his  disciples  asked  him  about  this  parable,”  and  he  explained 
it  at  length.23  And  the  evangelist  Mark,  who  tells  us  this  story,  is  elsewhere 
at  pains  to  insist  that  Jesus  spoke  to  the  people  only  in  parables,  “but 
privately,  to  his  own  disciples,  he  explained  everything.”24  His  disciples 
were  those  to  whom  he  had  given  “the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.”25 

Of  course,  scholars  have  long  since  explained  away  such  traditions,  and 
will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so.  But  it  is  amazing  how  the  evidence  from 
quite  diverse  bodies  of  material,  studied  independently  by  scholars  of  quite 
different  backgrounds  and  temperaments,  yields  uniform  conclusions  which 
agree  with  the  plain  sense  of  these  discredited  passages.  Scholem’s  study 
of  the  materials  in  the  hekhalot  tradition,  for  instance,  has  just  led  us  to 
conclusions  amazingly  close  to  those  reached  by  Goodenough  from  his 
study  of  the  archeological  remains:26  to  wit,  the  Hellenistic  period  saw 
the  development  of  a  Judaism  profoundly  shaped  by  Greco-Oriental 
thought,  in  which  mystical  and  magical  (Goodenough  would  probably 

22.  Numbers  Rabbah  19,  4;  Tanhuma  (cd.  Buber),  Hukat  26. 

23.  Mark  7:5-23. 

24.  Mark  4:34. 

25.  Mark  4:11.  Note  the  tense  of  the  verb.  It  cannot  refer  to  the  following  explanation. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  verse  13.  Contrast  E.  Klostermann’s  commentary 
(4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1950). 

26.  E.  Goodenough,  jf ezvish  Symbols  in  the  Greco-Roman  Period ,  8  vols.  to  date  (Bollingen 
Series  37:  New  York,  1953!!.) 
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say,  “sacramental”)  elements  were  very  important.  From  this  common 
background  such  elements  were  derived  independently  by  the  magical 
papyri,  Gnosticism,  Christianity,  and  Hellenistic  and  Rabbinic  Judaism. 
I  may  add  that  in  all  of  these  traditions  such  material  was  passed  on  as 
secret  doctrine. 

Having  thus  recognized  the  general  relationship  of  Hekhalot  Rabbati  to 
these  cognate  esoteric  traditions,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  particular  content 
of  its  teachings.  Scholem  has  undoubtedly  picked  out  the  main  elements: 
the  accent,  the  magical  names  and  formulae,  the  material  on  the  Body 
and  Garment  of  God,  and  the  hymns.  To  these  we  should  add,  I  think,  the 
framework  material  on  the  preparation  necessary  for  the  ascent  and  the 
advantages  which  accrue  to  the  master  of  the  secret.  As  I  said  in  the  outline, 
these  have  their  closest  parallels  in  magical  material.  “The  Sacred  Secret 
Book  of  Moses  called  Eighth  or  Holy,”27  for  instance,  for  “the  praxis  of  the 
name  which  includes  all  things”  prescribes  forty-one  days’  preliminary 
purification  and  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  house  in  which  no  one 
has  died  during  the  preceding  year.  The  door  must  be  on  the  west  side, 
proper  incense  must  be  used,  and  one  must  sleep  on  the  ground  the  night 
before  the  praxis  is  attempted.  This  sort  of  thing  is  so  common  in  the  magi¬ 
cal  papyri  that  the  principal  interest  of  the  parallel  is  to  show  that  the 
hekhalot  books  are  not  merely  theoretical  or  imaginative  works,  but 
reflections  of  an  actual  practice.  This  is  shown  also  by  their  differences  from 
the  magical  papyri,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  amanuenses.  The  magical 
papyri  occasionally  prescribe  the  use  of  a  medium,  usually  an  uncorrupted 
boy,  who,  under  the  magician’s  direction,  sees  the  gods  and  describes  what 
he  sees.28  In  the  hekhalot ,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  master  who  sees  and 
describes,  the  assistant  who  writes  what  is  revealed.  This  cannot  be  referred 
to  literary  imitation,  and  the  further  warning  that  the  amanuenses  are 
apt  to  be  attacked  by  the  hostile  spirits  is  true  to  the  phenomena  of  psychic 
contagion  as  reported,  for  instance,  in  the  witchcraft  trials,  and  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  derived  from  actual  experience. 

This  fact  deserves  emphasis  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  because 
magical  practice  and  secrecy  are  very  closely  connected.  Theoretically, 
no  doubt,  a  philosophical  or  religious  doctrine  without  any  practical 
consequences  might  be  kept  secret;  perhaps,  even,  some  instances  can  be 

27.  Pap.  Leyden  J  395,  folio  I,  lines  iff.,  and  VIII,  lines  32!!.,  as  given  by  A.  Dieterich, 
Abraxas  (Leipzig,  1891),  pp.  i69ff. 

28.  Such  mediums  appear  in  The  Demotic  Magical  Papyrus  of  London  and  Leiden ,  ed. 
F.  Griffith  and  H.  Thompson  (Oxford,  1921),  I.  8,  i8f.,  II.  iff.  and  in  Papyri  Graecae 
Magicae ,  ed.  K.  Preisendanz,  vol.  I  (Leipzig,  1928),  pap.  IV,  lines  8gff. 
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found.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  secrecy  is  much  more  apt  to  be  taken 
seriously  if  there  is  some  practice  involved.  As  in  politics  one  was  free  to 
preach  of  liberty,  but  conspiracy  to  procure  it  was  punishable  by  death, 
so  in  philosophy  one  might  teach  at  will  about  supernatural  beings,  but 
particular  practices  calculated  to  establish  communication  with  them  were 
magic  and  magic  was  a  capital  crime,  about  which,  therefore,  injunctions 
of  secrecy  were  apt  to  be  taken  seriously.  A  corollary  of  this  practical 
attitude  is  the  formation  of  small,  secret  groups.  These  groups,  because 
of  their  nature,  were  in  danger  not  only  from  the  civil  authorities,  but  also 
from  their  own  practices,  which  exposed  them  to  what  would  be  called, 
in  our  terms,  serious  psychological  strains.  In  their  terms,  anyone  who 
attempted  the  ascent  while  unworthy,  or  who  did  not  know  the  names  of  the 
doorkeepers  or  the  proper  forms  of  behavior,  would  be  burned  with  super¬ 
natural  fire  or  crushed  beneath  a  myriad  of  iron  bars.  Therefore  the  un¬ 
worthy  and  the  unprepared  must  not  be  given  information  which  would 
permit  them  to  venture  into  this  dangerous  territory.  The  consequent 
secrecy  which  surrounded  these  teachings  was  completely  serious.  To 
dismiss  it  as  conventional  theosophical  rhetoric  would  be  to  misunder¬ 
stand  completely  the  sort  of  material  with  which  we  have  to  do. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  practical  side  of  the  Merkabah  tradition 
had  considerable  influence  on  its  intellectual  development.  Therefore, 
let  us  do  what  we  can  to  date  the  beginning  of  the  praxis.  A  terminus  post 
quern  is  furnished  by  the  tradition  itself.  The  conclusion  of  Hekhalot 
Rabbati  dates  the  revelation  of  the  secret  method  at  the  building  of  the 
Second  Temple,  and  says  quite  specifically  that  it  had  not  been  revealed 
before.  The  negative  side  of  this  statement,  the  refusal  to  claim  Mosaic 
origin,  is  surprising  and  may  reflect  some  special  historical  tradition.  A 
terminus  ante  quern  is  given  by  the  general  Rabbinic  tradition  in  its  reports  of 
the  four  who  entered  paradise  in  the  early  years  of  the  second  century. 
The  same  report29  tells  us  that  the  men  of  the  preceding  generation  were 
also  familiar  with  speculation  about  the  Merkabah,  but  it  says  nothing  of 
their  ascending  to  heaven;  on  the  contrary,  when  they  discussed  the  subject 
the  holy  spirit  came  down  to  them,  as  it  did  a  generation  earlier  on  the 
followers  of  Jesus.30  Paul’s  report  of  being  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven31 
clearly  refers  to  an  involuntary  experience  and  as  such  is  an  example 
of  the  ancient  apocalyptic  tradition  in  which  the  initiative  is  taken  by  the 

29.  flagigah  14b,  T.  Hagigah  2.2  (Zuckermandel,  p.  234),  etc. 

30.  Acts  2:2 ff. 

31.  II  Cor.  12:  iff.;  cf.  Rev.  4:  iff. 
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deity,  or  is,  at  least,  a  special  response  to  a  prayer  which  might  not  have 
been  answered.  There  is  no  notion  of  a  technique  in  which  the  man  takes 
the  initiative  and  which  enables  him  to  ascend  whenever  he  wants,  as  if — 
in  the  Hekhalot's  words — he  had  a  ladder  in  his  house. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  technique  seems  to  have  existed  in  Paul’s  day. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Colossians  (2 :  8ff.)  Paul  is  concerned  among  other  things 
to  warn  the  new  converts  against  those  who  would  capture  them  and  carry 
them  off  by  philosophy  and  empty  deceit  according  to  the  tradition  of  men 
concerning  the  elements  of  the  world.  Against  these  deceivers  he  emphasizes 
that  in  the  Messiah  is  embodied  the  whole  pleroma  of  the  divine,  that  the 
Messiah  is  the  head  of  every  power  ( arche )  and  authority,  and  that  in  him  the 
Colossians  have  been  disembodied  and  raised  from  the  dead  to  immortal¬ 
ity.  The  Messiah  has  overcome  the  obstacles  before  them,  has  stripped 
himself  of  the  powers  and  authorities,  has  led  the  powers  and  authori¬ 
ties  as  captives  in  his  triumph.  Therefore,  Paul  argues,  let  no  one  judge 
you  in  food  or  drink  or  in  matter  of  festival  or  new  moon  or  Sabbath, 
which  are  mere  shadows  of  the  things  to  come  and  only  the  body  of  the 
Messiah.  Do  not  let  yourself  be  kept  from  the  goal  by  anyone  concerned 
with  what  is  less  important,  even  with  service  of  the  angels,  the  things  he 
saw  when  going  in,  a  man  vainly  puffed  up  by  fleshly  thoughts  and  not 
holding  to  the  Head,  from  which  all  the  cosmic  body  derives  its  order  and 
direction.  If  you  died  with  the  Messiah  from  the  elements  of  the  world, 
why  do  you  still  teach,  as  if  you  still  lived  in  the  world,  Do  not  touch, 
and  Do  not  taste,  and  so  on  ? 

The  things  he  saw  when  going  in”  are  admittedly  obscure  and  their 
identity  has  long  been  disputed  in  the  commentaries  on  the  passage, 
but  I  think  in  the  context  they  are  best  understood  as  the  elements  of  the 
world;  that  is,  the  celestial  bodies,  who  are  also  conceived  as  angels, 
spiritual  powers  and  authorities.  The  variety  of  terminology  is  confusing 
because  Paul,  like  other  writers  of  his  time,  borrows  indiscriminately 
from  the  different  intellectual  traditions  of  the  world  around  him.32 
But  behind  the  various  terminologies  the  thought  is  simple.  The  world 
is  the  body  of  God,  specifically  it  is  the  body  of  the  Messiah,  by  whom 
and  through  whom  and  in  whom  God  made  it.33  Miraculously,  however, 
the  Messiah  has  now  come  into  this  world,  in  order  to  save  his  chosen  out 
of  it,  he  has  died  to  his  cosmic  body,  stripped  it  off  him,  and  risen  free 
of  it  from  the  dead,  in  order  that  those  who  are  magically  united  with 

32.  Cf.  H.  A.  Wolfson,  Philo  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1947),  h  I02f. 

33.  Col.  1:15-17. 
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him  may  sacramentally  share  his  death  to  the  world  and,  consequently, 
his  freedom.34  Being  free  of  the  world,  they  should  no  longer  reverence 
the  cosmic  powers,  the  angels,  whom  the  false  teacher,  opposed  by  Paul, 
saw  when  going  in.  To  what  ?  Presumably,  to  the  palaces  of  heaven. 

It  has  recently  been  shown35  that  Colossians  and  Ephesians  had  some 
literary  relationship  to  the  hymns  of  the  Dead  Sea  sect — the  same  peculiar 
rhetoric  appears  in  them  all,  and  this  rhetoric,  by  the  way,  with  its  turgid 
piling  up  of  abstract  notions  and  its  concern  for  supernatural  dominations 
and  powers,  is  not  without  similarities  to  that  of  the  hekhalot  hymns. 
Therefore  it  is  tempting  to  look  for  traces  of  this  technique  of  ascent  in  the 
literature  of  the  Dead  Sea  sect,  but  the  vague  verbosity  of  its  style  affords 
no  certain  evidence.  The  War  makes  it  probable  that  the  sectarians 
thought  God  and  His  angels  were  in  their  camps,36  or  at  least  expected 
they  would  be  with  them  in  the  final  struggle  against  the  powers  of  evil. 
The  conclusion  to  the  Manual  of  Discipline  and,  yet  more  clearly,  certain 
passages  of  the  Hymns ,  declare  that  the  chosen  of  God  is  or  is  to  be  a 
companion  of  the  angels,  to  share  their  lot  and  their  secret  knowledge 
and  be  joined  with  them  in  their  praise  of  God.37  But  whether  this  is 
already  realized  or  merely  is  to  be  in  the  end,  is  obscure,  and  in  any  event 
I  have  found  no  clear  trace  of  a  special  technique  beyond  the  general 
discipline  of  the  sect  by  which  this  companionship  might  be  secured. 
Similarly  Philo’s  account  of  the  Therapeutae  does  not  quite  state  what  is 
necessary.  He  concludes38  with  an  account  of  their  great  festival,  prepared 
for  by  the  usual  long  period  of  abstinence.  We  hear  of  their  assembling, 
robed  in  white,  for  prayer,  of  their  forming  two  companies — one  of  women, 
the  other  of  men — of  their  liberal  potations  of  cold  or  (as  a  luxury)  luke¬ 
warm  water,  of  an  allegorical  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  like  one  of 
Philo’s,  which  they  nonetheless  follow  with  keenest  interest,  of  hymns 
sung  solo  by  each  member  of  the  company,  of  a  meal  so  meager  that  one 
thinks  it  was  probably  sacramental,  and  of  their  spending  the  whole  night 
singing  and  dancing  in  two  choirs  which  finally  merge  into  one.  That  their 
singing  and  circling  choirs  represented  the  planets  and  the  angels  is  al¬ 
together  likely.  That  the  songs  and  dancing  raised  some  of  them  to  the 
heights  of  visionary  ecstasy,  so  that  the  celebration  was  actually  a  technique 

34.  Col.  2:20 — 3:4. 

35.  By  Professor  K.  Kuhn,  in  his  paper  at  the  meeting  of  SNTS,  i960. 

36.  XII,  6ff.,  so  they  were  with  R.  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
Merkabah  was  taught;  Hagigah  14b. 

37.  Ill,  2iff. ;  VI,  14,  etc. 

38.  On  the  Contemplative  Life,  end. 
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enabling  the  soul  to  ascend  into  the  cosmic  and  angelic  heavens,  is  not 
unlikely,  but  it  is  not  demonstrable,  either.  Both  Philo  and  the  Dead  Sea 
sectarians  speak  often  about  “mysteries”  of  which  they  do  not  explain 
the  nature,  so  it  is  not  impossible  that  both  may  have  known  of  such 
techniques  as  we  have  described  and  deliberately  have  said  nothing  about 
them. 

Now  it  would  be  very  surprising  to  find  in  the  Judaism  of  this  period  any 
development  wholly  unparalleled  in  the  surrounding  Greco-Roman  world. 
Therefore  we  naturally  look  thither  for  parallels  to  the  hekhalot  material 
and  we  find  striking  ones.  The  “  Great  Magical  Papyrus  of  Paris”  contains 
a  ritual  to  enable  the  magician  to  ascend  to  heaven  and  see  all  the  things 
which  arc  there  and  so  obtain  immortality.  It  reads  as  follows  (the  magical 
names  and  cries  being  omitted):39 

Draw  breath  from  the  rays  [of  sunlight]  three  times,  breathing  as  deeply  as 
you  can,  and  you  will  see  yourself  becoming  light  and  ascending  on  high,  so 
that  you  seem  to  be  in  mid  air.  You  will  hear  no  sound  of  any  creature,  neither 
of  man  nor  of  any  other  animal,  nor  will  you  see  at  that  time  anything  of  the 
mortal  things  on  earth,  but  you  will  see  all  immortal  things.  For  you  will  see  the 
divine  constellation  of  that  day  and  that  hour,  the  presiding  gods  rising  into 
heaven  and  others  declining.  The  routs  of  the  visible  gods  through  the  disc  of 
the  god,  my  father,  will  be  seen,  and  likewise,  too,  the  so-called  tube,  the  source 
of  the  serviceable  wind.  .  .  And  you  will  see  the  gods  staring  at  you  and  rushing 
at  you.  You,  then,  immediately  put  your  right  index  finger  on  your  mouth  and 
say,  “Silence,  Silence,  Silence,  symbol  of  the  incorruptible  living  God,  guard 
me,  Silence!”  Then  give  a  long  hiss,  then  smack  your  lips,  saying  [magical 
words],  and  then  you  will  see  the  gods  looking  at  you  kindly  and  no  longer 
rushing  at  you,  but  going  to  the  proper  order  of  their  ranks.  Accordingly,  when 
you  see  the  world  above  clear  and  revolving  and  none  of  the  gods  or  angels 
rushing  at  you,  expect  to  hear  the  crash  of  a  thunderbolt  so  great  as  to  terrify  you. 
But  again  say,  “Silence,  Silence,  [the  spell],  I  am  a  star  moving  with  you  and 
rising  radiant  from  the  deep.”  At  once,  when  you  say  these  words,  the  disc  [of  the 
sun]  will  expand.  And  after  you  say  the  second  spell  in  which  is  “Silence, 
Silence,”  and  so  on,  hiss  twice  and  smack  your  lips  twice  and  forthwith  you  will 
see  many  five-rayed  stars  coming  forth  from  the  disc  and  filling  all  the  air. 
But  you  again  say,  “Silence,  Silence.”  And  when  the  disc  is  opened  you  will 
see  a  circle  free  of  fire  and  fiery  doors,  closed.  And  you  immediately  go  on  with 
the  following  spell,  closing  your  eyes.  Spell  3:  “Hearken  to  me,  hear  me,  N.N., 
Lord  who  hast  bound  together  by  spirit  the  fiery  bars  of  the  four-fold  band[?], 
Thou  who  walkest  in  fire,  creator  of  light,  eternal  sun,  who  breathest  fire, 
fire-spirited  Iao,  spirit  of  light,  oal,  rejoicing  in  fire,  beautiful  in  light,  aeon, 
ruler  of  light,  whose  body  is  fire,  giver  of  light,  sower  of  fire,  shaker  of  fire, 

39.  Preisendanz,  Papyri  Graecae  Magicae ,  IV,  537ff.  I  omit  the  beginning  of  the 
text. 
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strong  of  light,  whirling  fire,  mover  of  light,  thunderer,  fame  of  light,  increaser 
of  light,  who  holdest  light  in  fire,  master  of  stars,  open  to  me,  for  I  call,  because 
of  the  pressing  and  bitter  and  inexorable  necessity,  the  immortal  and  living 
and  honoured  names  which  have  never  yet  come  into  mortal  nature  nor  been 
uttered  in  articulation  by  human  tongue  or  mortal  speech  or  mortal  voice: 
[magical  combinations  of  the  vowels].”  Say  all  this  with  fire  and  spirit,  finishing 
the  first  recitation  then  similarly  beginning  the  second  until  you  finish 
the  seven  immortal  gods  of  the  world.  When  you  have  finished  you  will 
hear  thunder  and  reverberation  of  the  surrounding  [heaven]  and,  in  the 
same  way,  you  will  feel  yourself  shaken.  And  you  say  again,  “  Silence,  [the  spell].” 
Then  open  your  eyes  and  you  will  see  the  doors  opened  and  the  world  of  the 
gods,  which  is  inside  the  doors,  so  that  from  the  pleasure  and  joy  of  the  sight 
your  spirit  runs  towards  them  and  ascends.  Then,  standing  still,  gazing  fixedly, 
at  once  draw  your  spirit  from  the  divine  into  yourself.  When,  therefore,  your 
soul  has  returned,  say,  “Come,  Lord,  [magical  words].”  When  you  say  this  the 
rays  will  turn  toward  you.  Gaze  into  the  midst  of  them.  Then,  when  you  do  this, 
you  will  see  a  youthful  god,  well-favored,  fiery-haired,  in  a  white  chiton  and 
scarlet  cloak,  wearing  a  fiery  crown.  Forthwith  greet  him  with  the  fiery  greeting, 
“Hail,  Lord,  great  in  power,  great  ruler,  king,  greatest  of  the  gods,  Helios,  the 
Lord  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  god  of  gods,  mighty  is  thy  breath,  mighty 
is  thy  power,  O  Lord.  If  thou  seest  fit,  announce  me  to  the  greatest  god,  thy 
begetter  and  maker.” 

Following  Helios  the  initiate  sees  yet  further  doors  opened,  meets  the 
seven  fates  of  the  heaven  and  the  seven  rulers  of  the  pole  (each  of  whom 
must  be  greeted  by  his  proper  name),  and  eventually  meets  the  supreme 
deity,  the  mover  of  the  heaven,  from  whose  eyes  lightnings  flame  and  from 
whose  body  stars  leap  forth.  The  account  concludes  with  directions  to  be 
followed,  “If  you  wish  to  use  a  fellow  initiate  so  that  he  alone  may  hear 
with  you  what  is  said,”40  perhaps  the  closest  approach  in  the  magical 
papyri  to  the  amanuenses  of  the  hekhalot. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  relationship  of  this  material  to  the  hekhalot 
tradition.  The  contrast  between  mortal  and  immortal  beings,  the  ascent 
from  the  realm  of  mortality  to  that  of  the  immortals,  the  jealous  guards 
to  be  mastered  by  the  use  of  magic  names,  the  entrance  of  the  heavenly 
realm,  when  the  hostile  gods  all  stare  at  the  intruder,  the  thunder  from  the 
heaven  above  these  inferior  deities  and  the  opening  of  the  fiery  doors  and  the 
vision  of  the  world  of  the  gods  within  and,  finally,  the  fiery  god  from  whose 
body  the  stars  stream  forth — all  these  characteristics  are  common  to  the 
Jewish  and  the  magical  material.  The  role  of  Helios  in  the  magical  text 
may  well  be  the  explanation  of  his  frequent  appearance  (in  his  chariot, 
or  Merkabah )  on  the  center  of  Palestinian  synagogue  floors  roughly 


40.  Lines  752ff. 
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contemporary  with  this  fourth-century  document.  As  the  sun  was  the 
image  of  the  invisible  god,  the  psychopomp  which  led  the  beholder 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  transcendent  being,  so  perhaps  the  chariot 
of  the  transcendent  god  was  imaged  by  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  the  chariot 
of  fire  in  which  the  soul  might  ascend  to  the  heavens.  We  have  seen  that 
behind  the  hekhalot  material  lies  an  actual  technique  traceable  to  the  first 
century  c.E.  Similarly,  Professor  Hans  Lewy  has  traced  a  pagan  technique 
like  that  of  the  Paris  papyrus  to  the  end  of  the  first  century.41  Behind  this, 
unquestionably,  lies  a  long  liturgical  and  speculative  development  of  which 
Bousset42  and  Dieterich43  have  begun  the  exploration,  but  which  here 
lies  beyond  our  immediate  concern. 

41.  H.  Lewy,  Chaldean  Oracles  and  Theurgy  (Publications  de  l’lnstitut  Francais 
d’Archeologie  Orientale,  Recherches  d’archeologie,  XIII;  Cairo,  1956),  chaps,  iii  and  iv. 

42.  W.  Bousset,  “Die  Himmelsreise  der  Seele,”  ARW  4:  i6off.  (1901). 

43.  A.  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithrasliturgie ,  3rd  ed.  (Berlin,  1923). 


The  Beginnings  of 
Mishneh  Torah  Criticism 

By  ISADORE  TWERSKY 


Maimonides,  sharing  the  philosopher’s  innate  propensity  for  universals 
and  concomitant  disdain  for  particulars,  may  not  have  thought  highly  of 
historiography;  some  of  his  parenthetic  observations  on  the  subject  are 
quite  nihilistic.1  It  may  also  be  that  he  had  no  penchant  for  history  and 
never  developed  a  critical  historical  sense;  occasional  historical  illustrations 
or  chronological  statements  in  his  writings  are  not  always  precise.2  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain :  he  evaluated  his  own  historic  position  accurately 
and  sensitively.  Displaying  great  powers  of  discernment — and  omitting 
the  stereotyped  overtures  to  modesty — Maimonides  emphatically  called 
attention  to  the  innovating  aspects  of  all  his  major  works.3  With  regard 
to  the  Mishneh  Torah  in  particular,  he  candidly  declared  that  a  work  of 
such  scope  and  arrangement  was  absolutely  unprecedented.  Some  of  his 
Geonic  predecessors  produced  fragmentary  codifications  of  Jewish  law, 
but  not  since  R.  Judah  the  Patriarch  has  any  individual  undertaken  to 
rework  and  reformulate  the  entire  Halakhah.  This,  he  implies,  is  his  intel¬ 
lectual  act  of  daring.4 

Together  with  this  confident  realization  of  primacy  went  the  undaunted 


1.  See  Mishnah  Commentary ,  Sanhedrin ,  X,  i;  Moreh  Nehukim ,  I,  2;  S.  Baron,  “The 
Historical  Outlook  of  Maimonides,”  PAAJR  6:8  (1934-35),  n-  4*  Cf.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra, 
Yesod  Mora 3  (Prague,  1833),  I,  p.  11b;  Abraham  Maimonides,  Responsa,  ed.  A.  Freimann 
and  S.  Goitein  (Jerusalem,  1937),  82  (p.  108). 

2.  E.g.,  Moreh  Nebukim,  I,  71;  Mishneh  Torah ,  introduction. 

3.  See  his  introductions  to  the  Mishnah  Commentary  and  Sefer  ha-Mizwot ;  in  the 
introduction  to  Moreh  Nebukim  he  claims  to  write  about  topics  “which  have  not  been 
treated  by  any  of  our  scholars  .  .  .  since  the  time  of  our  captivity.” 

4.  Kobez  Teshubot  ha-Rambam  (Leipzig,  1859),  I,  140  (p.  25):  TittVnn  Van  msVn  pnOD^ 

•nEmpn  mspoi  Empn  urn  "mx  dtk  ’amp  nV  mwn  ’a’l  Vsm  also,  introductions  to  Sefer  ha- 
Mizwot  and  Mishneh  Torah.  This  is  the  emphasis  of  Aaron  ben  Meshullam  in  his  letter 
to  R.  Meir  Abulafia,  Kobez ,  III,  1  id,  ha-Me3IrI,  Bet  ha-Behirah  on  Nedarim ,  Nazir ,  Sot  ah 
(Halberstadt,  i860),  p.  5b  (••nnVnn  ’3’a »  Vd  •  *  •  fpoarvi)  and  P.  Duran,  Macaseh 

Efod  (Vienna,  1865),  p.  19.  The  parenthetic  remarks  in  the  letter  to  Joseph  ben  Judah 
(Iggerot  ha-Rambam}  ed.  D.  H.  Baneth  [Jerusalem,  1946]),  I,  5°>  strike  one  as  a  deliberate 
understatement. 
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anticipation  of  criticism  and  opposition.  Maimonides  not  only  feared  that 
inbred  conservatism  which  instinctually  leads  people  to  oppose  innovation 
and  change,5  but  also  he  foresaw  specific  reasons  for  Mishneh  Torah 
criticism.  The  occasion  for  the  anticipatory  classification  of  the  various 
kinds  of  critics  that  would  undoubtedly  arise  to  find  fault  with  his  Mishneh 
Torah  was  the  plaintive  letter  of  his  trusted  disciple  Joseph  ibn  Aknin, 
who  was  grievously  irritated  by  the  vehement  anti-Maimonidean  criticism 
generated  in  the  school  of  Baghdad  and  was  eager  to  retaliate  in  kind  in 
defense  of  his  master.  In  his  very  revelatory  reply,  counseling  Joseph  to 
accept  the  restraint,  tolerance,  and  detachment  which  age,  experience, 
and  wisdom  have  imparted  to  himself,  Maimonides  enumerates  the  follow¬ 
ing  types  of  critics : 

I  knew  and  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  me  at  the  time  that  I  composed  it  that  it 
would  undoubtedly  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  wicked  and  jealous  person  who 
would  defame  its  praiseworthy  features  and  pretend  that  he  does  not  need  it 
or  is  in  a  position  to  ignore  it;  and  [that  it  would  fall]  into  the  hands  of  a  foolish 
ignoramus  who  will  not  recognize  the  value  of  this  project  and  will  consider  it 
worthless;  and  [that  it  would  fall]  into  the  hands  of  a  deluded  and  confused 
tyro  to  whom  many  places  in  the  book  would  be  incomprehensible,  inasmuch 
as  he  does  not  know  their  source  or  is  unable  to  comprehend  in  full  the  inferences 
which  I  inferred  with  great  precision ;  and  [that  it  would  fall]  into  the  hands  of  a 
reactionary  and  obtuse  man  of  piety  who  will  assail  the  explanations  of  the 
fundamentals  of  faith  included  in  it.6 

This  acutely  sensitive  prediction,  with  its  emphasis  on  jealousy,  confusion 
engendered  by  the  lack  of  sources,  and  unenlightened  rejection  of  his 
explanation  of  theological  principles  as  three  potential  reasons  for  criticism, 
is  certainly  noteworthy.  However,  these  categories  of  criticism,  while 
relevant — in  greater  or  lesser  degrees,  depending  on  the  particular  critic7 — 
are  by  no  means  exhaustive.  There  are  many  features  of  the  Mishneh 
Torah  which  would  invite  legitimate  criticism  of  a  less  personal  nature. 
For  all  the  overtures  to  anonymity  and  self-effacement  notwithstanding, 
the  Mishneh  Torah  bears  an  unmistakable  Maimonidean  imprint.  Its 

5.  Moreh  Nebukim ,  I,  31 ;  cf.  Judah  ibn  Tibbon,  introduction  to  Hobot  ha-Lebabot. 

6.  Iggerot  ha-Rambam,  ed.  Baneth,  I,  50-51;  see  Iggeret  Tehiyat  ha-Metim ,  ed.  M.  D. 
Rabinovitz  (Tel  Aviv,  1951),  pp.  347-348. 

7.  An  interesting  misapplication  is  the  case  of  Rabad  of  Posquifcres,  to  whom  scholars, 
collectively,  attributed  all  these  motives,  thus  making  him  the  bugbear  of  Maimonidean 
criticism.  See,  e.g.,  H.  Graetz,  Toledot  cAm  Yisra^el,  IV  (Warsaw,  1894),  403,  n.  2,  and  A. 
Harkavy,  Hadashim  gam  Yeshanim ,  p.  56;  H.  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica  (Paris,  1897),  p.  450; 
A.  Geiger,  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fiir  jiidische  Theologie  5:558  (1839);  I.  H.  Weiss, 
Dor  Dor  we-Doreshaw ,  IV,  300;  S.  Eppenstein,  in  Moses  ben  Maimon ,  ed.  J.  Guttmann 
(Leipzig,  1914),  II,  72;  H.  Tchernowitz,  Toledot  ha-Poskim  (New  York,  1946-47),  I,  285. 
I  have  discussed  these  in  my  study  Rabad  of  Posquieres  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1962). 
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rearrangement  and  systematization  of  Rabbinic  law,  although  drawn 
from  ancient  sources,  was  known  to  be  original ;  the  choice  of  a  term  and  the 
turn  of  a  phrase  were  invested  with  significance  and  taken  to  reflect  peculiar 
Maimonidean  opinions.  The  personality  and  intellectual  temper  of  the 
author  emerge  quite  distinctly.  This  is  the  case  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
Sefer  ha-Maddcf  and  the  other  pockets  of  Maimonidean  intellectualism 
so  skillfully,  often  inconspicuously,  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
Mishneh  Torah ,8  or  the  selective  use  of  haggadic  motifs  (especially  in 
concluding  chapters  of  the  various  books),9  but  in  purely  halakhic  con¬ 
texts  as  well.  Although  Maimonides  defined  with  great  exactitude  the  struc¬ 
tural  and  stylistic  differences  between  an  independent  treatise  ( hibbur ) 
and  a  commentary  ( pernsh )  and  relentlessly  insisted  that  the  Mishneh 
Torah  was  a  hibbur ,10  it  was  inevitable  that  Maimonides  the  codifier  should 
emerge  also  as  a  commentator.  For  example,  in  his  restatement  of  a  law, 
he  frequently  substituted  a  lengthy  expository  paraphrase  for  the  key  word 
or  terminus  technicus  of  the  underlying  Talmudic  passage.  This  commenta- 
torial  strain  is  most  pronounced  in  those  sections  whose  subject  matter 
abounds  in  lexicographical  and  terminological  difficulties — Sefer  Tohorot , 
for  instance,  particularly  Hilkot  Kelim.11  These  instances  of  Maimonidean 
paraphrase,  while  revealing  that  Maimonides  realized  the  essential  inter¬ 
relationship  of  codification  and  commentary,  drive  in  a  wedge  for  the 
potential  critic.  Students  of  the  Mishneh  Torah ,  confronted  with  these 
explanations,  may  prefer  what  they  believe  to  be  superior  explanations, 
which  they  will  surely  bring  to  the  fore.12 

When  Maimonides,  choosing  the  path  of  least  resistance,  evades  the 
latent  interpretive  function  incumbent  upon  the  codifier  by  incorporating 


8.  See,  e.g.,  the  novel  emphases  in  Talmud  Torah ,  III,  12;  Issure  Bi^ah,  XIV,  2; 
Gezelah ,  VI,  11  (for  which  cf.  J.  Anatoli,  Malmad  ha-Talmidim  [Lyck,  1866],  173). 
Also,  Rozezah,  VII,  1. 

9.  E.g.,  Kesef  Mishneh,  cAbadim ,  IX,  8  (•Y’Vn  im  nn  an);  see  M.  Berlin,  Sefer 

ha-Rambam,  ed.  J.  L.  Fishman  (Jerusalem,  n.d.),  II,  247!?.;  J.  Leiner,  “Halakah 
wa-Aggadah  besofe  ha-Sefarim  shebe-Mishneh  Torah,”  Talpiyot  7:214-222  (1957). 
Cf.  A.  Cronbach,  “The  Maimonidean  Code  of  Benevolence,”  HUCA  20:473  (1947). 
Appending  an  edifying  haggadah  to  halakhic  discussion  has  Mishnaic  and  Talmudic 
precedent;  see  J.  N.  Epstein,  Mabo  le-Nusah  ha-Mishnah  (Jerusalem,  1948),  pp.  974ff. 

10.  Kobez  Teshubot  ha-Rambam ,  I,  25b 

11.  E.g.,  Kelim,  XI,  20;  Tume’at  Met,  X,  4;  XI,  10;  XIII,  3;  Shabbat,  XVIII,  10  (cf. 
S.  Lieberman,  Hilkot  Jerushalmi  la-Rambam  [New  York,  1947],  p.  9).  Bet  ha-Behirah, 
VII,  5;  Nizke  Mamon,  XIII,  12.  The  need  to  “extract  the  lexical  material  from  Maimo¬ 
nides’  halakhic  writings”  was  noted  parenthetically  by  B.  Cohen,  Rashi  Anniversary 
Volwne  (New  York,  1941),  p.  246.  This  material  is  often  inconspicuous,  e.g.,  Keri’at 
Shema,  II,  1. 

12.  See  Hassagot,  Tume'at  Met,  XIV,  7;  XVII,  3;  Malzveh  we-Loiveh,  V,  5. 
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essentially  equivocal  words  or  problematic  phrases  into  his  restatement 
of  the  law,  his  readers  will  often  have  to  provide  explanations  which  vivify 
or  actualize  the  given  law.  This  is  particularly  so  when  there  is  no  scholarly 
consensus  upon  which  Maimonides  can  implicitly  rely  in  his  verbatim 
reproduction  of  an  initially  obscure  or  perplexing  passage.13  The  standard 
line  followed  by  Maimonidean  protagonists — that  Maimonides  is  only  a 
codifier  or  compiler  and  does  not  purport  to  be  a  commentator14 —  is 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  Maimonides  frequently  does  interpolate 
commentary  into  his  code. 

Furthermore,  notwithstanding  all  of  Maimonides*  announced  intentions 
of  eliminating  indeterminate  debate  by  selecting  the  most  cogent  view  and 
then  presenting  unilateral,  unsubstantiated  decisions,  he  occasionally  felt 
compelled  to  cite  two  or  more  opinions  or  to  elaborate  the  reasons  for  his 
preferential  treatment  of  a  specific  position.15  In  such  cases,  the  reader  may 
align  himself  with  one  of  the  views  or  question  Maimonides*  argumentation. 

Perhaps  the  freest  invitation  to  divergence  of  opinion  was  in  the  extensive 
area  of  actual  Talmudic  study  and  analysis,  where  curt  normative  formu¬ 
lations  reflect  Maimonides*  latent  explanation  of  Talmudic  texts  or  halakhic 
concepts,  and  incorporate  his  inferences,  deductions,  and  interpretive 
tours  de  force.  Again,  although  Maimonides  claims  to  have  reproduced 
only  those  Talmudic  statements  whose  meaning  is  indisputable,16  the 
Mishneh  Torah  abounds  with  instances  of  originality  of  interpretation, 
harmonistic  summation  of  disparate  passages,  calculated  selection  of  vari¬ 
ant  readings,  deliberate  choice  of  one  of  many  possible  interpretations, 
independent  determination  of  the  normative  decision  when  the  Talmudic 
context  is  inconclusive,  and  the  like.  These  instances  far  outnumber  the 
approximately  one  hundred  original  statements  and  novel  insights,  un¬ 
mistakably  heralded  by  the  formula,  “It  seems  to  me.’*17  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Maimonides  admits  elsewhere  that  much  invisible  paper  work  and 

I3-  E.g.,  Tume'at  Met ,  XVI,  5;  Tume^at  Zaracat}  IV,  5;  Ma^akalot  Asurot ,  XII,  1; 
Ma^aser  Shem,  III,  20;  Kehm ,  V,  1;  TumePat  Oklin ,  XIII,  11.  See  Or  Zaruca,  I,  760 

(•rmnp  *pn  vpoo  arrow  p  ’a) 

14.  E.g.,  Kesef  Mishneh ,  Tume'at  Met ,  XVI,  5;  run  -iDoa  iaa*iw  aaan  no’sn  nr  7*»k 
•EHDa  K*>  ->an»  Migdal  cOz,  Genebah ,  II,  1. 

15.  Shabbat,  XXIX,  14;  Ma'akalot  Asurot ,  VII,  9;  Yom  Tobt  II,  12;  Shekalim ,  III, 
9;  Nedarim ,  II,  4;  Malweh  we-Loweh ,  XXI,  1.  See  Z.  H.  Chajes,  Tiferet  le-Mosheh 
(Zolkiew,  1840),  8a. 

16.  Responsa ,  152:  .x“raa  Vw  )nm  xwaa  na!?n  piowi  yny  rittbn  maa  *6  See  H.  J.  Michael, 
Or  ha-^Iayyim  (Frankfort,  1891),  p.  540.  Also,  Migdal  cOz ,  Gerushin ,  V,  14,  Ma'akalot 
Asurot ,  III,  18. 

17*  See  the  list  compiled  by  Maimon,  in  the  introduction  to  the  photostat  of  the  1480 
Rome  edition  of  the  Mishneh  Torah  (Jerusalem,  1955),  p.  6,  n.  19. 
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incalculable  mental  effort  went  into  the  implied  explanation  of  texts  and 
derivations  of  laws  in  the  Mishneh  Torah.1*  Sometimes  the  style  alludes 
to  this  originality  or  unconventional  emphasis;  the  relative  verbosity  in 
such  remarks  as  “these  are  reasonable  statements  and  it  is  proper  to  adju¬ 
dicate  accordingly  ”  is  understandable  only  as  underscoring  a  special  point 
or  innovation.19  It  was,  therefore,  all  too  natural  for  students  of  the 
Mishneh  Torah  to  attempt  a  meticulous  reconstruction  of  these  submerged 
explanations,  to  analyze  them,  correlate  them  with  others,  and — if  and 
when  they  appeared  to  be  erroneous,  inconsistent,  or  unconvincing — to 
take  issue  with  them.  Sometimes,  even  the  cumulative  resourcefulness  of 
successive  generations  of  scholars  has  failed  to  unravel  a  perplexing 
Maimonidean  statement. 

It  should  especially  be  noted  that  there  was  a  large  area  of  learning  and 
interpretation  in  which  complete  unanimity  could  not  be  and  was  not  ex¬ 
pected.  The  admissibility  of  two  or  more  equally  tenable  interpretations 
of  a  uniform  text  was  a  widespread  principle — almost  a  rule  of  thumb — 
in  medieval  halakhic  study  and  accounts  for  a  good  measure  of  its  polemi- 
cism.  This  concept  of  relativism — or  lack  of  objective  determinacy  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  mathematical  sciences — was  most  strikingly  formulated  by 
Nahmanides  in  his  defense  of  Alfasi  against  the  strictures  of  R.  Zerahyah 
ha-Levi,20  but  it  is  implicit  in  Maimonides  as  well.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  Mishnah  Commentary,  Maimonides  pays  homage  to  the  excellence  of 
Alfasi’s  Halakhot  and  declares  that  one  would  be  hard  put  to  find  as  many 
as  ten  errors  in  this  monumental  work.21  Yet,  in  a  responsum  to  an  inquiry 
concerning  a  discrepancy  between  his  view  and  Alfasi’s,  Maimonides 
reveals  that  he  had  prepared  the  first  draft  of  a  number  of  tracts  and 

18.  Responsa,  69,  106,  143 ;  Iggerot  ha-Rambam,  I,  51.  Maimonides  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  the  painstaking  preparation,  meticulous  research,  and  architectonic  construc¬ 
tion  that  characterize  all  his  writings.  See  introduction  to  Perek  Helek  ( Sanhedrin ,  chap. 
10),  end:  mamanm  !?vra  ]vy  “inn!?  Kb#  .  .  .  won  nb  ’sk  Moreh  Nebukim ,  introduction :i^D3  kV 
.ra*i  rvpptyai  pvrpia  ’iwm  "icwa  D*na*rn  ia  Sefer  ha-Mizzvot,  introduction:  me  D’Hpto 
.ppyri  a”rP2?  See  also  introduction  to  Tohorot  Commentary ,  end  and  other  passages  strewn 
throughout  his  writings. 

19.  Malzveh  zve-Loweh,  XXI,  1  (against  Alfasi);  Sekirut ,  II,  3  (against  R.  Joseph  ibn 
Migas).  Sometimes  he  specifies  that  he  is  rejecting  his  masters’  opinions;  e.g.,  I  shut ,  V, 
15;  Zekiyah  u-Matanah,  III,  8. 

20.  Milhamot  ha- S hem,  Berakot,  introduction:  ^>a  ’a  *pa^>a  bn  nDoa  Vanom  nnm 

,-|nitfpy  ’as  bv  ana  nvnn*>  mnnam  mnsn  niawn  ’vya  i^na  rpmr  vn  am  bv  *niawn 
.■»nr»K“i  man  ybvn  mmV  arian  apaa  o:ani>  “pya  bv  mien  *ik  ^y  p»  nnx  pson  *pvna  manm 

mmVn  nvcnp  avia  nvnm  nvm  vansa  npi^naa  put?  im&Vn  amV  ^a  yav  ^a  .p  *iam  p« 

.naiann  nvoai  nwnrcnn  ’awn  paa  via  nsin  nxrn  n&ana  pxty 

21.  Mishnah  Commentary,  introduction:  iv  Kb  nwyia  mafcia  ona  vbv  nff’sn  pm 

oipa  "itpy 
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treatises  enumerating  all  those  places  where  Alfasi  may  be  criticized.22 
There  are,  in  fact,  scores  and  scores  of  places  in  the  Mishneh  Torah  where 
the  normative  formulation  differs  from  that  in  Alfasi.23  In  other  words, 
the  Halakhot  contained  not  more  than  ten  glaring  mistakes  which  were 
indefensible  and  which  one  was  bound  to  excoriate,  but  one  could  register 
one's  reservations  and  queries,  or  submit  alternate  hypotheses  with  regard 
to  many  others.  There  were  standing  controversies  which  had  never  been 
definitively  resolved  and  scholars  could  align  themselves  with  one  side  or 
the  other.24  There  were  degrees  of  plausibility  which  had  to  be  considered 
in  the  appraisal  of  divergent  views  and  these  could  not  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  purely  scientific  criteria. 

Students  of  the  Mishneh  Torah  would  undoubtedly  be  aware  of  this 
element  of  relativism  and  be  guided  by  comparable  standards.  On  one 
hand,  they  would  not  mechanically  reproduce  all  of  their  own  stock  views 
and  pit  them  against  those  of  the  Mishneh  Torah — which  means,  of  course, 
that  the  argument  ex  silentio  is  not  always  valid.25  A  critic’s  silence  does  not 
invariably  signify  concurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  though,  students  of  the 
Mishneh  Torah  would  not  hesitate  to  introduce  tentative  alternatives  to 
rigid  Maimonidean  formulations — which  means,  of  course,  that  they  did 
not  have  to  be  unreservedly  committed  to  these  views.  Just  as  Nahmanides 
could  weaken  a  view  of  Razah  and  thereby  rehabilitate  a  view  of  Alfasi 
merely  by  suggesting  possible  interpretations  and  conjectural  constructions, 
students  of  the  Mishneh  Torah  could  at  least  reservedly  question — if  not 
peremptorily  dismiss — a  Maimonidean  statement  by  submitting  an  alterna¬ 
tive.  Their  purpose  may  be  to  deflate  Maimonides’  sense  of  certitude  and 
authoritativeness,  when  this  is  very  pronounced  or,  more  generally,  to 

22.  Responsa ,  353:  nmVn  i^y  cone;  na  ik  oipa  'b  ma  nmipa  nspa  r>Vy  ■npVn  lanaxty  nn 
pny  D273K  mmp»n  o/mn  ponnp  law  nasi  •  •  •  Drv»V»  aanyn  aanaa  onspi  •  •  •  b"t  ’iVn  rjor>  ^an 
nViysn  n^anV  ins’  nb.  See  also  his  letter  to  Joseph  ben  Judah,  Iggerot  ha-Rambam ,  I,  69: 

Tiann  bn  mnyna  bn  am  maVn  nbn  rw^n  nVi  n»«n  yn  *>y  mm  imVna  pioym 
.ommon  nmipm  ddV  iVmn  nam  yvp  rwVna  jvyn  n  yin  orpra 

23.  The  critics  sometimes  note  this  divergence;  see  Yom  Tob ,  I,  14;  I  shut,  XVIII,  28; 
Zekiyah  u-Matanah ,  X,  2;  Yibbum  wa-Halizah ,  VI,  27,  and  others. 

24.  See,  e.g.,  Shabbat ,  I,  7  (nsia^>  nans  nanti?  naxVn)  and  commentaries  ad  loc.\ 
cf.  the  important  article  of  A.  Freimann,  “Teshubat  ha-Rambam  le-R.  Joseph  ha- 
Macarabi,”  Sefer  Yobel  le-B.  M.  Lewin  (Jerusalem,  1940),  p.  30.  The  commentators 
repeatedly  observe:  *R’n  nasp  np-iVrm  it  see  Yom  Tob ,  III,  8;  Shofar ,  III,  4;  Ishut, 
XVIII,  19;  Hamez  u-Mazah ,  VIII,  8;  Nizke  Mamon ,  XII,  8,  and  others. 

25.  Many  Rabbinic  scholars  maintained  that  silence  is  tantamount  to  support.  See, 
e.g.,  Kenesset  ha-Gedolah ,  Kelale  ha-Rabad ,  printed  at  the  beginning  of  most  Mishneh 
Torah  editions;  cAzariah  dei  Rossi,  Me'or  cEnayitn  (Vilna,  1863),  Imre  Binah ,  242; 
Mazref  ha-Kesef,  13.  R.  Solomon  Luria  apparently  also  maintained  that  silence  equaled 
agreement:  see  Yam  Shel  Shelomoh ,  Hullin ,  I,  42:  matom  •  ♦  •  mn  mma  ^vn 

.mm a  D’ao  nun  nb  cipa  Va»  ,vbv  a’srn  nb  a^a 
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stimulate  further  research  and  analysis  by  underscoring  the  existence  of 
cogent,  conflicting  views.  Sometimes,  they  merely  reflect  one’s  own  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  correct  theory  or  proper  practice.26 

II 

Now,  indeed,  this  criticism,  much  of  which  Maimonides  fully  antici¬ 
pated,  was  quickly  forthcoming.  By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
there  must  already  have  been  a  considerable  volume  of  criticism,  for  by 
approximately  that  time  Nahmanides  could  observe  in  passing  that  Maimo¬ 
nides’  “great  treatise”  had  been  subject  to  sustained  questioning.27 
Earlier,  Alharizi  had  commented  rather  amorphously  on  the  widespread 
critique  of  Maimonides’  work — tendentiously  suggesting  that  it  was  all 
biased  and  inconsequential.28  Such  an  accumulation  of  critical  literature 
— and  one  must  subsume  under  this  category  not  only  the  animadversionary 
writings  of  avowed  critics  but  the  explanatory  works  of  neutral  students 
as  well — is  comprehensible  only  in  light  of  the  speed  and  intensity  with 
which  the  Mishneh  Torah  spread. 

Completed  in  1180,  or  probably  1178, 29  it  became  known  with  amazing 
rapidity,30  first  in  Oriental  countries  (Palestine,  Syria,  Babylon,  Yemen)31 
then  in  the  Mediterranean  area  (including  Spain  and  Provence),  and  finally 
in  the  Franco-German  orbit  as  well.  In  1191,  Maimonides  already  spoke 


26.  Those  annotations  which  are  introduced  by  noncommittal  phrases — “There  is 
one  who  says,”  “Some  explain,”  “It  is  possible  to  say” — are  not  necessarily  binding; 
see  Kenesset  ha-Gedolah ;  Bet  Joseph  on  Tur  Orah  Hayyim,  582.  There  are  over  forty  of 
these  in  Rabad’s  Hassagot. 

27.  Nahmanides’  Hassagot  on  the  Sefer  ha-Mizwot  omnan  onaa  :nnx»n  ’tnoV  n»apn 

.]H’Vy  lx  nvvnn  ’»an  *pVy  wpn  naatp  pa  ,Vvnn  mam  iV  The  last  phrase  indicates  that 

there  was  more  disagreement  and  criticism  than  was  articulated.  It  implies  that  they 
refrained  from  calling  attention  to  flaws  which  could  easily  be  exposed.  Compare  the 
following  exchange:  R.  Zerahyah  ha-Levi,  Sefer  ha-Zaba ,  middah  12:  ana  ■’OdVx  am 
.mxnn  nsoa  xV*i  lb  laVn&tf  mV’nnn  p  *6x  on  .  .  .  ’an  b"0  xV  pxi  ...  To  which  Nahma¬ 
nides  retorts:  nV’nn  it  n«i  mxan  nsoa  lib  Vnnff  nnx  ’a  .mai  bv  -unm  nrn  mon  ^>ya  pasn 

nain  nnn 

28.  Tahkemoni,  chap.  46:  *nsoa  nys  ima  ^oa  bn  ,nppi  ry  tenx  Va  rrsni  m»  nnx  wi 

.D’pa  omas  0*3*391  0*91  onaa  man  bv  a^nV  issrpi  ,ny3En  ’axn  pxi  nsnsi 

29.  See  S.  Gandz,  “Date  of  the  Composition  of  Maimonides’  Code,”  PAAJR  17:1-9 
(1948);  E.  Weisenberg,  Appendix  to  Code  of  Maimonides:  Book  III  (Yale  Judaica  Series, 
XIV,  New  Haven,  1961),  p.  561. 

30.  Cf.,  e.g.,  the  spread  of  Rashi’s  commentary,  which  is  not  yet  mentioned  in  the 
Sefer  ha- Kabbalah  of  Abraham  ibn  Daud ;  see  L.  Ginzberg,  Ginze  Schechter,  II  (New  York, 
1929),  382;  S.  Assaf,  Tarbiz  8:162  (1937),  n.  2;  idem,  Be-Ohole  Yacakob  (Jerusalem, 
1943),  PP-  16-18. 

31.  E.g.,  the  Hassagot  of  R.  Daniel  in  Birkat  Abraham ,  ed.  Goldberg  (Lyck,  1859); 
see  the  references  cited  by  A.  Freimann,  “Teshubat  ha-Rambam,”  Sefer  Yobel  Leivin , 
pp.  27-28. 
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of  its  renown  in  all  corners  of  the  earth,32  even  though  in  1193  it  had 
apparently  not  yet  reached  southern  France.33  By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
it  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  Proven^al-Castille  region  and  was  the  subject 
of  intense  study.34  In  northern  France  also  it  quickly  established  itself  and 
circulated  widely.35  One  can  discern  the  transition,  in  a  matter  of  decades, 
from  casual,  irregular  use  and  selective  study  of  the  Mishneh  Torah  to 
habitual,  almost  routine  reference  to  it  on  all  occasions.  The  earliest 
quotations,  those  by  R.  Judah  ben  Isaac  of  Paris,  R.  Isaac  ben  Abraham 
(Rizba)  and  R.  Samson  of  Sens,  appear  as  sporadic  references  to  “the 
book  of  R.  Moses.”36  By  1236,  R.  Moses  of  Coucy  refers  to  that  praise¬ 
worthy  composition  of  Maimonides  which  “enlightened  the  eyes  of 
Israel”  and  strengthened  Talmudic  study  as  it  spread  “in  the  lands  of 
Christendom  and  Islam.”37  Still  later,  by  the  time  of  R.  Mei'r  of  Rothen- 
burg,  it  had  achieved  special  prominence  as  an  indispensable  reference 
work,  comparable  metaphorically  to  the  Urim  we-Tu?nim*s  Extensive 
quotations  from  it — sometimes  anonymous — turn  up  in  the  cArugat 
ha-Bosem  of  Abraham  ben  cAzriel,  Sefer  Hasidim ,  Sefer  ha-Rokeah  of 
R.  Eleazar  of  Worms,  responsa  collections  of  R.  Mei'r  of  Rothenburg, 


32.  Iggeret  Tehiyat  ha-Metim ,  357:  nnxpa  Bffsnm  manxa  nr  mian  ao-iann  tpkdi 

33.  Maimonides’  Epistle  on  Astrology,  ed.  A.  Marx,  HUCA,  vol.  Ill  (1926).  -ia*rm 
.min  natya  vnmptf  rrnnn  ’esiyaa  man  tpk  -nann  nai^  pay  smn  n^>  ’a  yrr  See  A.  Geiger, 
“Moses  ben  Maimon,”  N achgelassene  Schrifteti  (Berlin,  1876),  III,  90-91.  From  his  very 
important  letter  to  Joseph  ben  Judah  ( ca .  1192),  it  would  appear  that  the  Mishneh  Torah 
(as  was  later  to  be  the  case  with  the  Moreh  Nebukim )  was  circulated  in  installments; 
cf-  Iggerot  ha-Rambamy  ed.  Baneth,  I,  52:  omat?a  onmo  nsnx  ’Dana  /max  ’Vn  lymc?  pi?  Va 
.nacnan  pxn  mxpV  ny  -na’nn  psa  naai  ,*pann  n«  Va pb  D’ppaai  Vyoana  Dayana  onp  If  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  ’Vaan  ann  in  the  Sefer  ha-cIttur  of  R.  Isaac  ben  Abba  Mari  (d.  1193)  designate 
Maimonides,  this  would  significantly  support  the  view  that  the  Mishneh  Torah  reached 
France  in  piecemeal  fashion,  book  by  book.  See  J.  Dienstag,  “Yahasam  shel  Bacale 
ha-Tosafot  la-Rambam,’’  Mirsky  Jubilee  Volume  (New  York,  1959),  pp.  353-354.  On  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  the  cIttur,  see  A.  Neubauer,  “Der  Itur,”  MGWJ  20: 173-176 
0870).  Also,  L.  Blau,  “Das  Gesetzbuch  des  Maimonides  historisch  betrachtet,”  Moses 
ben  Maimon,  ed.,  J.  Guttmann  (Leipzig,  1914),  II,  339,  n.  4. 

34.  In  1232,  R.  Mei’r  ha-Levi  Abulafia  wrote  to  Nahmanides:  nann  D’m  D’D’  nr  ’a  rp 
nan  p«a  rrnnn  *idd  na^a  Tin  yma  ,nat?  D^^a  see  Kobe z  Teshubot  ha-Rambam ,  III,  7a. 
Also,  Abulafia’s  elegy  on  Maimonides,  ed.  H.  Brody,  Tarbiz  6:7  (1935). 

35.  See,  in  general,  Abraham  Maimonides,  Milbiamot  ha-Shem,  ed.  R.  Margaliyot 
(Jerusalem,  1953),  PP-  52-54- 

36.  See  E.  Urbach,  Bacale  ha-Tosafot  (Jerusalem,  1955),  272-273;  M.  Abulafia, 
Kitdb  Al-RasaHl ,  132:  (V'T  D"aa-in  nso  nxpa  laayt?  onann  r>a  xxaa)  Nahmanides’  letter, 
Kobez ,  III,  9:  manp  pxa  nny  manian  nnxaa  (irasnn)  vniawna  ’nonxn  aaanb  ’n’sn 

. .  .  nvnna  ppVai  rrma  nsaa  ana  -pana  mm  vpfc  Vvran  ann  noo 

37.  Sefer  Mizwot  Gadol  (Venice,  1522),  introduction. 

38.  Responsa  (Lemberg,  i860),  426:  ’n^Ntpa  pa”a  |a  nt?a  13’an  noo  Napa  naan 

.y>  ’ma’ai  ’airr*  na  naai  maim  onisa  Vnpn  ’aVa  watt  or  hVkp  *ynaa  nxa 
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not  to  mention  the  Midrasli  ha-Gadol ,  Tanhuma ,  and  other  works.39 
In  short,  less  than  a  century  after  its  composition,  the  Mishneh  Torah 
was  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  “the  most  celebrated  codification  of  Jewish 
law.”40 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  nature  of  this  criticism  and  the 
motives  which  spurred  scholars  on  to  review  the  Mishneh  Torah  in  its 
encyclopedic  totality.  The  Maimonidean  allegation  of  jealousy — be¬ 
grudging  Maimonides  the  honor  which  was  almost  universally  bestowed 
upon  him — is  often  repeated;  it  was  echoed  immediately  by  Aaron  ha- 
Kohen  of  Lunel  and  Sheshet  of  Saragossa.41  Instinctive  polemicism — 
critique  for  critique’s  sake — is  sometimes  suggested.42  Responsibility  is 
also  placed  upon  ideological  convictions:  suspicion  of  heresy  and  antipathy 
to  unbridled  popular  philosophic  inquiries.43  Arbitrary  opposition  to 
codification,  to  any  definitive,  systematic  formulation  of  halakhah,  is  also 
submitted  in  explanation  of  the  anti-Maimonidean  critique.44  All  these 
motivational  analyses,  to  my  mind,  merely  skirt  the  periphery,  without 
coming  to  grips  with  the  crux  of  the  problem:  how  much  of  the  opposition 
was  personal  and  petty,  psychological  and  ideological,  and  how  much 
was  scholarly  and  methodological  ?  What  was  objectionable  even  to  scholars 
who  themselves  excelled  in  codification  and  were  not  averse  to  philoso¬ 
phizing  ?  What  made  a  student  move  from  obviously  great  admiration  to 
reservation  and  even  rejection  ? 

Deeper  study  would  indicate  that  the  nature  and  motives  of  this  criticism 
can  be  determined  only  in  the  broad  perspective  of  the  total  reception 

39.  See  cArugat  ha-Bosem ,  ed.  E.  Urbach  (Jerusalem,  1941)  and  Urbach’s  article  in 
Tarbiz  10:30  (1939);  Sefer  Hasidim ,  ed.  Freimann,  p.  17;  E.  Urbach,  “  Helkam  shel 
Hakme  Ashkenaz  we-Zarefat  ba-Pulemos  cal  ha-Rambam,”  Zion  12:150-151  (1947); 
Tanhuma ,  ed.  S.  Buber,  introduction,  chap.  9;  Midrasli  ha-Gadol ,  Genesis ,  ed.  M.  Margali- 
yot,  p.  8. 

40  R.  Joseph  Karo,  introduction  to  Bet  Joseph. 

41.  Aaron’s  letter  to  Abulafia,  Kitab  al-Rasa^il,  34:  nxsn  nV  "is:  “irn:N  ’on  paa: 
•"inaan  mK"inV  dn  ■o  mV^nn  xb  nnxi  31b  mVanna  dk  -|na;pnaa  ipix  Sheshet’s  letter  to  Lunel, 
ed.  A.  Marx,  JQR  25:414  (1935).  See  also  the  anonymous  letter  published  in  Kerem 
Herned ,  5  : 10  (1841).  This  is  implicit  in  Alharizi’s  characterization  of  Abulafia;  Tahkemoni , 
46.  See  Note  7.  Joseph  Sambary  (A.  Neubauer,  Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles  [London- 
New  York,  1887-95],  I,  124)  suggested  that  Rabad  envied  the  success  of  Maimonides’  code: 
nax  '"in  -  on:  mac?  V"t  I'amm  oman  atpann  n^T?a  nan?  jV^iaa  a*nn  -  on:  n’au?  bn  D"aa-in 

•man  natn  nar  kVe?  ;b~x 

42.  E.g.,  Kesef  Mishneh,  Bet  ha-Behirah ,  IV,  5;  Hamez  u-Mazah,  VI,  6;  R.  David  ben 
Zimra,  Macaser  Sheni ,  I,  14.  Sefer  ha-Menuhah  on  Sliofar  I,  1 ;  II,  8. 

43.  E.g.,  Menahem  cAzariah  Fano,  Sefer  Teshubot ,  108  (p.  111).  See  Jewish  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  I,  104;  S.  Winniger,  Grosse  jiidische  National- Biographie  (1925),  I,  22;  I.  Zinberg, 
Toledot  Sifrut  Yisra'el  (Tel  Aviv,  1955),  I,  306. 

44.  Tchernowitz,  Toledot  ha-Poskim ,  I,  11;  S.  Atlas,  introduction  to  Rabad*s  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Baba  Kamma  (London  1940),  42. 
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of  the  Mishneh  Torah ,  where  stricture  and  supplement,  criticism  and  com¬ 
mentary,  dissent  and  elaboration  are  inseparable.45  Scholars  everywhere 
turned  to  its  exhaustive  study  rather  than  its  exclusive  criticism,  as  had 
previously  been  the  case  with  Alfasi’s  Halakhot.  Bias  and  personal  tempera¬ 
ment,  to  be  sure,  may  play  a  part;  scholars  were  “ involved’ ’  persons  with 
likes  and  dislikes,  deep-seated  sentiments  and  decided  propensities,  and 
did  not  write  with  emotional  detachment.  However,  reaction  to  the  Mishneh 
Torah  was  motivated  primarily  by  a  sense  of  intellectual  freedom  and 
independence  which  expressed  itself  in  pointed  criticism  and/or  reasoned 
corroboration — animadversions  or  scholia.  The  common  purpose  of  all 
Maimonidean  literature  was  to  scrutinize  Maimonidean  statements — 
criticize  them,  interpret  them,  modify  them,  relate  them  to  the  sources. 
Most  of  the  twelfth-  and  thirteenth-century  writers — R.  Daniel  ha-Babli, 
R.  Abraham  ben  David  of  Posquieres,  R.  Moses  ha-Kohen,  R.  Jonathan 
of  Lunel,  R.  Meshulam  ben  Moses  of  Beziers,  R.  Samson  of  Sens,  R. 
Me'ir  ha-Kohen — are  as  much  commentators  as  they  are  critics  while, 
to  a  measurable  extent,  the  writings  of  the  Maimonidean  “armbearers” 
of  the  fourteenth  century  and  later,  starting  with  R.  Manoah  (Sefer 
ha-Menuhali)y  R.  Vidal  of  Tolosa  ( Maggid  Mishneh ),  Shem  Tob  ibn  Gaon 
(Migdal  cOz )  and  R.  David  ben  Zimra  ( Leshonot  ha-Rambam\  Yekar 
Tiferet ),  contain  much  substantive  critique.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
Maimonidean  statements  quoted  and  discussed  in  the  general  halakhic 
literature  of  the  period — such  as  the  Sefer  haMttur  of  R.  Isaac  ben  Abba 
Mari,  responsa  of  R.  Mei'r  ha-Levi  Abulafia,  collective  studies  of  the  sages 
of  Lunel,  early  Tosafot  of  R.  Judah  ben  Isaac  of  Paris,  Isaac  ben  Abraham 
and  Solomon  ben  Judah  of  Dreux,  Or  Zanfa  of  R.  Isaac  ben  Moses  of 
Vienna,  commentaries  of  R.  Jonah  Gerondi  and  his  disciples,  novellae 
and  codificatory  writings  of  Nahmanides  and  Rashbah,  compendium  of 
R.  Asher  ben  Yehiel.  The  common  characteristic  of  this  heterogeneous 
literature  vis-a-vis  Maimonides  is  neither  unquestioning  subservience  nor 
uninformed  rejection  but  searching  analysis  of  the  subject  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  results — blanket  endorsement,  qualified  approval,  partial 
dissent,  or  relentless  criticism — vary. 

Allowing  for  varying  emphasis,  two  major  trends  are  discernible  in  all 
subsequent  Maimonidean  studies:  (1)  criticism  of  Maimonides  for  omitting 


45.  Cf.  M.  Hagiz,  Mishnat  Hakamim  (Tchernovitz,  1864),  176,  Z.  H.  Chajes,  Tiferet 
le-Mosheh  (Zolkiew,  1840),  p.  3;  J.  Reifmann,  “Rabad  Bacal  ha-Hassagot,”  Bet  Talmud 
4:380  (1885);  S.  Assaf,  “Yahaso  shel  ha-Rabad  el-ha-Rambam,”  Kobez  Rabbefiu  Moses 
b.  Mai?nont  ed.  J.  L.  Fishman  (Jerusalem,  1935),  p.  276. 
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what  we  may  loosely  call  the  apparatus  criticus  from  his  Mishneh  Torah  and, 
concomitantly  partial  disqualification  of  this  work  as  an  ultimate  guide 
in  codification;  (2)  conversely,  concerted  efforts  to  supply  the  necessary 
sources  and  explanations  for  his  statements  and  thus  rehabilitate  the 
Mishneh  Torah  as  an  authoritative  code.  These  two  approaches,  apparently 
antithetical  yet  in  many  respects  mutually  complementary,  are  the  axes 
around  which  all  commentaries,  supercommentaries,  and  critical  supple¬ 
ments  revolve.  Both — and  this  is  the  main  point — are  articulated  and  to 
some  degree  implemented  in  the  early  decades  of  Mishneh  Torah  investi¬ 
gation  by  those  very  writers  usually  described  as  hypercritical  and  anti- 
Maimonidean. 

A  good  example  of  the  early  critic-commentator  foreshadowing  both 
these  aspects  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice  is  Rabad  of  Posquieres.  The 
argument  concerning  the  lack  of  sources,  which  led  to  a  systematic  expose 
of  other  weaknesses  and  errors — alleged  flaws,  apparent  discrepancies, 
strained  interpretations — was  fully  articulated  by  Rabad  in  one  of  the  early 
hassagot ,  where  he  castigates  Maimonides  for  ‘‘forsaking  the  way  of  all 
authors  who  preceded  him.”46  Precisely  because  Maimonides  mentions 
no  names  and  adduces  no  proofs,  because  the  derivation  of  normative 
judgments  from  hylic  Talmudic  debates  is  not  traced,  Rabad  illustrated 
that  the  Mishneh  Torah  was  not  the  last  word  in  codification,  that  some 
statements  were  erroneous,  others  were  based  on  faulty  inferences  and 
still  others  were  merely  one  possible  alternative,  arbitrarily  selected. 
Errors,  real  or  apparent,  serious  or  trivial,  of  various  sorts — textual, 
stylistic,  theoretical,  methodological,  codificatory,  consuetudinary,  classi- 
ficatory,  but  mostly  interpretive — evoked  various  critical  reactions  from 
Rabad. 

This  critical  note,  once  struck,  reverberates  throughout  later  literature 
and  helps  establish  a  major  category  of  interpretive  and  critical  annota- 

46.  Hassagot ,  Mishneh  Torah ,  introduction: 

“He  intended  to  improve  but  did  not  improve,  for  he  forsook  the  way  of  all  authors 
who  preceded  him.  They  always  adduced  proof  for  their  statements  and  cited  the  proper 
authority  for  each  statement;  this  was  very  useful,  for  sometimes  the  judge  would  be 
inclined  to  forbid  or  permit  something  and  his  proof  was  based  on  some  other  authority. 
Had  he  known  that  there  was  a  greater  authority  wfho  interpreted  the  law  differently, 
he  might  have  retracted.  Now',  therefore,  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  reverse  my  tradition 
or  my  corroborative  views  because  of  the  compendium  of  this  author.  If  the  one  who  differs 
with  me  is  greater  than  I — fine;  and  if  I  am  greater  than  he,  why  should  I  annul  my 
opinion  in  deference  to  his  ?  Moreover,  there  are  matters  concerning  which  the  Geonim 
disagree  and  this  author  has  selected  the  opinion  of  one  and  incorporated  it  in  his  com¬ 
pendium.  Why  should  I  rely  upon  his  choice  when  it  is  not  acceptable  to  me  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  contending  authority  is  competent  to  differ  or  not.  It  can  only  be 
that  ‘an  overbearing  spirit  is  in  him.*  ” 
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tions.  Rabad’s  immediate  successors  in  Maimonidean  critique,  such  as  R. 
Moses  ha-Kohen,  shared  this  concern.  It  is  expressed  or  implied  in  a  host  of 
other  contemporary  statements  from  the  pen  of  both  antagonists  and  pro¬ 
tagonists,  such  as  R.  Samson  of  Sens,  Joseph  ben  Todros  Abulafia, 
Sheshet  ha-Nasi  of  Saragossa,  and  an  anonymous  partisan  of  the  Mishneh 
Torah.*7  R.  Moses  of  Coucy,  author  of  the  Sefer  Mizwot  Gadol  which  is 
actually  based  on  the  Mishneh  Torah  and  organized  in  accord  with  Maimoni¬ 
dean  principles  of  classification,  mentions  the  lack  of  sources  as  a  serious 
deficiency  impairing  the  value  and  restricting  the  usefulness  of  the  Mishneh 
Torah.**  His  own  book  cites  sources  and  includes  summary  presentations 
of  explanations  and  inferences.  R.  Asher  ben  Yehiel  correlated  the  ability — 
even  the  possibility — to  use  the  Mishneh  Torah  with  one’s  knowledge  of 
the  sources:  “One  should  not  rely  upon  his  reading  in  this  book  to  judge 
and  issue  decisions  unless  he  finds  proof  in  the  Talmud.”49  Ha-Me’iri 
also  stresses  this  deficiency,  even  though  he  does  not  explicitly  condemn 
it.50  Joseph  ibn  Kaspi  chides  the  scholars  of  his  day  for  seeking  proofs 
and  explanations  of  the  commandments  rather  than  being  content  with  the 
codified  traditions  of  the  Mishneh  Torah.5'  Hasdai  Crescas,  who  had  con¬ 
templated  a  comprehensive  work  on  law  as  well  as  dogma,  practically 
reproduces  Rabad’s  objections.52  R.  Isaac  ben  Sheshet  Perfet  endorses 
R.  Asher  ben  Yehiel’s  view  concerning  the  need  to  trace  all  decisions  back 
to  original  sources;  people  who  rely  exclusively  on  the  code  are  denigrated 


47.  Letter  of  R.  Samson,  Kitab  al-Rasa°il,  1 31-132:  mamon  Dnsoa  iipjp  \>k  et»ki 
•□ViyV  nVno  K*>aa  *n»iK  dips  nann  bn  •  .  .  Joseph  Abulafia,  Jeshurun  8:39-40  (ed.  J.  S. 
Kobak,  1872):  ♦  •  •  na^n  *ro»  nvnb  Dinon  nson  bi  lacmm  Letter  of  R.  Sheshet,  published 
by  A.  Marx,  JQR  25:414  (1935):  ,VMib  naVnn  naan  nana  mnn  K’aa  i::pk  ie?k  nmo 
.vbx  A.  S.  Halkin,  “Sanegorivah  cal  Sefer  Mishneh  Torah,”  Tarbiz  25:413-428 
(1956).  See  also  D.  Kaufmann,  “The  Etz  Chayim  of  Jacob  b.  Jehudah  of  London,” 
JQR ,  O.S.,  5:368  (1893):  miu  ppiVn  man  nxpb  oa  ,mmV  nnn  noon  K’an  kV  pron  ’3  bn 
nr>K*i  K’am  •  •  •  pton  nso ’d  bv  nmnn  bin  man  *iam  nnpa  n vn  n  am  inn  •  •  •  D’anmcn  dVis? 

.man  mb 

48.  Sefer  Mizwot  Gadol ,  introduction :  *pna  mw  d*tk  *>ai  msoa  nnn  uw  pKan  K’an  xb 
□iVna  Kinn  nam  iV  Km  nair  u’ki  maV  '’dk  ik  nnnn  na!>  *b  dk  -paa  nnn  ana  uaa  ippan  mso 

.pnno  K^>a 

49.  Responsa ,  Kelal,  XXXI,  9. 

50.  Bet  ha-Behirah  on  Nedarim ,  Nazir,  Sotah,  p.  5b.  See  also  Jeruham  ben  Meshullam, 
Sefer  Mesharim  (Kapust,  1908),  p.  2. 

51.  Will  of  Joseph  ibn  Kaspi,  in  Hebrew  Ethical  Wills,  ed.  I.  Abrahams  (Philadelphia, 
1926),  I,  153:  -unn  b"t  Kin  naKE?  ’"ds?ki  ntpa  im  nans  nnn  nwa  moa  n^apn  oab  p^n  k*>  >a 
Dn^a’a  "lnK  nsoV  *p*ix.  Earlier,  Jacob  Anatoli  had  written  in  the  introduction  to  Malmad 
ha-Talmidim:  pooa  po»n  k^i  naVnn  nvuioa  poyn  Kin  mart  ^ya  iraan  ^rsa  DY>n  Vmn  *iann  VaK 

maa  -naan 


52.  Or  Adonai  (Vienna,  i860),  p.  32. 
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as  “rendering  decisions  in  haughtiness. ” 53  Faint  echoes  of  this  refrain 
may  be  heard  even  from  R.  Joseph  Karo,  who  admits  that  he  would  have 
liked  to  pattern  his  book  on  that  of  Maimonides  but  was  compelled  to 
alter  his  plans  “because  he  brings  only  one  opinion  while  I  had  to  elaborate 
and  write  the  opinions  of  other  codifiers  and  their  reasons.”54  This  attitude 
— and  its  critical  consequences — is  uniformly  reflected  in  the  sustained 
refusal  of  halakhists  to  use  the  name  Mishneh  Torah,  which  struck  them  as 
somewhat  audacious  in  its  presumption  to  serve  as  the  sole  companion 
to  Scripture.55  Indeed,  what  more  need  be  said  than  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Maimonides  himself  was  conscious  of  this  shortcoming,  discussed 
it  a  number  of  times  in  his  correspondence,  and  anticipated  the  criticism 
it  would  provoke.56 

The  second  trend  in  Maimonidean  study — corroborating  and  elucidating 
the  Mishneh  Torah  by  unearthing  its  Talmudic  sources  and  revealing  its 
latent  processes  of  reasoning — also  had  its  origin  in  Rabad’s  Hassagot. 
He  was  the  first  to  emphasize  the  need  of  such  work  and,  in  part,  to  under¬ 
take  its  implementation.  His  Hassagot  contains  many  positive,  appreciatory 
elements,  starting  with  a  sustained  quest  for  sources  and  continuing  to 


53.  See  A.  Hershman,  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Sheshet  Perfet  (New  York,  1943),  p.  69. 

54.  Bet  Joseph ,  Tur  Orah  Hayyim. 

55.  See  defensive  statement  of  Solomon  Duran,  Milhemet  Mizwah ,  end.  Usual  references 
are:  d"3?2"i  am  ana  ( Temim  Derimt  120);  cnn  "nan  ( zIttur ,  p.  152);  nu;n  '"i  am  moa  pi  (Or 
Zarifa ,  I,  332) ;  ntPB  'm  ]wV  ( cArugat  ha-Bosem ,  II,  269) ;  o"anm  nso  nxp»  ( Kitdb  al-Rasa  il , 
132);  D"a?3m  ido  (Responsa  of  R.  Asher  ben  Yehiel,  XXXII,  11);  l?"'t  »"a&m  "nan 
(Responsa  of  Rashbah,  253).  See  also  Sefer  ha-Makrica  (Munkacz,  1900),  pp.  28, 
89,  91.  Chroniclers  and  poets,  however — whose  concern  is  not  halakhic — do  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  title  Mishneh  Torah ;  see,  e.g.,  Judah  ben  Samuel  ibn  c Abbas,  Ya°ir  Netib , 
quoted  by  Assaf,  Mekorot  le-Toledot  ha-Hinnukt  II,  30;  Shem  Tob  Falaqera,  Sefer 
ha-Mebakesh ,  Assaf,  II,  47;  poem  printed  by  Steinschneider,  Moreh  mekom  ha-Moreh 
(Berlin,  1885),  65  (p.  19);  Abraham  ben  Solomon,  Supplement  to  Sefer  ha-Kabbalaht 
ed.  A.  Neubauer,  Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles ,  I,  102;  Profiat  Duran,  Macaseh  Efod}  19. 
In  his  polemical  exchange  with  Abulafia,  Aaron  ben  Meshullam  still  refers  in  passing  to 
Mishneh  Torah ;  Kobez ,  III,  nd.  See  also  Notes  34,  51.  Apparently  the  first  person  to 
substitute  yad  ha-hazakah  for  Mishneh  Torah  was  Jesse  ben  Hezekiah,  the  exilarch  of 
Damascus;  Kobez  Teshubot  ha-Rambam,  III,  21c  (mm  nattfa  imp  "hpn  nprnn  *nn). 
See  B.  Cohen,  “The  Classification  of  the  Law  in  the  Mishneh  Torah,”  JQR  25:529 
(I935)»  n-  41*  This  is  noteworthy:  a  confirmed  Maimonidean  protagonist — in  a  letter 
threatening  to  excommunicate  those  who  keep  writings  antagonistic  to  Maimonides — 
already  shows  his  reluctance  to  use  the  term  Mishneh  Torah. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Maimonides  frequently  used  the  term  hibbur 
to  designate  his  code ;  cf.  L.  Blau,  “  Das  Gesetzbuch  des  Maimonides  historisch  betrachtet,” 
Moses  ben  Maimon,  ed.  J.  Guttmann  (Leipzig,  1914),  II,  338-339.  Blau’s  statement, 
however,  that  the  term  Mishneh  Torah  is  never  repeated  by  Maimonides  is  untenable; 
cf.  Responsa ,  334;  Iggeret  Tehiyat  ha-Metimt  347. 

56.  Kobez  Teshubot  ha-Rambam ,  I,  140  (p.  26).  See  the  well-documented  study  by 
I.  Kahana,  “Ha-Pulemos  mi-Sabib  le-Kebicat  ha-Halakah  keha-Rambam,”  Sinai 
26:391-411,  530-537  (1955). 
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pointed  lexical  annotation  as  well  as  lengthy  halakhic  clarification.  All  the 
standard  commentators,  starting  with  R.  Shem  Tob  ibn  Gaon  and  Vidal 
of  Tolosa  through  R.  David  ben  Zimra  and  R.  Joseph  Karo  and  continuing 
until  this  very  day,  were  preoccupied  with  this  task;  the  center  around 
which  their  commentaries  revolve  is  the  enumeration  of  sources  and  their 
explication  in  a  Maimonidean  vein.  Karo  provides  an  excellent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  Mishneh  Torah  and  the  attempts  to 
resolve  them:  “The  generations  that  followed  him  could  not  understand 
his  works  well  ...  for  the  source  of  every  decision  is  concealed  from  them 
.  .  .  One  wrote  a  commentary  Maggid  Mishneh  in  which  he  revealed  the 
source  of  every  law  .  .  .  But  he  illuminated  only  six  [of  the  fourteen] 
parts  ...  So  I  the  youngster  arose  ...  to  write  on  the  source  of  every 
decision  and  explain  his  statements.”57  To  this  day,  the  quest  for  Mishneh 
Torah  sources  in  unknown  midrashim,  Geonic  responsa,  variant  readings, 
et  cetera,  continues  unabated  as  one  of  the  main  forms  of  rabbinic  scholar¬ 
ship.  What  more  need  be  said  than  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Maimon- 
ides  himself,  fully  cognizant  that  his  method  would  invite  criticism, 
contemplated  the  composition  of  a  Sefer  ha-Be^nr,  some  kind  of  source- 
book  which  would  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  Mishneh  Torah .58 

Another  interesting  example  is  provided  by  the  writings  of  R.  Mei'r 
of  Rothenburg — to  take  a  later  scholar  whose  attitude  to  the  Mishneh 
Torah  already  had  time  to  be  conditioned  by  the  steadily  increasing 
venerability  and  authoritativeness  of  Maimonides.  On  one  occasion,  he 
subordinates  himself  completely  to  Maimonides  for  “who  am  I  and  what 
is  my  reasoning,  my  heart  is  like  the  fullness  of  the  eye  of  a  very  fine 
needle  and  [I  cannot]  dissent  from  the  reasoning  of  our  Master  which 
is  as  wide  as  the  Temple  door.”  The  Mishneh  Torah  is  like  the  Uritn  we - 
Tumim ,59  Yet  he  himself  initiated  the  systematic  glossing  of  the  Mishneh 
Torah  (completed  by  his  disciple  R.  Mei'r  ha-Kohen  in  the  Hagahot 
Maimuniyot)  which  aimed  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  current  Franco- 
German  practice  and  opinion,  and  did  not  hesitate  unreservedly  to  reject 
certain  Maimonidean  views.  Just  the  listing  of  alternate  views  and  different 
customs,  although  merging  formally  with  the  text,  most  often  repudiated 
it.  The  initial  assertion  of  dependence  is  tempered  by  actual  independence 


57.  Kesef  Mishneh,  introduction.  See  a  similar  statement  by  R.  David  ben  Zimra, 
Yekar  Tif^eret ,  ed.  S.  B.  Werner  (Jerusalem,  1945),  p.  11. 

58.  Abraham  Maimonides,  Birkat  Abraham ,  ed.  Goldberg,  p.  8;  Kobez  Teshubot  ha- 
Rambam,  I,  140;  Iggerot  ha-Ratnbatn,  ed.  Baneth,  I,  51. 

59.  See  Note  38;  cErubin,  53a. 
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to  such  an  extent  that  the  cumulative  result  is  the  familiar  combination  of 
stricture  and  supplement.60 

The  axiological  orientation  and  literary  achievements  of  R.  Jonathan  ha- 
Kohen  of  Lunel,  younger  contemporary  and  erstwhile  student  of  Rabad, 
illustrate  the  same  dialectical  position  from  a  slightly  different  vantage 
point.  On  one  hand,  he  is  the  spokesman  for  the  Lunel  Scholars  and 
communicates  the  famous  twenty-four  questions,  respectful  but  trenchant, 
to  Maimonides.  These  questions,  many  of  which  are  repeated  in  the  Hassa- 
got  of  Rabad  and  Ramak,  reflect  the  cooperative-critical  endeavor  of  the 
Lunel  school  (and  indicate  parenthetically  the  immediacy  with  which  they 
turned  to  the  study  of  the  Mishneh  Torah).Q1  On  the  other  hand,  Jonathan 
ha-Kohen  is  described  by  contemporaries  and  successors  as  a  zealous, 
erudite  champion  of  the  Mishneh  Torah  who  “explained  and  corroborated 
the  words  of  Maimonides.”62  David  Messer  Leon  puts  his  writings  in  the 
same  category  as  the  Maggid  Mishneh  and  Migdal  cOsr,  which  usually 
“refute  the  criticisms.”63  Actually,  his  attitude  to  the  Mishneh  Torah 
should  be  correlated  with  his  treatment  of  Alfasi’s  Halakhot .  His  commen¬ 
taries  on  Alfasi’s  compendium  of  law  initiate  that  process  whereby  the 
Halakhot  are  transformed  into  a  “miniature  Talmud,”64  embellished  with 
commentaries  just  like  the  Talmud  itself.  Nonetheless,  although  operating 
within  a  theoretical  framework  which  was  overtly  favorable  to  Alfasi, 
he  periodically  modified  or  dissented  from  certain  views. 

The  ramified  activity  of  R.  Jonathan  suggests  an  extension  of  the  dia¬ 
lectical  principle  we  have  just  formulated  with  regard  to  the  Mishneh 
Torah :  all  writing  on  major  works  (Rashi’s  Commentary  and  Alfasi’s 
Halakhot  take  their  place  alongside  of  Maimonides’  Mishneh  Torah)  was 
of  this  character — partly  approbatory,  partly  negative.  First  of  all,  the 
terminology  itself  is  significant.  The  literature  stimulated  by  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  epochal  works  consists  of  Tosafot ,  Sifre  Tashlum,  Haslria?nah> 
hagahot ,  and  hassagot.  Even  the  latter  term,  which,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  contrary  to  its  original  connotation,  acquired  the  sense  of  negative 

60.  See  Urbach,  Bacale  ha-Tosafot ,  434-435;  G.  Wellesz,  “Hagahot  Maimuniyot,” 
Ha-Goren  7 : 36fT.  (1908). 

61.  Maimonides’  Responsa ,  ed.  Freimann,  introduction. 

62.  David  of  Estella,  Kiryat  Sefer ,  in  Neubauer,  Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles ,  II, 
232;  N.  Wieder,  “Sifro  ha-Nisraf  shel  Judah  ibn  Shabbetai,’’  Mezudah  2:124  (1944). 

63.  Kcbod  Hakamim ,  ed.  S.  Bernfeld  (Berlin,  1899),  p.  120;  xVi  "pan  xb  )kd  px  D3 

.nwnn  bv  rtpnV  D’V’nn  jnnn*  xVi  .ns? 

64.  R.  Menahem  ben  Zerah,  Zedah  la-Derek  (Warsaw,  1880),  6;  Isaac  Israeli,  Yesod 
cOlatn  (Berlin,  1848),  II,  34b.  The  phrase  is  first  used  apparently  by  Abraham  ibn  Daud, 
Sefer  ha- Kabbalah,  in  A.  Neubauer,  Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles ,  I,  76. 
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form  of  annotation,  and  the  only  common  denominator  forthcoming  to 
give  them  a  semblance  of  unity  is  this  concept  of  a  scholar’s  professional, 
microscopic  review.  All  narrow  characterizations  of  the  contents  and 
objectives  of  the  Hassagot  are  emphatically  defied  by  their  heterogeneity 
and  complexity,  their  breadth  and  diversity.  They  are  truly  protean. 
One  finds,  in  the  first  place,  many  shades  of  criticism:  authoritative, 
decisively  triumphant,  and  frequently  scornful;  firm  and  steadfast  but 
minus  all  traces  of  personal  invective;  courteously  dissenting;  diffident, 
incomplete,  and  occasionally  conjectural.  They  refer  to  a  range  of  interpret¬ 
ive  matters,  textual  problems,  local  customs,  and  the  like.  There  are,  in 
addition,  many  forms  of  interpretive  and  commentatorial  notes:  listing 
the  source — often  obscure  or  unknown — of  a  statement  and  explaining  it; 
reconstructing  Maimonides’  explanation  of  a  difficult  text;  showing  the 
derivative  process  followed  by  Maimonides  in  the  formulation  of  a  law; 
approving  a  Maimonidean  view  and  elaborating  it;  warding  off  possible 
criticism ;  agreeing  with  but  modifying  a  view.  Sometimes  an  annotation  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mental  note  in  writing,  a  candid,  fluid  discussion, 
indicating  the  pro  and  con  arguments  for  various  possible  interpretations 
and  conclusions,  including  the  Maimonidean  ones.  There  are  scores  of 
cases  where,  for  the  sake  of  academic  completeness  or  stimulus,  Rabad 
cites  an  alternative  view,  without  necessarily  committing  himself  to  this 
view  or  automatically  discountenancing  the  view  of  Maimonides.  A  note 
may  on  occasion  provide  supplementary  details  which  Maimonides  him¬ 
self  mentions  elsewhere  but  which  are  necessary  for  a  complete  on-the-spot 
picture,  thereby  obviating  the  need  of  collating  the  other  scattered  refer¬ 
ences.  The  Hassagot  also  serve  as  a  mere  vehicle  of  expression  for  Rabad ; 
he  incorporated  into  them  extraneous  material  which  was  not  directly 
relevant  to  a  specific  statement  of  Maimonides  but  was  suggested  by  it. 
In  sum,  most  of  the  matters  a  sensitive  scholar  systematically  studying  the 
Mishneh  Torah  or  discursively  browsing  through  any  of  its  sections  might 
discover  is  to  be  found  in  Rabad’s  Hassagot. 

By  singling  out  recurrent  types  of  annotations  which  constitute  distinct 
categories,  I  attempted  to  identify  certain  hypothetical  principles  of 
selectivity  in  Rabad’s  critical  approach  to  the  Mishneh  Torah .  Rabad 
nowhere  formulates  any  a  priori  principles  which  led  him  to  seek  out 
specific  kinds  of  Maimonidean  statements,  but  most  of  his  animadversions 
conveniently  subsume  themselves  under  a  number  of  characteristic  rubrics, 
constructive  and  negative.  In  reviewing  a  representative  amount  of  the  total 
output  of  the  critical-commentatorial  literature  of  this  early  period  of 
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Mishneh  Torah  study,  I  found  that  this  classification  of  recurrent  types  of 
annotations,  approbatory  and  dissenting,  applies  more  or  less  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  whole.  Consequently,  while  Maimonides’  anticipatory  explanation 
and  motivation  of  criticism  is  penetrating  and  realistic,  the  hard  core  of 
Mishneh  Torah  literature,  all  its  accoutrements  and  diversionary  motifs 
notwithstanding,  remains  substantially  halakhic. 

IV 

Some  scholars  have  suggested  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  eruption 
of  the  prolonged  controversy  in  the  thirteenth  century  concerning  philo¬ 
sophic  studies  in  general  and  Maimonides’  Sefer  ha-Maddac  and  Moreh 
Nehukim  in  particular  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Maimonidean  antagonists 
lest  the  admittedly  great  halakhic  authority  of  Maimonides  lend  weight 
to  his  philosophic  views  and  make  rationalist  speculation  as  a  whole  more 
fashionable.  This  unprecedented  conjunction  of  Talmudic  scholarship 
and  philosophic  acumen  helps  explain  why  the  antiphilosophic  forces, 
hitherto  dormant,  were  so  violently  aroused  precisely  at  that  period, 
even  though  philosophy  had  already  for  some  time  before  taken  root  in 
Judaism.69  Actually  this  is  the  view  of  the  sixteenth-century  Talmudist 
and  mystic,  Menahem  Azariah  Fano,  who  asserted  that  Rabad  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  at  Maimonides  the  Talmudist  only  in  order  to  discredit 
Maimonides  the  philosopher.  Rabad  criticized  the  Mishneh  Torah  as 
thoroughly  as  he  did  “in  order  that  everybody  should  not  be  drawn  after 
him  to  study  and  teach  religious  beliefs  from  the  Guide .”70 

It  would  appear  rather  that  a  proper  understanding  of  both  phases  of  the 
Maimonidean  controversy  demands  that  the  halakhic  strictures  be  treated 
apart  from  the  philosophical  refutations.  The  two  are  basically  independent. 
Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  the  two  appear  as  concentric  circles  on  the  same 
target.  Samuel  ben  Eli,  the  learned  Gaon  of  Baghdad,71  or  Mei'r  ha-Levi 
Abulafia,  the  buoyant  young  Talmudist  of  Toledo,  may  perhaps  assail 
Maimonides’  authority  in  the  more  central,  influential  realm  of  halakhah, 
in  order  that  his  philosophic  stature  should  automatically  be  cut  down  to 
size  as  well.  But  their  major  concern  is  theological.  Abulafia  was  convinced 

69.  E.g.,  Ahad  Hiram,  “Shilton  ha-Sekel,”  Kol  Kitbe  Ahad  Hacam  (Tel  Aviv,  1950), 
p.  366;  J.  Guttmann,  Ha-Pilosofiah  shel  ha-  Yahadut  (Jerusalem,  1953),  p.  169;  J.  Sarachek, 
Faith  and  Reason  (Williamsport,  1935),  P*  10. 

70.  M.  A.  Fano,  Sefer  Teshubot1  108  (p.  m). 

71.  See  S.  Assaf,  “Kobe?  shel  Iggerot  R.  Samuel  b.  Eli,”  Tarbiz  1:102-130,  43-84, 
15-80  (1929). 
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that  Maimonides  had  unambiguously  denied  corporeal  resurrection  and 
he  would  not  be  silent  in  the  face  of  such  a  dangerous  breach.72  Indeed, 
he  was  quite  truculent.  Thirty  years  later,  in  his  letter  to  Nahmanides, 
who  was  seeking  his  support  in  a  newly  intensified  phase  of  the  struggle, 
he  reiterates  his  early — practically  exclusive — interest  in  the  theologically 
objectionable  passages  of  the  Mishneh  Torah .73  In  the  Yad  Ramali  on 
Sanhedrin ,  he  reviews  the  problem  and  articulates  his  original  misgivings 
about  the  Maimonidean  position.  The  halakhic  critique  in  his  writing  is 
incidental,  and  once  it  is  forthcoming,  should  be  viewed  independently. 
Almost  as  a  postscript  to  his  first  letter  to  Lunel,  he  interjects  a  note  of 
apprehensiveness  about  the  presumptuous  finality  of  the  Mishneh  Torah 
as  a  whole  and  in  order  to  substantiate  his  anxieties,  he  presents  some 
halakhic  queries.74  These,  however,  are  not  artificially  contrived.  Many 
of  them  are  well  taken  and  can  only  be  answered  by  “wishful  hoping” 
on  the  part  of  the  Maimonidean  partisans;  “perhaps  some  concealed  source 
will  appear  in  corroboration  of  Maimonides.”75  This  is  the  consistent 
pattern  of  all  his  writings.  His  correspondence  with  R.  Samson  of  Sens 
and  other  French  rabbis — which  helped  spread  knowledge  of  the  Mishneh 
Torah  in  northern  France — is  also  theologically  oriented.  His  relentless 
agitation  is  nourished  by  concern  for  the  literal  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
resurrection.  It  is  only  after  R.  Samson  refuses  to  be  drawn  into  this  quib¬ 
bling  that  Abulafia  turns  to  halakhic  disputation — as  if  to  show  that  he  can 
hold  his  own  in  that  domain  as  well.76 

The  opposite  is  also  true.  Those  Maimonidean  protagonists  involved 
in  the  philosophic  controversy — Alharizi,  David  Kimhi,  Sheshet  of  Sara¬ 
gossa,  Aaron  of  Lunel — will  utilize  every  possible  occasion  to  underscore 
Maimonides’  undisputed  centrality  in  Talmudic  studies  in  order  to  build 
up  his  general  authority.  This  explains  the  fact  that  when  Nahmanides 
assumed  the  role  of  mediator  between  the  apparently  irreconcilable 
factions,  he  parenthetically  praises  Maimonides  as  a  Talmudist  in  order  to 

72.  Kitab ,  7:  -nmynn  nain  nvno,>n  mo’a  m  ’a  *]N 

73.  Kobe z,  III,  6b. 

74.  Kitab ,  16:  ••nssn  nt?nn  ienV  nan  u»»  nVd’  ’a  inn  Vn  epn  oanraNn  .  .  .  ’aV  *nm  rmr^  qK 
rum  .  .  .  pn  NVa  na  pN  ’a  -pm  ntN  tint  -|n  ode?  n»K  pin  nm  naan  nan  vunann  ’a  dVini 
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In  his  rcsponsa  (Or  Zaddikim  [Salonica,  1799]),  he  uses  the  Mishneh  Torah  frequently; 
see  nn.  210,  21 1,  259,  262,  266. 

75.  Kitab ,  46:  in  nriN  DpaE  in  -mn  wn  ’Vin  snv  •  •  •  omaa  "P3*1 

oV  mVnm  n^N  nvwoan  mmnan  p  Some  of  Ramah’s  questions  troubled  later  students  as 
well;  e.g.,  Kitab ,  18,  and  Teshubot  R.  Joshua  ha-Nagidy  ed.  A.  Freimann,  Kobez  al  Yad, 
III  (1939),  84  (question  2). 

76.  Kitab,  4. 
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make  his  philosophic  views  more  easily  defensible  and  to  prevail  upon 
the  French  rabbis  to  discountenance  a  proposed  anti-Maimonidean  ban. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  his  major  concern  here — in  this  letter  to  the 
rabbinic  authorities  of  northern  France — is  not  halakhic  but  theological: 
to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  heretical  or  damnable  in  Maimonides’ 
writings.77 

For  the  most  part,  however,  halakhic  criticism  and  philosophic  contro¬ 
versy  are  rather  neatly  compartmentalized.  The  Talmudists  concentrate 
only  on  halakhically  objectionable  passages,  while  those  who  imagined  an 
ideological  threat  to  Judaism  exposed  the  weaknesses,  dangers,  and  perni¬ 
cious  potential  of  his  philosophic  system.  For  the  latter,  the  debate 
revolved  around  the  merits  and  liabilities,  benefits  and  disadvantages,  of  a 
rationalized  Judaism.  Judah  al-Fakar,  the  celebrated  physician  of  Toledo 
who  was  an  eloquent  and  respected  spokesman  for  the  anti-Maimunists, 
clearly  defines  his  sphere  of  interest:  Maimonidean  Aristotelianism  and  the 
indiscriminate  spread  of  philosophizing  which  it  engendered.  He  genuinely 
admired  the  Mishneh  Torah  and  excluded  it  from  the  arena  of  contro¬ 
versy.78  His  quarrel  was  with  the  Moreh.  The  same  is  true  for  R.  Solomon 
of  Montpellier,  usually  depicted  as  the  arch-villain  and  nemesis  of  the 
Maimunist  liberals;  the  words  of  the  Mishneh  Torah  axe,  “  dear  and  sweet  ” 
to  him  and  his  colleagues,  who  labor  assiduously  in  order  to  fathom  their 
meaning.79  Also,  Joseph  ben  Todros  Abulafia,  who— as  Professor  Baer 
has  emphasized — focused  very  precisely  upon  the  sociological  implications 
and  repercussions  of  the  controversy,  merely  says  in  passing  that  occasional 
criticism  of  the  Mishneh  Torah  is  neither  arrogant  nor  condescending. 
His  aim,  however,  is  to  expose  the  insincerity  of  the  alleged  followers  of 
the  Moreh :  they  are  either  secret  nonbelievers,  or  assimilated  aristocrats.80 

The  validity  of  this  approach  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  applic¬ 
able  also  to  the  kabbalistic  opposition  to  Maimonides.  The  boundaries 
are  rarely  crossed.  Early  kabbalists,  such  as  Sheshet  ben  Jacob,  devote 
themselves  to  a  discussion  of  metaphysical  and  theosophical  views.  Their 
objective  is  to  discredit  the  philosophic  system  and  enthrone  the  kabba¬ 
listic  one,  but  no  attention  is  given  to  the  Mishneh  Torah  problem.  There 

77.  Kobe 2,  III,  9a.  See  also  A.  Marx,  “Texts  by  and  about  Maimonides,”  JQR 
25:426  (1935). 

78.  Iggerot  Ha-Moreh  (Ftirth,  1846),  p.  15. 

79.  Ginze  Nistarot,  ed.  J.  J.  Kobak,  4:13  (1878).  ^331  /tn»  mm  13^3?  D’msn  D’mnn  ’3 
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80.  Jeschurun  8 : 44  (1872).  See  F.  Baer,  Toledot  ha-  Yehudim  Bi-Sefarad  ha-Nozrit ,  p.  71 ; 
Devir  2:316-317  (1924).  For  a  later  phase,  see  M.  Rosenmann,  “Das  Lehrhaus  des  R. 
Nissim  Gerundi,”  Festschrift  Adolf  Schwarz  (Berlin,  1917),  pp.  489-499. 
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are  no  efforts  to  belittle  Maimonides’  halakhic  achievements.  This  holds 
even  for  R.  Moses  Taku,  usually  described  as  the  obscurantist  par  excel¬ 
lence.  His  quarrel  is  with  philosophy  as  such  and  therefore  he  simply 
dismisses  Maimonides  as  a  shameless  heretic:  “  His  allegiance  was  with  the 
philosophers  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Torah.”81 

The  halakhic  critics  display  the  same  consistency.  Although  they 
occasionally  treat  nonhalakhic  themes — and  this  is  because  the  Mishneh 
Torah  by  its  nature  invited  nonhalakhic  criticism  as  well82 — their  focus 
is  clearly  set.  R.  Samson  of  Sens  insists  that  Maimonides  be  treated  as  a 
Talmudist  and  that  the  debate  be  conducted  according  to  the  canons  of 
halakhic  scholarship.83  He  refuses  to  intervene  in  the  speculative  problems, 
much  to  the  distress  of  Abulafia,  who  does  not  conceal  his  disappointment 
and  tells  R.  Samson  that  his  answer  was  essentially  irrelevant.  This  is  all 
the  more  striking  because  R.  Samson  happens  to  share  Abulafia’s  views 
on  resurrection  and  tacitly  endorses  the  condemnation  of  Maimonides, 
but  when  he  finally  takes  up  the  issue  he  treats  it  as  a  concrete  problem 
in  Talmudic  exegesis,  involving  the  interpretation  and  reconciliation  of 
texts. 

Rabad’s  Hassagot  convey  the  same  impression.  His  primary  concern 
was  halakhic  and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  he  maintained  a  discreet  silence 
concerning  secular  sciences.  When,  however,  such  extraneous  learning 
impinged  upon  halakhah  and  even  affected  normative  decisions,  he  was 
as  articulate  as  ever.  This  is  the  import  of  the  following  animadversion: 

Because  the  author  raises  himself  up  and  boasts  about  this  science  and  in  his 
opinion  he  reached  the  very  ultimate  [in  knowledge  of  it],  while  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  am  not  among  those  proficient  in  it,  for  also  my  teachers  did  not  attain 
to  it — consequently  I  have  not  intruded  upon  his  statements  to  check  up  on 
him,  but  when  I  encountered  this  statement  which  he  wrote  it  was  remarkably 
strange  in  my  eyes. 

Only  because  Maimonides  appears  “as  one  who  is  straying,”  because 

81.  See  G.  Scholem,  “Mi-Hoker  li-Mekubbal,”  Tcirbiz  6:91-93  (1935);  Moses  Taku, 
“  Ketab  Tamim,’*  Ozar  Nehtnad  3:65  (i860).  Also  Scholem,  Reshit  ha- Kabbalah,  pp. 

1 33-1 34.  An  extreme  case  of  compartmentalization  of  interest  would  be  the  (Muham¬ 
madan?)  commentary  which  deals  with  the  “general  philosophico-theological”  section 
of  the  Sefer  ha-Maddac\  see  G.  Margoliouth,  “A  Muhammadan  Commentary  on 
Maimonides’  Mishneh  Torah,’’  JQR>  O.S.,  13:488-507  (1901). 

82.  E.g.,  knowledge  of  God,  free  will,  eschatology. 

83.  Kitdb,  1 31-132,  138:  *1^33  ’D  1S773IP  •W  33»»  D35  13»tt  -“IDISH  VWX  3*1 H 

nsnn  Vm  yawn  *ix  na^n  nan^  vwpn  x^>  ‘“p*  ’ax  “naVVi  x*»n  mim  ♦n3'»a  iV 

•rpum  xa’  see  Urbach,  Barale  ha-Tosafot ,  pp.  226-227.  For  the  last  phrase  ("ia*rV  wsy  tfpin 
na^n),  cf.  Yebamot ,  109b,  and  Rabad,  Katub  Sham  on  Rosh  ha-Shanah,  ed.  B.  Bergmann 
(Jerusalem,  1957),  p.  74.  This  stresses  the  attention  paid  to  the  practical  implications 
of  the  disputed  teachings. 
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knowledge  derived  from  secular  sources  in  the  solution  of  calendrical 
problems  was  erroneous  for  practical  religious  purposes,  does  Rabad 
expose  his  errors.  It  was  not  the  use  of  secular  astronomical  learning  as 
such  which  was  objectionable.84 

The  attitude  of  R.  Asher  ben  Yehiel  provides  another  illustration.  He 
certainly  gave  little  thought  to  problems  of  philosophy  and  secular  sciences. 
In  the  third  phase  of  the  controversy,  he  somewhat  flippantly  disclaims  all 
interest  in  the  subject.85  It  is  therefore  interesting  that  this  avowed 
antagonist  of  secularism  commissioned  his  pupil  Isaac  Israeli  to  arbitrate 
a  controversy  between  Maimonides  and  Rabad  covering  a  complex 
statement  in  Kilayim  VI,  2,  which  involved  advanced  geometrical  compu¬ 
tations.  The  geometrical  accuracy  per  se  was  neither  here  nor  there  in  his 
opinion,  but  the  practical  halakhic  implications  were  crucial.  This  approach 
apparently  carried  over  into  his  pupil’s  extensive  treatise  on  astronomical 
and  calendrical  problems,  the  Yesod  zOlamy  whose  practical  purposes  are 
repeatedly  emphasized.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  is  presented  as  an 
informative  handbook,  systematically  listing  premises  and  conclusions, 
rather  than  as  a  scholarly  text  meticulously  demonstrating  and  verifying 
all  its  hypotheses.86 

His  objectivity  emerges  from  the  fact  that  in  this  case  he  throws  his 
weight  behind  Maimonides’  formulation,  explains  all  his  scientific  pre¬ 
mises  and  endorses  his  halakhic  implications.  But  when  he  takes  up  the 
astronomical  problem,  he  praises  Rabad’s  concise  refutation  and  proves 
that  the  Maimonidean  position  is  absolutely  indefensible. 

^  84.  Kiddush  hci-Hodesh ,  VII,  7.  See  my  discussion  of  this  in  PAAJR  26:  i69ff.  (1957). 
The  same  is  true  of  the  problem  of  free  will;  Teshubah ,  V,  5. 

85.  Minhat  Kena  ot  (Pressburg,  1838),  p.  138. 

86.  Yesod  cOlam,  introduction;  II,  17. 


Spinoza’s  Dogmas  of  Universal  Faith 
in  the  Light  of  their 
Medieval  Jewish  Background 

By  ARTHUR  HYMAN 


When  Spinoza  in  his  Theologico- Political  Treatise 1  sets  out  to  dissolve  the 
medieval  synthesis  between  religion  and  philosophy,2  he  formulates  a 
new  understanding  of  Scriptural  religion  in  the  process.  This  new  under¬ 
standing  of  Scriptural  religion  takes  its  place  within  the  threefold  meaning 
that  religion  has  for  him.  Religion  in  its  primary  sense  is  the  religion  of  the 
philosopher.  Described  as  “universal  religion”  ( religio  catholica)  or  as 
“divine  law”  ( lex  divina ),  the  religion  of  the  philosopher  is  common  to  all 
men.  Not  depending  for  its  truth  on  any  historic  narrative — as  do  revealed 
religions — not  demanding  the  performance  of  ceremonies,  it  is  its  own 
reward.  The  religion  of  the  philosopher  is  the  product  of  man’s  reason.3 

Opposed  to  the  religion  of  the  philosopher  is  the  “religion  of  the 
masses”  ( vulgi  religio).  Also  described  as  “superstition”  (super stitio), 
the  religion  of  the  masses  is  the  religion  of  particular  groups  of  men. 
Depending  on  historic  narratives,  demanding  the  performance  of  cere¬ 
monies,  it  is  practiced  because  of  fear  and  doubt.  The  religion  of  the  masses 
is  the  product  of  man’s  imagination.4  Between  the  universal  religion  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  superstitious  religion  of  the  masses  lies  what  might  be 

1.  All  Spinoza  references  are  to  Spinoza  Opera  in  Auftrag  der  Heidelberger  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften  herausgegeben  von  Carl  Gebhardt  (Heidelberg,  1924-26).  The  Theologico- 
Political  Treatise  is  found  in  the  third  volume  of  this  edition.  It  will  be  cited  as  Tractatus 
and  the  page  and  line  references  in  parentheses  are  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Gebhardt 
edition.  I  also  used  the  portions  of  the  text  of  the  Tractatus  which  appears  in  Benedict 
de  Spinoza,  The  Political  Works ,  ed.  and  trans.  by  A.  G.  Wernham  (Oxford,  1958). 
For  the  English  quotations  I  used  the  Elwes  translation  and,  for  the  Tractatus ,  also  that  of 
Wernham.  I  felt  free  to  change  these  translations  whenever  they  did  not  appear  to  do 
justice  to  the  Latin  text. 

2.  See  Tractatus ,  chap.  14  (p.  174):  “.  .  .  quod  quidem  in  hoc  capit  facere  constitui, 
simulque  fidem  a  Philosophia  separare,  quod  totius  operis  praecipuum  intentum  fait.” 
Cf.  Tractatus,  Introduction  (p.  10,  lines  16-18). 

3.  Tractatus ,  chap.  4  (pp.  61-62). 

4.  For  a  characterization  of  the  religion  of  the  masses,  see  Tractatus ,  Introduction, 
beginning.  Also  chap.  7  beginning. 
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called  Scriptural  religion,  in  the  good  sense  of  that  term.5  Spinoza  has  no 
special  term  for  this  kind  of  religion,  but  its  content  is  formulated  in 
seven  “dogmas  of  universal  faith”  (fidei  universalis  dogmata)  or  “funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  Scripture  as  a  whole  aims  to  convey”  ( universae 
Scripturae  intenti  fundamentals ).6  These  dogmas,  according  to  Spinoza, 
are:  God’s  existence,  unity,  omnipresence,  power,  and  will,  and  man’s 
worship  of  Him,  salvation,  and  repentance.7 

In  formulating  his  dogmas  of  universal  faith,  Spinoza  makes  use  of  the 
medieval — particularly  medieval  Jewish — discussion  concerning  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  religion,  transforming,  as  was  his  custom,  the  opinions 
of  his  predecessors  to  bring  them  into  accord  with  his  own  philosophic 
views.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  summarize  the  medieval  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  content  and  purpose  of  Spinoza’s  dogmas,  to  analyze  the 
transformation  he  effected,  and  to  examine  how  the  understanding  of 
Scriptural  religion  contained  in  the  dogmas  is  related  to  his  other  philo¬ 
sophic  views. 

In  explaining  the  backgrounds  of  Spinoza’s  dogmas,  some  historians  of 
philosophy  have  examined  them  in  the  light  of  their  purpose,  while  others 
have  investigated  their  content  and  arrangement.  Manuel  Joel,  the 
pioneer  of  the  former  group,  was  the  first  to  note  the  strong  affinity 
existing  between  Spinoza’s  dogmas  and  Maimonides’  fundamental 
principles  of  religion  as  discussed  in  chapters  twenty-seven  and  twenty- 
eight  of  the  third  part  of  his  Guide  for  the  Perplexed .8  Harry  A.  Wolfson9 
and  Leo  Strauss,10  in  their  discussions  of  Spinoza’s  dogmas,  elaborated 
on  Joel’s  suggestion. 

Among  those  who  investigated  the  content  and  arrangement  of  the 
dogmas,  J.  Freudenthal  found  a  similarity  between  them  and  those  of 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,11  while  Julius  Guttmann  viewed  them  as  an  extension 
of  Joseph  Albo’s  three  fundamental  principles.12  However,  my  own 

5.  Spinoza  was  of  the  opinion  that  Scriptural  religion,  as  practiced  by  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  had  descended  to  the  level  of  superstition.  Cf.  Tractatus ,  Introduction. 

6.  Tractatus ,  chap.  14  (p.  177,  lines  14-15). 

7.  Tractatus ,  chap.  14  (pp.  177-178). 

8.  Manuel  Joel,  Spinoza's  Theologisch-Politischer  Traktat  auf  seine  Quellen  gepriift 
(Breslau,  1870),  pp.  66-69. 

9.  Harry  A.  Wolfson,  The  Philosophy  of  Spinoza ,  II  (New  York,  1958),  325-330. 
This  work  will  be  cited  as  Spinoza. 

10.  Leo  Strauss,  Die  Religionskntik  Spinozas  als  Grundlage  seiner  Bibelwissenschaft 
(Berlin,  1930),  pp.  129-181. 

11.  J.  Freudenthal,  Spinoza :  Leben  und  Lehr ey  I  (Heidelberg,  1927),  322. 

12.  Julius  Guttmann,  “Mendelssohns  Jerusalem  und  Spinozas  Theologisch-Politischer 
Traktat,”  Achtundvierzigster  Bericht  der  Hochschule  fur  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums 
(Berlin,  1931),  p.  66,  n.  45. 
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studies  lead  me  to  suspect  that  Spinoza’s  debt  to  Maimonides  extends 
not  only  to  the  discussion  of  the  purpose  of  the  dogmas  but  also  to  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  part  of  them. 

The  seven  dogmas  may  be  grouped  into  two  sections:  the  first  four 
containing  propositions  about  God  and  His  attributes,  the  other  three 
dealing  with  man’s  religious  acts.  The  formulation  and  conclusion  of  the 
last  three  dogmas  make  it  seem  likely  that  Spinoza  derived  them  from  a 
Christian  rather  than  a  Jewish  context.  For,  in  commenting  on  the  last 
dogma,  he  writes:  “He  who  firmly  believes  that  God  .  .  .  forgives  the  sins 
of  men  ...  he,  I  say,  does  really  know  Christ  according  to  the  spirit, 
and  Christ  is  in  him.”13  The  first  four,  according  to  my  analysis,  show, 
however,  a  striking  similarity  to  Maimonides’  discussion  of  fundamental 
principles  of  religion  in  the  already-mentioned  passage  of  the  Guide . 

Maimonides,  in  chapter  twenty-eight  of  the  third  part  of  the  Guide , 
divides  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  which  every  believer  must 
affirm,  into  two  categories:  “true  opinions,”  which  convey  certain  truths 
about  God  and  TIis  attributes,  and  “necessary  beliefs,”  which  are  required 
for  regulating  man’s  social  relations.14  As  examples  of  “true  opinions” 
Maimonides  lists  the  existence  of  God,  His  unity,  omniscience,  omnipo¬ 
tence,  will,  and  eternity.  This  list  of  fundamental  principles  differs  from 
Maimonides’  other  enumerations,  primarily  in  the  Commentary  on  the 
Mishnahy 15  in  that  the  attribute  of  omniscience  follows  immediately  after 
God’s  existence  and  His  unity. 

With  the  exception  of  the  attribute  of  God’s  eternity,  which  he  omits, 
Spinoza  derives  the  content  and  arrangement  of  his  first  four  dogmas  from 
Maimonides’  “true  opinions.”  Spinoza,  like  Maimonides,  begins  with 
God’s  existence  and  His  unity.  Next  follows  omnipresence.  However,  in 
defining  omnipresence  in  the  sense  that  “all  things  are  open  to  [God],”16 
Spinoza,  though  changing  the  term,  retains  the  meaning  Maimonides 
gives  to  omniscience.  Finally,  Spinoza’s  fourth  principle,  that  God  has 
“supreme  right  and  dominion”  and  that  “He  does  nothing  under  com- 


13.  Tractatus ,  chap.  14  (p.  178,  lines  7-10):  “.  .  .  qui  autem  hoc  firmiter  credit,  videlicet 
Deum  ex  misericordia,  et  gratia  .  .  .  hominum  peccata  condonare  ...  is  revera  Christum 
secundum  Spiritum  novit,  et  Christus  in  eo  est.” 

14.  This  distinction  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  below,  Pages  188-190. 

15.  Maimonides,  Commentary  on  the  Mislinah ,  Sanhedrin ,  chap.  10,  Introduction 
(for  text,  see  J.  Holzer,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Dogmenlehre  .  .  .:  Mose  Maimuni's  Einleitung 
zu  Chelek  [Berlin,  1901]). 

16.  Tractatus ,  chap.  14  (p.  177,  lines  27-28):  “.  .  .  vel  omnia  ipsi  patere  .  .  .” 
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pulsion,”17  is  an  amalgam  of  Maimonides’  principles  of  omnipotence  and 
will.  Thus  it  appears  that  Spinoza  derives  the  content  and  arrangement  of 
his  first  four  dogmas  from  Maimonides’  “true  opinions.”  But,  whereas 
Maimonides’  “true  opinions”  derive  their  significance  from  the  truth 
they  contain,  Spinoza’s  dogmas  will  be  seen  to  be  important  for  the  obedi¬ 
ence  they  instill.  This  transformation  will  be  examined  further  on. 

Just  as  Spinoza  is  indebted  to  Maimonides  for  the  content  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  first  four  dogmas,  so  is  he  obligated  to  him  for  his  discussion 
of  the  function  and  the  purpose  of  all  seven.  Using  as  our  starting  point 
some  similarities  in  Maimonides’  and  Spinoza’s  philosophy  of  man  and  in 
their  philosophy  of  the  state,  we  shall  next  analyze  how  Spinoza  used 
Maimonides’  opinions  concerning  the  function  of  Scriptural  principles 
and  how  he  adapted  these  opinions  to  his  own  philosophic  views. 

Maimonides,  agreeing  with  the  Aristotelian  tradition,  bases  his  analysis  of 
human  nature  on  the  various  functions  or  faculties  possessed  by  men. 
Among  these  faculties  reason  is  the  highest.  Through  its  exercise  which 
results  in  the  acquisition  of  the  intellectual  virtues,  man  attains  his 
highest  perfection  and  immortality  comes  to  him.18 

Sharing  Maimonides’  conclusion  concerning  man’s  highest  perfection, 
Spinoza  writes:  “.  .  .  a  man’s  true  happiness  consists  only  in  wisdom 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.”19  And  in  another  passage  he  states: 
“Inasmuch  as  the  intellect  is  the  best  part  of  our  being,  it  is  evident 
that  we  should  make  every  effort  to  perfect  it  as  far  as  possible.  .  .  For 
in  intellectual  perfection  the  highest  good  should  consist.”20 

1  hough  intellectual  perfection  is  the  highest  goal  of  man,  through  man’s 
natural  powers  it  is  attained  by  but  a  few.  Most  men,  Maimonides  and 
Spinoza  agree,  do  not  possess  the  natural  ability  for  independent  philo¬ 
sophic  speculation,  and,  even  those  who  do,  develop  their  intellect  only 


17.  Tractatus ,  chap.  14  (p.  177,  lines  30-32):  “ipsum  in  omnia  supremum  habere 
jus,  et  dominium,  nec  aliquid  jure  coactum,  sed  ex  absoluto  beneplacito,  et  singulari 
gratia  facere.” 

18.  See  Maimonides,  Guide  for  the  Perplexed ,  III,  54:  “The  fourth  kind  of  perfection 
is  the  true  human  perfection,  and  it  occurs  when  the  intellectual  virtues  are  attained  by 
man,  I  mean  to  say,  the  conception  of  intellectual  principles  from  which  one  might  learn 
true  opinions  concerning  divine  [metaphysical]  matters.  This  perfection  is  man’s  final 
goal,  and  it  gives  him  true  perfection.  It  remains  to  him  alone,  and  because  of  it  he  is 
worthy  of  immortality  and  on  its  account  he  is  called  man.” 

19.  Tractatus ,  chap.  3  (p.  44,  lines  21-22). 

20.  Tractatus ,  chap.  4  (p.  59,  lines  29-32). 
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with  great  difficulty  and  after  much  labor.21  Most  men  function  on  the 
basis  of  their  imagination  or,  at  best,  by  means  of  their  imagination  and 
reason  combined. 

Finally,  as  political  philosophers,  Maimonides  and  Spinoza  agree  that 
the  life  of  the  philosopher  as  well  as  that  of  the  common  man  is  best  lived 
in  the  state.  To  function  well,  the  state  must  lay  down  rules  for  correct 
conduct.  Were  men  guided  only  by  their  reason,  they  would  obey  these 
rules  because  they  are  good.  But,  since  the  majority  of  men  is  guided  by 
imagination — following  their  desires  rather  than  what  is  right — states 
must  formulate  laws  to  which  sanctions  are  attached.22  A  state  for  ordinary 
men  requires  a  set  of  beliefs  or  fundamental  principles  designed  to  in¬ 
still  obedience  to  its  laws.  Addressed  to  large  masses  of  men,  these  principles 
are  directed  primarily  to  the  human  imagination.23 

Agreeing  on  this  point,  Spinoza  writes:  “ People  prefer  to  be  taught  by 
experience,  rather  than  deduce  their  conclusions  from  a  few  axioms  and 
set  them  out  in  logical  order.  Whence  it  follows,”  he  continues,  “that  if 
anyone  wishes  to  teach  some  doctrine  to  a  whole  nation  (not  to  speak  of 
the  whole  human  race)  ...  he  will  support  his  teachings  with  experience 
and  will  suit  his  reasoning  and  the  definitions  of  his  doctrines  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  understanding  of  ordinary  people  [ad  captum  plebis]”2* 

Though  in  agreement  on  these  basic  points  concerning  human  nature 
and  on  the  need  for  political  beliefs,  Maimonides  and  Spinoza  differ  in 
their  application  of  these  philosophic  views.  Maimonides,  affirming  that 
Scripture  is  the  product  of  Divine  communication,  must  attempt  to  harmo¬ 
nize  these  philosophic  conclusions  with  the  Scriptural  view  of  man. 
Spinoza,  holding  that  Scripture  is  produced  by  men,  may  use  Scriptural 
teachings  if  they  should  turn  out  to  be  of  use.  But  for  Spinoza  no  need 
exists  to  bring  his  philosophic  views  into  agreement  with  Scriptural  religion. 


21.  For  Maimonides’  discussion  of  this  issue,  see  Guide ,  I,  34-35. 

Discussing  the  same  point  Spinoza  writes  in  Tractatus ,  chap.  5  (p.  77,  lines  5-9) '• 
“But  since  to  deduce  conclusions  from  intellectual  principles  alone  usually  requires  a 
long  chain  of  arguments,  and,  moreover,  very  great  caution,  acuteness,  and  self-restraint — 
all  qualities  which  are  rarely  met  with  in  human  beings  .  .  (“  Verum  quia  ad  res  ex  solis 

notionibus  intellectualibus  deducendum,  longa  perceptionum  concatenatio  saepissime 
requiritur,  et  praeterea  etiam  summa  praecautio,  ingenii  perspicitatis,  et  summa  conti- 
nentia,  quae  omnia  raro  in  hominibus  reperiuntur  .  .  .”) 

22.  This  aspect  of  Maimonides’  philosophy  was  developed  by  Leo  Strauss  in  his 
Philosophic  und  Gesetz  (Berlin,  1935),  pp.  87-122. 

23.  For  Spinoza’s  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Tractatus ,  chap.  5  (p.  73,  line  27-p.  74, 
line  3). 

24.  Tractatus ,  chap.  5  (p.  77,  lines  10-15). 
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Maimonides,  holding  that  intellectual  perfection  and,  with  it,  immor¬ 
tality  comes  naturally  to  but  few  men,  finds  this  opinion  in  contrast  with 
Jewish  religious  belief.  For  Jewish  tradition  affirms  that  all  Israelites  as 
well  as  all  the  righteous  of  the  nations  have  a  part  in  “the  World-to-Come,” 
that  is,  immortality  is  possible  for  all.25  Furthermore,  experience  shows  that 
states  based  on  human  principles  alone  are  imperfect.  Such  states  are 
incapable  of  providing  the  right  environment  for  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  human  happiness.  Only  a  perfect  state  can  produce  such  perfection, 
yet  the  perfect  state  appears  to  lie  beyond  the  grasp  of  natural  human 
powers. 

For  Maimonides,  Scripture  provides  the  answer  to  these  two  dilemmas. 
Being  the  product  of  direct  Divine  communication,  Scripture  contains 
the  means  for  making  immortality  possible  for  all  men26  as  well  as  the  beliefs 
required  for  setting  up  the  perfect  state.  To  attain  these  ends,  Scripture 
sets  down  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  which,  according  to  Maimo¬ 
nides,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds:  “true  opinions” 
and  necessary  beliefs.  1  rue  opinions”  are  those  fundamental  principles 
a  literal  belief  in  which  is  required  by  Scripture.  It  is  their  purpose  to 
teach  some  truth  about  God.  As  examples  of  “true  opinions”  Maimonides 
cites,  as  we  have  seen,  the  existence  of  God,  His  unity,  omniscience, 
omnipotence,  will,  and  eternity.27  “Necessary  beliefs”  are  those  which  are 
communicated  by  Scripture  in  figurative  form.  They  may  be  accepted  in 
that  form  by  those  who  cannot  understand  their  deeper  truth.  Their 
purpose  is  to  regulate  men’s  social  relations  by  instilling  obedience  to 
God’s  law.  As  examples  of  “necessary  beliefs”  Maimonides  cites  God’s 
anger  toward  those  who  disobey  Him28  and  His  mercy  toward  those  who  do 
His  will.29 

The  “true  opinions”  of  Scriptural  religion  permit  Maimonides  to  resolve 
the  conflict  between  his  philosophic  and  religious  views  concerning 

25.  Mishnah ,  Sanhedrin ,  X,  1.  Cf.  Maimonides’  Commentary ,  ad  loc and  Mishneh 
Torah ,  Teshubah ,  III,  5.  Also,  Mishneh  Torah ,  Melakim,  VIII,  n. 

26.  In  my  discussion  of  this  point  I  follow  the  suggestion  of  Julius  Guttmann  in  his 
Die  Philosophic  des  Judentums  (Berlin,  1933),  pp.  201-202  (Hebrew:  Ha-Pilosophia  shel 
ha-Yahadut  [Jerusalem,  1953],  p.  165). 

27.  Maimonides  in  Guide ,  III,  28,  writes:  “  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  Scripture 
only  teaches  the  final  conclusions  of  those  true  opinions  which  lead  to  the  ultimate  perfec¬ 
tion  of  man.  .  .  Thus  Scripture  teaches  the  existence,  unity,  omniscience,  omnipotence, 
will,  and  eternity  of  God.  All  of  these  are  given  in  the  form  of  final  results  .  . 

28.  Maimonides,  Guide,  III,  28:  “Scripture  further  demands  to  affirm  certain  beliefs, 
the  belief  in  which  is  necessary  for  regulating  our  social  relations,  such  as  our  belief  that 
God  is  angry  with  those  who  disobey  Him,  for  it  leads  us  to  the  fear  and  dread  of  dis¬ 
obedience  [to  the  will  of  God].” 

29.  Maimonides,  Guide ,  III,  end  of  chapter. 
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immortality.  For  in  listing  “true  opinions,”  Scripture  provides  those 
truths  concerning  God  necessary  for  that  development  of  the  human 
intellect  which  leads  to  immortality.  In  demanding  that  every  believer 
must  affirm  these  propositions  in  a  literal  way,  Scripture  guarantees  a 
part  in  the  “  World-to-Come”  (that  is,  immortality)  to  all  believers. 

The  “necessary  opinions,”  on  the  other  hand,  make  it  possible  for 
Maimonides  to  resolve  the  difficulty  in  his  political  views,  for,  though 
human  reason  cannot  provide  the  fundamental  beliefs  for  the  perfect 
state,  a  law  based  on  Divine  authority  can.  Scripture  in  enumerating 
“necessary  beliefs”  designed  to  instill  obedience  provides  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  perfect  state  can  rest.  Since  these  beliefs  are  of 
considerable  complexity  and  since  they  are  addressed  to  large  masses  of 
men,  they  are  communicated  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all.  They  are 
communicated  in  figurative  rather  than  in  literal  form. 

In  discussing  “necessary  beliefs”  Maimonides  stresses  their  role  in 
instilling  obedience,  leaving  it  open  in  this  context  whether  they  are  merely 
convenient  political  “lies,”  or  whether  they  contain  some  cognitive  truth. 
To  use  the  terminology  of  medieval  logic,  he  leaves  it  open  whether  they  are 
sophistic  propositions — that  is,  propositions  which  are  without  any  truth — 
or  whether  they  are  dialectical:  that  is,  propositions  which  are  true  in 
some  respect  though  not  in  another.30  If  the  “necessary  beliefs”  are  so¬ 
phistic,  they  are  simply  convenient  for  instilling  obedience  and  others 
might  do  just  as  well.  Are  they,  however,  dialectical,  their  advantage  over 
other  propositions  useful  for  instilling  obedience  lies  in  the  truth  they 
possess. 

That  the  “necessary  beliefs”  are  dialectical  rather  than  sophistic 
becomes  clear  once  they  are  considered  in  the  light  of  other  aspects  of 
Maimonides'  philosophy.  In  discussing  anthropopathic  terms  applied  to 
God — God’s  anger  being  one  of  his  examples — Maimonides  shows  that 
propositions  containing  such  terms  are  not  completely  false.  “The  Torah 
uses  the  language  of  ordinary  men.”  Though  it  is  false  to  ascribe  passions 
to  God,  it  is  correct  to  state  that  God  produces  actions  similar  to  those 
resulting  from  man’s  anger.31  This  correct  interpretation  of  the  proposition 

30.  The  distinction  between  dialectical  and  sophistic  propositions  and  arguments  was 
a  commonplace  in  medieval  logic.  Maimonides  formulates  the  distinction  as  follows: 
“When,  however,  one  or  both  premises  of  the  syllogism  belong  to  convention  [or,  as  we 
have  said,  are  dialectical],  we  call  it  a  dialectical  syllogism  .  .  .  There  is  also  a  kind  of 
syllogism  used  for  deception  and  falsehood,  where  one  or  both  premises  are  such  where¬ 
with  ...  a  man  falsifies.  Such  syllogisms  are  called  sophistic  .  .  .”  (Millot  ha-Higgayon , 
ed.  Israel  Efros  [New  York,  1938],  p.  41,  Hebrew  section). 

31.  Maimonides,  Guide ,  I,  54. 
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yields  its  truth.  Thus,  Maimonides,  “necessary  beliefs”  are  seen  to  be 
dialectical  propositions  which  attain  their  “correctness”  from  the  cognitive 
content  they  possess.  It  is  their  cognitive  content  which  makes  them  superior 
to  other  propositions  which  may  be  useful  for  instilling  obedience. 

Turning  to  Spinoza  we  find  that,  since  he  denies  the  Divine  origin  of 
Scripture,  he  is  not  compelled  to  harmonize  his  philosophic  views  with 
any  Scriptural  teachings.  Holding  that  most  men  are  incapable  of  philo¬ 
sophic  speculation  he  can  stand  by  his  conclusion  that  intellectual  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  highest  goal  of  human  life,  is  attained  only  by  few  men.  For 
Spinoza  there  exists  no  Scriptural  religion  which  through  authoritative 
pronouncements  will  remedy  the  lack  of  intellectual  accomplishments  of 
most  men.  However  limited  human  reason  may  be  and  however  few  are 
able  to  follow  its  call,  human  reason  is  all  man  possesses.  This  is  the  view 
which  underlies  Spinoza’s  Ethics ,  the  book  addressed  to  the  philosophically 
gifted  few.  Had  Spinoza  been  the  author  only  of  the  Ethics  and  had  he 
lived  at  another  time,  “he  could  have,”  as  Professor  Wolfson  puts  it  so 
perceptively,  “demanded  the  overthrow  of  the  old  order  with  its  effete 
institutions  so  as  to  build  upon  its  ruins  a  new  society  for  a  new  generation 
raised  on  his  new  philosophy.  He  would  thus,  perhaps,  have  become  the 
first  apostle  of  the  rebellion.”32  Spinoza  could  simply  have  ignored 
Scripture. 

But  the  world  in  which  Spinoza  lived  was  one  in  which  Scripture  still 
commanded  the  respect  of  many  men.  For  these  the  Bible  conveyed  true 
knowledge  concerning  God  and  for  them  Scriptural  truth  was  the  source 
of  man’s  happiness  and  immortality.  Thus,  though  Spinoza  the  speculative 
philosopher  writing  for  a  few  kindred  spirits  might  have  ignored  Scripture, 
Spinoza  the  student  of  history  and  society  could  not.  To  establish  his  claim 
that  truth  belongs  to  philosophy  alone,  he  had  to  disprove  the  views  of  those 
opponents  who  found  speculative  truths  in  Scripture.  To  the  task  of  separa¬ 
ting  philosophy  from  Scripture  the  Theologico-Political  Treatise  is  primarily 
devoted. 

The  separation  of  philosophy  from  religion  is  accomplished  by  Spinoza 
by  means  of  a  new  method  of  Scriptural  exegesis.33  Assuming  that  the  Bible 


32.  Harry  A.  Wolfson,  Spinoza ,  II,  330. 

33.  See  the  statement  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Tractatus  (p.  9,  lines  22-25):  “. .  .  I  was 
determined  to  examine  the  Bible  afresh  in  a  careful,  impartial,  and  unfettered  spirit, 
making  no  assumption  concerning  it,  and  attributing  to  it  no  doctrines,  which  I  do  not 
find  clearly  therein  set  down.”  (“.  .  .  sedulo  statui,  Scripturam  de  novo  integro  et  libero 
animo  examinare,  et  nihil  de  eadem  affirmare,  nihilque  tanquam  ejus  doctrinam  admittere, 
quod  ab  eadem  clarissime  non  edocere.”)  Cf.  also  chap.  7  (p.  98,  lines  16-30). 
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is  a  book  like  any  other  book,  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  it  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  canons  of  historical  and  literary 
exegesis.34  The  new  method  of  exegesis  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Bible  is  intellectually  rather  naive,  so  that  one  should  not  expect  to  find 
philosophic  profundities  in  it.  The  Bible  in  no  way  intends  to  teach  philo¬ 
sophic  truths,  for  these  fall  within  the  province  of  human  reason.  As 
Spinoza  puts  it:  “Thus  to  suppose  that  knowledge  of  natural  and  spiritual 
phenomena  can  be  gained  from  prophetic  books  is  an  utter  mistake 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  exposed 35 

In  denying  that  Scripture  contains  speculative  truths,  Spinoza  denies 
that  Scripture  has  any  direct  function  in  the  production  of  the  highest 
kind  of  human  happiness,  intellectual  perfection.  Consequently  he  denies 
Maimonides’  first  category  of  Scriptural  principles,  that  of  “true  opinions,” 
which  on  the  basis  of  Divine  authority  provide  speculative  truths  which 
lead  to  immortality.  Having  discredited  the  speculative  claims  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  religion,  Spinoza  could  have  once  again  denied  that  Scripture  makes 
any  contribution  toward  human  happiness. 

But  instead  of  rejecting  the  Bible  altogether,  Spinoza  recognizes  in  it  a 
certain  usefulness  for  the  moral  and  political  life  of  the  majority  of  men.36 
Scripture,  according  to  his  view,  contains  much  that  is  irrelevant  for  the 
good  life,37  and  many  Scriptural  beliefs  are  considered  superstitious  by 
him.38  But  Scripture  in  its  noblest  core  teaches  “obedience  to  God  in  the 
singleness  of  heart  and  the  practice  of  justice  and  charity.”39  The  principles 
on  which  these  teachings  rest  are  the  seven  dogmas  of  Scriptual  religion. 

Designed  to  instill  obedience  and  formulated  “according  to  the  opinions 
and  understanding  of  those  among  whom  the  apostles  and  prophets 
preached,”40  the  seven  dogmas  in  their  purpose  and  in  the  manner  of  their 
formulation  possess  the  same  characteristics  as  Maimonides’  “necessary 
beliefs.”  Thus  it  is  clear  that  Spinoza’s  dogmas  have  their  origin  in  Maimo¬ 
nides’  “necessary  beliefs,”  though  these  are  now  stripped  of  their  divine 
origin.  Spinoza  can  no  longer  accept  Maimonides’  category  of  “true 

34.  For  these  canons,  see  Tractatus,  chap.  7  (p.  99,  bottom  ff.) 

35.  Tractatus ,  chap.  2  (p.  29,  lines  29-32). 

36.  That  the  philosopher  for  himself  has  no  need  for  Scripture  is  evident  from  the 
passage  cited  in  Note  3,  above.  Cf.  Tractatus ,  chap.  5  (p.  78,  lines  8-10). 

37.  Such  as  ceremonial  precepts. 

38.  See  Introduction  to  the  Tractatus. 

39.  Tractatus ,  Introduction  (p.  10,  lines  27-28):  “.  .  .  Deo  integro  animo  obedire, 
justitiam  et  charitatem  colendo.” 

40.  Cf.  Tractatus ,  chap.  3  (p.  44,  line  33):  “.  .  .  Scriptura  ...  ad  eorurn  [Hebraeorum] 
captum  tantum  loquitur.”  This  is  virtually  a  parody  of  Maimonides’  exegetical  principle, 
“The  Torah  speaks  in  the  language  of  ordinary  men.” 
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opinions’  *  to  describe  one  of  the  purposes  of  Scripture,  but  the  category 
of  “necessary  beliefs”  provides  him  with  the  means  for  finding  some  room 
for  the  Bible  within  his  over-all  views.  The  Scriptural  dogmas  are  useful 
as  foundations  of  popular  morality  and  as  fundamental  beliefs  for  the  state. 

That  Spinoza  shares  Maimonides’  view  that  Scriptural  dogmas  are  use¬ 
ful  for  instilling  obedience  is  evident  enough,  but  how  he  views  their 
cognitive  content  is  less  clearly  set  down  by  him.  Are  the  dogmas  for 
Spinoza,  in  the  language  of  medieval  logic,  sophistic  propositions,  or  are 
they  dialectical  ?  Interpreters  of  Spinoza  have  differed  in  their  answer  to 
this  question. 

Some  interpreters  of  Spinoza  argue  that,  for  him,  the  dogmas  contain 
no  shadow  of  truth.41  Pointing  to  his  sharp  distinction  between  philosophy 
and  religion  and  recalling  that  he  demands  that  dogmas  be  pious  rather 
than  true,  they  conclude  that  the  dogmas  are  politically  useful  “lies.” 
In  the  language  of  medieval  logicians,  they  are  sophistic  propositions.  The 
Scriptural  dogmas  were  still  effective  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  a  time 
when  the  Bible  was  still  revered  by  many.  But  according  to  this  interpre¬ 
tation,  Spinoza  holds  that  at  some  future  time  other  dogmas  might  con¬ 
ceivably  provide  a  better  foundation  for  popular  morality. 

Against  this  interpretation  of  the  dogmas  it  may  be  urged  that,  though 
Spinoza  emphasizes  that  religious  dogmas  should  be  pious,  he  nowhere 
states  that  all  of  them  are  false.  On  the  contrary,  in  stating  that  there  may 
be  many  religious  dogmas  which  “contain  not  a  shadow  of  truth,”42  he 
implies  that  there  are  some  which  may.  More  than  that,  assuming  that  the 
dogmas  are  merely  useful,  there  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  the  beliefs  of 
superstitious  religion  from  the  dogmas  of  Scriptural  religion — a  differentia¬ 
tion  which  Spinoza  clearly  implies.43  This  difficulty  in  Spinoza’s  view  had 


41.  Cf.  Julius  Guttmann,  Die  Philosophic  des  Judentums,  pp.  299-300  and  p.  400,  n.  705 
(Hebrew:  pp.  257-258  and  p.  407,  n.  705).  It  is  my  impression  that  Leo  Strauss  in  his 
“How  to  Study  Spinoza’s  Theologico-Political  Treatise ”  (in  Persecution  and  the  Art  of 
Writing  [Glencoe,  1952],  pp.  195-197,  esp.  bottom,  p.  196-top,  p.  197)  interprets  the 
dogmas  along  these  lines.  This  interpretation  appears  to  me  to  differ  from  the  one  he 
offers  in  his  Die  Religionskritik  Spinozas  (see  page  193,  below). 

42.  Tractatus ,  chap.  14  (p.  162,  lines  18-20):  “Wherefore  it  follows,  that  faith  does  not 
so  much  require  true  or  pious  dogmas,  that  is,  such,  which  will  move  the  heart  to  obedi¬ 
ence;  even  though  there  be  many  among  them,  which  do  not  contain  a  shadow  of  truth.” 
(“Sequitur  denique  fidem  non  tarn  requirere  vera  quam  pia  dogmata,  hoc  est,  talia 
quae  animum  ad  obedientiam  movent:  Tametsi  inter  ea  plurima  sint,  quae  nec  um- 
bram  veritatis  habent  .  .  .”) 

43.  This  interpretation  finds  further  support  from  Spinoza’s  statement  that  “.  .  .we 
do  not  wish  to  affirm  absolutely  that  Scripture  contains  no  doctrine  in  the  sphere  of 
speculative  knowledge  [ speculations ]  .  .  .”  ( Tractatus ,  chap,  xiii  [p.  168,  lines  5-7]). 
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already  been  noted  by  Manuel  Joel  when  he  stated  that  Spinoza’s  opinion 
that  dogmas  of  belief  are  completely  independent  of  a  man’s  philosophic 
convictions  “is  untenable.”44 

Leo  Strauss  in  his  Die  Religionskritik  Spinozas 45  sets  out  to  solve  this 
difficulty  inhering  in  the  purely  utilitarian  interpretations  of  the  dogmas 
on  the  basis  of  Spinoza’s  own  views.  Admitting  that,  for  Spinoza,  the 
dogmas  are  primarily  useful  for  instilling  obedience,  Professor  Strauss 
argues  that  they  are  not  merely  so.  Since  Spinoza  holds  that  “all  men  can 
obey  the  dogmas,”40  he  implies  that  the  possibility  for  obedience  lies 
within  the  nature  of  all  men.  The  basis  of  this  possibility  lies  in  the  fact 
that  “God’s  eternal  word  is  inscribed  in  the  hearts  of  men.”47  Even 
ordinary  men  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  God  to  understand  that  the 
dogmas  are  truer  than  the  tenets  of  superstitious  religion.  In  maintaining 
that  the  dogmas  contain  some  truth,  Professor  Strauss  has  provided,  on  the 
basis  of  Spinoza’s  own  philosophy,  a  criterion  for  distinguishing  them 
from  other  dogmas  useful  for  instilling  obedience. 

Comparing  these  two  explanations  of  Spinoza’s  dogmas,  I  find  my  own 
intepretation  closer  to  the  second.  However,  I  would  differ  from  it  in 
assigning  the  dogmas  a  different  place  within  Spinoza’s  theory  of  knowledge. 

In  the  Ethics ,  Spinoza  divides  human  knowledge  into  three  kinds:  (1) 
opinion  or  imagination,  (2)  reason,  and  (3)  intuition.  Clear  and  adequate 
knowledge  is  found  only  in  the  last  two  categories,  those  of  reason  and 
intuition,  while  inadequate  and  confused  knowledge  is  found  in  the  first.48 

Professor  Strauss,  in  holding  that  the  dogmas  derive  their  superiority 
from  the  fact  that  “the  word  of  God  is  inscribed  in  the  heart  of  men,” 
appears  to  imply  that  even  ordinary  men  possess  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  God;  that  is,  they  possess  knowledge  of  the  third  kind.  Against  this  view 
it  may  be  argued  that  intuition,  in  spite  of  its  name,  is  the  result  of  a  specu¬ 
lative  process.49  Thus  it  seems  unlikely  that  ordinary  men  possess  an 


44.  Joel,  Spinoza's  Thcologisch-Politischer  Traktat  auf  seine  Quellen  gepriift ,  p.  69  top. 

45.  Pp.  240-246. 

46.  Strauss,  Religionskritik ,  p.  243. 

47.  Ibid.,  p.  245. 

48.  Ethics ,  II,  prop.  40,  schol.  2  (Opera,  II,  122). 

49.  Though  Spinoza’s  statement,  “Hence  we  see  that  the  infinite  essence  of  God  is 
known  to  all”  (Ethics,  II,  prop.  47,  schol.  [Opera,  II,  p.  128,  II.  13-14])  appears  to  support 
Professor  Strauss’  interpretation,  it  seems  to  me  on  the  basis  of  other  consideration — 
such  as  the  extensive  discussion  of  God  and  His  attributes  in  the  first  book  of  the  Ethics — 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  comes  at  the  end  of  a  speculative  process  rather  than  at  its 
beginning.  Cf.  Wolfson,  Spinoza,  II,  140-145,  155-158.  Cf.  also  Tractatus,  pp.  252-253, 
n.  6.  For  a  discussion  of  “intuitive  knowledge,”  see  also  G.  H.  R.  Parkinson,  Spinoza's 
Theory  of  Knowledge  (Oxford,  1954),  chap,  ix,  esp.  pp.  182-185. 
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intuitive  knowledge  of  God  which  would  be  knowledge  of  the  third  kind. 
The  dogmas  must  thus  be  placed  into  a  different  category. 

My  analysis  of  the  dogmas  leads  me  to  suspect  that  they  should  be  placed 
within  the  first  category  of  knowledge,  that  of  opinion  and  imagination, 
rather  than  in  that  of  intuition.  For  in  discussing  beliefs — the  dogmas 
being  one  example  of  belief — Spinoza  states  that  they  belong  to  the  category 
of  opinion.50  And  though  opinions  are  primarily  characterized  as  doubtful, 
they  can  be  true.  The  criterion  for  distinguishing  true  beliefs  from  false 
ones  is  provided  by  knowledge  of  the  second  and  third  categories.  Thus, 
true  beliefs,  according  to  Spinoza,  would  be  composed  of  adequate  ideas — 
derived  from  the  second  and  third  categories — and  inadequate  ideas  of  the 
imagination.  False  beliefs  would  be  composed  of  inadequate  ideas  alone. 
While  the  philosophically  gifted  few  can  make  use  of  reason  and  intuition 
alone,  the  masses,  functioning  primarily  through  their  imagination,  must 
make  use  of  opinion,  and  thus  belief.  Yet  for  the  masses,  actions  based  on 
true  beliefs  are  superior  to  those  based  on  false  beliefs. 

This  analysis  of  true  beliefs  permits  us  to  describe  the  superiority  of 
Spinoza’s  dogmas  over  the  tenets  of  superstitious  religions.  Whereas  super¬ 
stitious  dogmas  are  composed  of  false  beliefs  alone,  Spinoza’s  dogmas  are 
composed  of  true  beliefs — such  as  God’s  existence  and  His  unity — as  well 
as  false  beliefs — such  as  the  anthropomorphic  expressions  applied  to  God. 
The  latter  component  has  been  added  as  an  accommodation  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  ordinary  men  who  function  primarily  through  their  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  even  ordinary  men  can  appreciate  some  philosophic  truths  if 
these  truths  are  transmitted  to  them  on  the  authority  of  those  who  know 
these  truths  in  a  truly  philosophic  way.  It  is  this  cognitive  content  which 
provides  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Scriptural  dogmas  over  the  tenets  of 
superstitious  religion.51  Thus,  at  least  some  of  the  Scriptural  writers  must 

50.  For  a  discussion  of  “belief’’  in  Spinoza,  see  Wolfson,  Spinoza ,  II,  I45ff.  In  this 
passage  Professor  Wolfson  shows  that,  for  Spinoza,  “true  beliefs”  belong  to  the  second 
category  of  knowledge,  that  of  reason.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  place  can  be  found  for 
them  also  within  the  first  category,  that  of  opinion.  Cf.  Wolfson,  Spinoza,  II,  152. 

51.  In  this  context  it  is  striking  to  note  that  in  formulating  the  content  of  his  dogmas, 
Spinoza  used  primarily  Maimonides’  “true  opinions,”  which  contain  speculative  pro¬ 
positions  about  God  and  His  attributes.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  all  the  Divine  attributes 
mentioned  in  the  dogmas  are  discussed  in  a  “philosophic”  context  in  the  Ethics.  Further¬ 
more,  I  find  support  for  my  argument  in  the  example  of  the  “tradesman”  used  by  Spinoza 
(in  Ethics,  II,  prop.  40,  schol.  2)  to  illustrate  the  first  kind  of  knowledge.  For  in  finding  the 
required  number,  the  “tradesman”  is  envisaged  as  making  use  of  a  rule  received  from  a 
master  (“.  .  .  quia  scilicet  ea,  quae  a  magistro  absque  ulla  demonstratione  audiverunt, 
nondum  tradiderunt  oblivioni  .  .  .”  [Opera,  II,  122,  lines  22-24]).  This  suggests  that  he 
accepts  the  validity  of  the  rule  on  the  basis  of  the  master’s  authority.  The  master,  appar¬ 
ently,  knows  the  reasons  why  the  rule  is  true. 
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have  been  philosophical  enough  to  understand  the  truths  contained  in  the 
dogmas. 

In  describing  the  dogmas  of  Scriptural  religion  in  the  sense  of  true  belief 
described  above,  Spinoza  once  again  shows  his  indebtedness  to  Maimo- 
nides.  For  Spinoza’s  dogmas,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
function,  are  nothing  but  Maimonides’  “  necessary  beliefs.”  Since  for 
Spinoza  they  contain  cognitive  truths,  they  are  for  him — as  for  Maimo¬ 
nides — dialectic  propositions,  not  sophistic  ones.  Thus  Scripture  in  its 
innermost  core,  for  Spinoza,  is  not  simply  a  convenient  political  “lie,”  but 
the  foundation  for  popular  morality  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  human 
reason. 

To  conclude,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  though  human  reason,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Spinoza,  may  discover  the  best  beliefs  on  which  to  base  popular 
morality,  it  is  a  fact  that  Scripture  happens  to  contain  them  too.  Scripture, 
for  Spinoza,  no  longer  contains  the  means  for  ultimate  human  happiness 
and  immortality — as  it  did  for  the  medievals — but  it  can  still  provide  the 
foundations  of  popular  morality  addressed  to  all  “decent  men.”52 


52.  Tractatusy  chap.  14  (p.  177,  lines  4-6):  “.  .  .  there  can  be  no  doctrines  in  the  universal 
religion,  which  can  give  rise  to  controversy  among  decent  men  [inter  honestos ].” 


The  Delphic  Maxim 
in  Medieval  Islam  and  Judaism 

By  ALEXANDER  ALTMANN 


The  Islamic  Hadlth  attributes  to  Muhammad  (or  CA1I)  a  saying  which  is 
obviously  based  on  the  famous  Delphic  exhortation,  “Know  thyself.”  It 
appears,  as  Ibn  al-cArabi  testifies,1  in  two  formulae:  “He  who  knows 
himself  knows  his  Lord”  and  “He  among  you  who  knows  himself  best 
knows  his  Lord  best.”2  The  Ikhwan  al-SafaD  quote  both  in  the  name  of 
the  Prophet.3  The  author  who  first  introduced  this  sentence  as  a  hadlth  is 
the  early  mystic  Yahya  b.  Mucadh  (d.  871). 4  Ibn  Sina,5  who  quotes  the 
first  of  the  two  formulae,  describes  it  as  a  saying  ( kalima )  on  which  the 
philosophers  (al-hukama?)  and  the  Saints  (al-awliytf)  are  in  agreement. 
As  for  the  philosophers,  he  recalls  a  statement  by  the  “Head”  (ra^ls)  of 
the  philosophers:  “He  who  is  incapable  of  the  knowledge  of  himself,  will 
naturally  be  incapable  of  the  knowledge  of  his  Creator.  How  will  he  con¬ 
sider  what  is  reliable  in  the  science  of  any  of  the  things,  being  ignorant  of 
himself?”  The  “Head”  of  the  philosophers  to  whom  this  saying  is 
attributed  is,  no  doubt,  Aristotle.  The  quotation  must  be  assumed  to 
derive  from  some  apocryphal  text  similar  to  the  one  from  which  cAli 
ibn  Rabban  Sahl  al-Tabari  (d.  after  855)  cited  Aristotle’s  alleged  statement: 
“Whosoever  possesses  the  knowledge  about  the  intelligent  soul  recognizes 
his  essence,  and  whosoever  recognizes  his  essence  is  able  to  recognize 


1.  Kitab  cuqlat  al-mustawfiz,  ed.  H.  S.  Nyberg  {Kleiner e  Schriften  des  Ibn  Al~zArabi) 
(Leiden,  1919),  p.  52. 

2.  (1)  Man  carafa  nafsahu  faqad  zarafa  rabbahu\  (2)  z>azrafukum  bi-nafsihi  °azrafukum 
bi-rabbihi. 

3.  RasaHl  Ikhwan  al-Safa 3  (Cairo,  1928),  III,  351. 

4.  Cf.  L.  Massignon,  Essai  sur  les  origines  du  lexique  technique  de  la  mystique  niusulmane 
(Paris,  1929),  p.  107  (quoted  by  S.  van  den  Bergh,  Die  Epitome  der  Metaphysik  des  Averroes , 
Leiden,  1924,  p.  250).  For  the  literary  history  of  this  hadith,  see  Muhammad  Thabit 
al-Fandl,  Mashriq  (1934),  P-  325,  n.  7  (quoted  by  G.  Vajda,  Archives  d'histoirc  doctrinale 
et  litteraire  du  moyen  age,  XV  (Paris,  1946),  193,  n.  3).  On  Yahya  b.  Mucadh,  see 
L.  Massignon,  Recueil  des  textes  inedits  .  .  .  (Paris,  1929),  p.  27. 

5.  In  his  early  opusculum  on  the  soul  published  by  S.  Landauer,  “Die  Psychologie  des 
Ibn  Sina,”  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft  29:340,  374  (1875). 
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God.”6  As  for  the  Saints,  Ibn  Slna  does  not  cite  any  religious  authority 
but  links  the  hadith  with  the  Qur'an  verse  (59,19):  “Be  not  as  those  who 
forget  God,  and  so  He  caused  them  to  forget  their  souls.”  He  points  out 
that  according  to  this  verse  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  soul  are  interdependent.7  Al-Ghazall  likewise  quotes  this  verse  and 
interprets  it  in  the  same  way.8  He  may  have  borrowed  this  piece  of  exegesis 
from  Ibn  Sina  or  from  a  source  common  to  both.  It  should  be  noted  that 
“knowing  oneself”  is  understood  here  as  “knowing  one’s  soul,”  the  Arabic 
nafsahu  having  both  meanings.9 

A  third  formula  expressing  the  same  idea  is  still  closer  to  the  original 
Delphic  inscription.  It  reads,  “Know  thyself  [thy  soul],  O  man,  and  thou 
wilt  know  thy  Lord.”10  Ibn  Slna  introduces  it  in  the  same  context  as  the 
first  one  in  the  following  words:  “I  have  read  in  the  writings  of  the  Anci¬ 
ents  that  they  invited  profundity  in  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  on  account 
of  a  revelation  [wahy]  that  came  down  to  them  in  one  of  their  sacred  tem¬ 
ples,  saying  .  .  .”  He  adds  that  according  to  his  source  this  saying  was  found 
on  the  altar  ( mihrab )  of  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  who  was  known  to  them 
as  a  prophet.11  This  third  formula  is  thus  not  considered  a  hadith  but  is 
recognized  as  of  Greek  origin.  Ibn  Slna’s  source  confused  the  temple  of 
the  Pythian  Apollo  at  Delphi  with  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  and  shows 
other  inaccuracies,  but  he  at  least  preserves  some  semblance  of  historical 
record.12  It  should  be  noted  that  in  his  quotation  the  Delphic  maxim 
appears  with  the  addition,  “and  thou  wilt  know  thy  Lord.”  There  existed 
then  an  Arabic  version  of  some  “ancient,”  most  probably  late-Hellenistic, 
text  which  stated  the  Delphic  inscription  in  the  full-fledged  form  “Know 
thyself  and  thou  wilt  know  thy  Lord”  or  simply:  “God.”  Ibn  Rushd 
quotes  the  same  formula  from  “the  Divine  laws”13  which  seems  to  be  a 
vague  reference  to  the  Hadith  and  the  Qur'an  exegesis  mentioned  above, 

6.  Quoted  by  F.  Rosenthal,  “On  the  Knowledge  of  Plato’s  Philosophy  in  the  Islamic 
World,”  Islamic  Culture  14:410  (1940). 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  See  Kitdb  Mtzdn  al-camal  (Cairo,  1946),  p.  23. 

9.  Cf.  Landauer’s  remark,  “Die  Psychologie  dcs  Ibn  Sina,”  p.  375,  n.  5,  and  M.  Stein- 
schneider,  Hebrdische  Bibliographic ,  XV  (1875),  43- 

10.  Vrif  nafsaka ,  yd  insan,  tacrif  rabbaka. 

n.  Landauer,  “Die  Psychologie  des  Ibn  Sina,”  341,  374-375. 

12.  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias’  De  anima  contains  at  the  beginning  a  reference  to  the 
Delphic  maxim  by  stating  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  injunction  given  and  proclaimed 
by  the  Pythian  (Apollo).  See  De  anima ,  ed.  I.  Bruns,  p.  1 ,  lines  4-6.  But  the  Arabic  version — 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  Hebrew  one  which  was  based  on  it — substituted  “the  Prophet” 
for  “the  Pythian”  (Ibid.,  ed.  Bruns,  p.  1,  lines  3-5). 

13.  In  his  Epitome  of  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics.  Cf.  S.  van  den  Bergh,  Die  Epitome , 
p.  117. 
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but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  clear  and  detailed  statement  of  Ibn 
Sina  concerning  his  “ancient”  source.  It  is  possible  to  assume  that  the 
hadith  actually  originated  in  some  such  source.  If  the  Delphic  maxim 
already  existed  in  the  two-stage  form  (self-God)  in  some  Hellenistic  text 
translated  into  Arabic,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  recast  it  from  the  impera¬ 
tive  into  the  indicative  form,  “He  who  .  .  .”  That  the  two-stage  formula 
is  found  earlier  in  the  Hellenistic  tradition  is  attested  also  by  Hunain  ibn 
Ishaq,  whose  Florilegium  of  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers  ( Kitab  al-adab 
al-falasifa)  contains  a  paraphrase  of  it  in  the  name  of  one  of  “  Seven  Greek 
Philosophers”:  “It  is  fitting  that  we  should  first  know  ourselves  before 
attempting  to  know  God.”14 

From  Islam  the  concept  of  self-knowledge  leading  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  passed  also  into  medieval  Judaism.  The  earliest  references  to  this 
notion  appear  in  some  Karaite  authors  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
(Daniel  al-QumlsI,  QirqisanI,  Joseph  al-BasIr)15  but  use  neither  the 
hadith  formulae  nor  the  enlarged  Delphic  maxim.  They  quote  as  locus 
probans  a  verse  from  Job  (19:26),  “From  my  flesh  I  behold  God,”  which  is 
understood  to  mean  that  God’s  existence  can  be  inferred  from  His  crea¬ 
tion.  This  Scriptural  proof  continues  to  be  employed  throughout  medieval 
Jewish  literature.  It  occurs — still  unconnected  with  the  hadith  formulae 
or  the  Delphic  maxim — in  such  twelfth-  and  thirteenth-century  writers 
as  Abraham  bar  Hiyya,  Joseph  ibn  Saddlq,  Samuel  ben  Nissim  Masnut, 
Bahya  ben  Asher,  and  others.16  Isaac  Albalag,  on  the  other  hand,  connects 
the  Job  verse  with  the  saying,  “Know  thy  soul  and  thou  wilt  know  thy 
Lord,”  which  he  introduces  as  “the  word  of  the  Sage.”17  He  points  out 
that  the  Arabic  word  nafs  is  homonymous,  meaning  both  “soul”  and 
“essence,”  and  that  in  this  particular  instance  it  denotes  the  latter.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  Hebrew  word  basar ,  he  says,  means  either  “flesh”  or  (as  in 
Genesis  2:24)  “essence.”  In  the  Job  verse  it  stands  for  the  latter.18 

14.  See  A.  Loewenthal’s  edition  of  Jehuda  ben  Solomon  al-Harlzi’s  Hebrew  version, 
Sefer  Musere  ha-Pildsqfim  (1896),  p.  11. 

15.  Cf.  G.  Vajda,  Archives ,  XV,  193,  n.  3,  and  Revue  de  VHistoire  des  Religions  (January- 
March  1959),  p.  89,  where  he  points  out  that  the  interpretation  of  Job  19:26  in  the  sense 
of  self-knowledge  leading  to  the  knowledge  of  God  is  attested  for  the  ninth  century,  if  the 
Karaite  text  edited  by  J.  Mann  ( JQR ,  N.S.  12:274  [1921-22])  has  indeed  Daniel  al- 
Qumisi  for  its  author. 

16.  See  Abraham  bar  Hiyya,  Sefer  Hegyon  ha-Nefesh  (Leipzig,  i860),  p.  ib;  Joseph 
ibn  Saddiq,  Sefer  c Olam  ha-Qatan ,  ed.  A.  Jellinek  (Leipzig,  1854),  p.  20  and  XIX;  idem , 
ed.  S.  Horovitz  (Breslau,  1903),  p.  21;  Samuel  ben  Nissim  Masnut,  Macyati  Ganim , 
ed.  S.  Buber  (Berlin,  1889),  p.  61;  Bahya  ben  Asher,  Bestir  cal  ha-Torah  (Amsterdam, 
1726),  fol.  9 r,  col.  a;  Joseph  ben  Jehuda,  Sefer  Musart  ed.  W.  Bacher  (Berlin,  1910),  p.  75. 

17.  Cf.  G.  Vajda,  Isaac  Albalag  (Paris,  i960),  p.  117. 

18.  Ibid,  and  Steinschneider,  Ilebrdische  Bibliographic ,  XV,  43. 
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In  Hebrew  texts  the  Arabic  rabbaka  (“thy  Lord”)  is  usually  rendered 
elohekha  (“thy  God”)  or  boTekha ,  also yoserkha  (“ thy  Creator ”). 19  Thus, 
Shemtob  ibn  Falaqera  and  Simon  ben  Semah  Duran  quote  the  formula,  dac 
nafshekha  wa-tedac  boFekha.20  Jehuda  Hallevi’s  poem,  ini  nafshekha  yeqar  ah 
be-enekha  contains  a  paraphrase  of  it:  “If  thy  soul  be  precious  in  thine 
eyes,  know  thou  her  essence  [ma  hF]  and  seek  her  Creator.”21  Abraham  ibn 
Hasday’s  Hebrew  version  of  al-Ghazali’s  Mizan  al-ca?nal  translates  it: 
Ben  a  dam,  dac  nafshekha ,  tedaQ  elohekha.22 

What  was  the  meaning  associated  in  the  medieval  Islamic  and  Jewish 
mind  with  this  exhortation  to  know  oneself  in  order  to  know  God  ?  The 
formula  as  such  is  rather  vague  and  lends  itself  to  a  variety  of  interpreta¬ 
tions.23  Porphyry’s  treatise,  “On  Know  thyself ,”24  lists  several  distinct 
ways  of  understanding  the  Delphic  sentence.  We  shall  endeavor  to  answer 
our  question  by  sifting  the  various  strands  of  interpretation  in  the  sources 
at  our  disposal. 


1.  The  motif  of  the  Soul's  “ Likeness  ”  to  God.  The  inscription  on  Apollo’s 
temple  at  Delphi  originally  meant:  “Know  that  you  are  but  man,  not 
divine.”  It  was  a  warning  against  hubris  and  taught  the  Apollinic  virtue  of 
temperance  (orco^pocrvinr]).  Thus  it  expressed  the  essence  of  Greek  piety.25 
In  Socrates,  the  Delphic  oracle  assumes  a  new  significance.  Turning  away 
from  the  cosmological  speculations  of  his  predecessors,  he  poses  the  problem 
as  to  the  nature  of  man.  He  wants  to  examine  himself.  Hence,  he  chooses 
the  maxim :  “  Know  thyself.”  Plato  goes  beyond  Socrates’  use  of  the  Delphic 
saying.  In  his  First  Alcibiades2G  he  introduces  Socrates  as  offering  a  fresh 

19.  Vajda,  Isaac  Albalag,  p.  117. 

20.  Shemtob  ibn  Falaqera,  Iggeret  ha-Wikuah ,  ed.  A.  Jellinek  (Vienna,  1875),  p.  13 
(quoted  by  Steinschneider,  Hebrdische  Bibliographic);  Simon  ben  Semah  Duran,  Magen 
Abot  (Leghorn,  1785),  fol.  49a  (quoted  by  L.  Dukes,  Philosophisches  aus  dem  zehnten 
Jahrhundert ,  Nakel,  1868,  p.  59). 

21.  Quoted  by  L.  Dukes,  Shire  Shelomoh  (Hannover,  1858),  p.  82  from  an  Oxford  MS.; 
see  Diwan  des  Abii-l-Hassan  Jehuda  ha-Levi ,  ed.  H.  Brody  (Berlin,  1903),  p.  242. 

22.  Sefer  Mo'zene  Sedeq ,  ed.  J.  Goldenthal  (Leipzig-Paris,  1839),  p.  28. 

23.  In  the  Confucianist  School  ( The  Mencius ,  Vila,  I)  it  was  similarly  stated:  “He 
who  knows  his  nature  knows  Heaven”  (see  History  of  Philosophy  Eastern  and  Western , 
ed.  S.  Radhakrishnan,  London,  1952,  I,  564). 

24.  In  Stobaeus’  Florilegium ,  ed.  A.  Meineke,  I  (Leipzig,  1855),  332ff.  For  the  history 
of  the  Delphic  maxim  in  the  Classical  and  Hellenistic  periods,  see  also  Ulrich  von  Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff,  Reden  und  Vortrage ,  II  (Berlin,  1926),  171-189. 

25.  Cf.  W.  Jaeger,  Aristotle  (Oxford,  1934),  p.  164;  Karl  Kerenyi,  Apollon ,  2nd  ed. 
(Amsterdam — Leipzig,  1941),  p.  268;  Martin  P.  Nilsson,  Greek  Piety  (Oxford,  1948), 
pp.  47-52.  Philo,  Spec.  Leg.,  I,  10,  44,  reflects  this  interpretation  of  the  Delphic  maxim. 
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interpretation.  “  I  will  tell  you  what  I  suspect  to  be  the  real  advice  which  the 
inscription  gives  us.”  Just  as  an  eye  viewing  another  eye  will  see  itself  as 
in  a  mirror,  the  soul  too,  if  she  is  to  see  herself,  must  look  at  the  Divine. 
For  the  best  part  of  the  soul  resembles  God,  and  it  is  only  by  looking 
at  the  Divine  that  she  will  gain  the  best  knowledge  of  herself.  The  Divine, 
to  be  sure,  is  true  prudence  or  temperance,  and  here  the  original  meaning 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  again  emerges.  But  the  new  thing  is  the  idea  of  God 
being  akin  to  the  soul,  and  the  implicit  use  of  the  Empedoclean  motif  of 
“like  being  known  only  by  like.”  “Know  thyself”  now  means:  “Know 
thyself  by  knowing  God”;  in  other  words,  “He  who  knows  God  knows 
himself.”  As  W.  Jaeger  has  shown,  this  theological  trend  is  evident  also 
in  other  literary  documents  of  the  later  Academy.  It  appears  in  Plato's 
Epinomis  and  in  Aristoxenus’  Life  of  Socrates ,  in  which  an  Indian  (repre¬ 
senting  the  later  Plato)  explains  that  man  cannot  know  himself  until  he 
knows  God.27  The  connection  of  self-knowledge  and  knowledge  of  God 
is  reasserted  in  the  Platonizing  Stoa.  Posidonius’  Commentary  on  Plato’s 
Timaeus  says  that  “Just  as  light  is  apprehended  by  the  luciform  sense  of 
sight,  and  sound  by  the  aeriform  sense  of  hearing,  so  also  the  nature  of  all 
things  ought  to  be  apprehended  by  its  kindred  reason.”28  This  elaborates 
the  Empedoclean  principle  of  “like  knowing  like”  which  Plato  had  used 
in  the  Timaeus  (45  C),29  and  Sextus  Empiricus  reports  that  “Empedocles 
called  himself  a  god  because  he  alone  had  kept  his  mind  free  from  evil 
and  unmuddied  and  by  means  of  the  god  within  him  apprehended  the  god 
without.”30  Cicero’s  interpretation  of  the  Delphic  maxim,  “ ut  ipsa  se 

26.  At  I27e,  132b;  see  also  Phtlebus,  48c;  Charmides ,  164c!.  On  the  influence  of  Proclus* 
Commentary  on  the  First  Alcibiades  see  my  account  in  A.  Altmann  and  S.  M.  Stern, 
Isaac  Israeli  (Oxford,  1958),  pp.  i84fT.,  204ff. 

27.  Cf.  W.  Jaeger,  Aristotle ,  pp.  164-166.  The  Aristoxenus  fragment  referred  to  by 
Jaeger  (from  Eusebius,  Prep.  Ev.f  XI,  3)  reads:  “ Nisi  divina  .  .  .  prius  perspecta  et  cognita 
habeam  praevideri  a  nobis  humana  non  possunt.”  Cf.  Fragmenta  Historicornm  Graecorum , 
II,  ed.  C.  Muller  (Paris,  1878),  281. 

28.  See  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adversus  Dogmaticos ,  I,  93  (ed.  R.  G.  Bury,  Loeb  Classical 
Library ,  II,  49). 

29.  See  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adversus  Mathematicos ,  I,  303  (ed.  R.  G.  Bury,  Loeb 
Classical  Library ,  IV,  174-177). 

30.  Ibid.  From  Sextus  Empiricus*  testimony  we  gather  that  Posidonius  said  of  “the 
nature  of  all  things”  that  it  ought  to  be  apprehended  by  its  kindred  reason;  and  that 
Empedocles  said  of  himself  to  be  able  to  apprehend  the  god  without  because  of  the  god 
within.  Karl  Gronau  ( Poseidomus  und  die  jfiidisch-Chnstliche  Genesisexegese ,  Leipzig, 
1914,  p.  170)  confounds  these  two  distinct  testimonies  when  declaring  that,  according 
to  Sextus  Empiricus,  Posidonius  used  Plato’s  image  of  the  luciform  eye  in  order  to  prove 
the  soul  s  ability  to  know  God  by  virtue  of  its  kinship  with  God.  This  statement  goes 
beyond  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  above  texts.  Its  veracity  can,  however,  be  confirmed 
by  reference  to  the  Cicero  passages  adduced  by  I.  Heinemann,  Poseidoniosy  metaphysische 
Schriften,  I  (Breslau,  1921),  69-70. 
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mens  agnoscat  conjwictamque  cum  divina  mente  se  sentiat”  ( Tusc .  V,  70)  and 
similar  statements  have  been  traced  to  Posidonius.31  The  kinship  between 
God  and  the  ruling  part  (rjyeiiovLKou)  of  the  soul  is  frequently  stressed 
in  Stoic  doctrine.32  Even  as  God  sees  and  hears  everything,  so  the  soul 
perceives  everything.33  In  the  purity  of  the  pneuma  the  soul  is  divine.34 

Chalcidius  (fourth  century)  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Timaeus 35 
combines  the  Empedoclean  motif  with  the  Biblical  notion  of  the  Divine 
“spirit”  in  man.  Re-echoing  Philo’s  statement  that  “in  many  passages 
the  Law  of  Moses  pronounces  the  blood  to  be  the  essence  of  the  soul,”36 
he  explains,  like  Philo,37  that  this  view  applies  only  to  the  irrational  part 
of  the  soul.  The  likeness  between  God  and  the  soul  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
God  breathed  the  Divine  Spirit  into  man.  “Knowledge  [cognatio]  is 
common  to  us  with  Divinity,  and  we  are  said  to  be  children  of  God.”38 
It  is  strange,  however,  that  Chalcidius  failed  to  connect  the  Empedoclean 
motif  with  the  Biblical  notion  of  man  being  created  in  the  “image”  of 
God.39 

Similarly,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (end  of  the  fourth  century)  uses  the  Empe¬ 
doclean  motif  when  saying  that  by  the  Divine  Spirit  within  him 
man  knows  God,  and  by  the  senses  which  are  part  of  his  earthly  nature  he 
knows  things  earthly.40  The  Biblical  notion  of  the  “Spirit”  is  woven  into 
the  discussion  but,  again,  the  homo  imago  Dei  concept  is  not  taken  into 
account.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  earlier  attempt  to  combine  the 
Delphic  maxim  with  the  homo  imago  Dei  motif,  though  without  any  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Empedoclean  principle.  It  occurs  in  Origen’s  homily  on  the 
verse,  Canticles  i:841  (translated  by  him:  “Unless  thou  know  thyself, 

31.  See  end  of  preceding  note. 

32.  Cf.  Emile  Brehier,  Chrysippe  et  CA?icien  Stoicism  (Paris,  1951),  p.  166. 

33.  “Quern  in  hoc  mundo  locum  deus  obtinet,  hunc  in  homine  animus”  (Seneca, 
Ep.  65,  quoted  by  Gronau,  Poseidonius ,  p.  165,  where  also  further  references  are  given). 
The  Talmudic  fivefold  comparison  of  God  and  the  soul  in  BT  Berakhot  10a  reflects  this 
Stoic  theme. 

34.  Cf.  Gronau,  Poseidonius ,  p.  165. 

35.  Chalcidii  Commentarius  in  Timaeum  Platonis  in  Fragment  a  Philosophorum  Graecorum, 
II,  226-227. 

36.  See  H.  A.  Wolfson,  Philo  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1947),  I,  387. 

37.  Ibid. 

38.  Chalcidius,  chap.  207. 

39.  He  quotes  the  Empedoclean  principle,  “ similia  non  nisi  a  similibus  suis  comprchendi ,” 
but  connects  it  only  with  the  Biblical  concept  of  the  inbreathing  of  the  Spirit  into  man. 

40.  Cf.  Gronau,  Poseidonius ,  p.  170,  where  the  relevant  passages  are  quoted. 

41.  See  Origen,  The  Song  of  Songs ,  Commentary  and  Homilies ,  trans.  and  annotated  by 
R.  P.  Lawson  (London,  1957),  pp.  128-139  (in  Ancient  Christian  Writers ,  no.  26).  See 
also  Walter  Volker,  Das  V ollkommenheitsideal  des  Origenes ,  in  Beitrage  zur  Ilistorischen 
Theologie  (Tubingen,  1931),  p.  23 ;  H.  Crouzel,  “  L’image  de  Dieu  dans  la  th£ologie  d’Ori- 
gene,”  Studia  Patristica,  ed.  K.  Aland-F.  L.  Cross  (Berlin,  1957),  II,  i94ff. 
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o  fair  one  among  women  .  .  The  Greek  maxim  “Know  thyself, ” 
Origen  declares,  had  been  anticipated  by  King  Solomon,  who  addresses 
the  soul:  “Unless  thou  hast  known  thyself  and  hast  recognized  whence 
the  ground  of  thy  beauty  proceeds — namely,  that  thou  wast  created  in  God’s 
image,  so  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  natural  beauty.  .  .”42  The  soul 
is  exhorted  to  know  “  both  what  she  is  in  herself,  and  how  she  is  actuated.”43 
The  first  of  the  two  tasks  is  not  immediately  explained.  All  interest  seems  to 
concentrate  on  the  second  aspect:  the  soul  should  examine  her  dispositions, 
inclinations,  and  actions.  “Know  thyself”  is  an  invitation  to  reflect  on 
one’s  moral  and  spiritual  condition.  But  the  soul  should  also  know  the 
Trinity  and  God’s  creation.  Knowing  the  creation  implies  “a  certain  self¬ 
perception”;  that  is,  “how  she  [scilicet,  the  soul]  is  constituted  in  herself” 
— reverting  to  the  first  of  the  two  tasks — “whether  her  being  is  corporeal  or 
incorporeal,  and  whether  it  is  simple,  or  consists  of  two  or  three  or  several 
elements,”  et  cetera.44  There  follows  a  listing  of  practically  the  whole 
gamut  of  problems  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  posed  in  Patristic  and  medieval 
psychology.  Origen’s  exegesis  of  Canticles  1:8  in  the  sense  of  “Know 
thyself”  has  a  solitary  later  parallel,  obviously  without  any  literary  con¬ 
nection,  in  a  passage  in  the  Zohar  Hadash  on  Canticles  which  will  be 
discussed  below.45 

In  Islam  the  Biblical  homo  imago  Dei  motif  had  found  expression  in  the 
hadith ,  “Allah  created  Adam  in  his  image,”  which  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  some  perplexity  and  conflict  among  the  theologians.46  Al-Ghazall 
accepted  it  as  authentic,  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  its  interpreta¬ 
tion.47  What  interests  us  here  is  the  way  he  combined  this  particular 
hadith  with  the  theme  of  self-knowledge.  This  he  did  in  his  esoteric  works, 
especially  in  the  Mishkat  al- Anwar  (“The  Niche  of  Lights”),  which  he 
wrote  toward  the  end  of  his  life.  It  is  in  this  fusion  of  the  two  hadiths , 
the  one  stemming  from  the  Biblical,  the  other  from  the  Hellenic  tradition, 
that  his  deepest  thought  on  the  subject  is  provoked.  In  his  early  Mizdn 
al-Amal  (“The  Balance  of  Action”)  he  interprets  the  hadith  on  self- 
knowledge  without  any  reference  to  the  image  motif.48  In  the  Iliya" 

42.  Origen,  The  Song  of  Songs ,  p.  128. 

43.  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

44.  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

45.  See  page  212. 

46.  Cf.  Farid  Jabre,  La  Notion  de  la  Macrifa  chez  Ghazali  (Beirut,  1958),  p.  86. 

47.  Cf.  Jabre,  La  Notion  de  la  Macrifa ,  pp.  86-108;  W.  H.  T.  Gairdner,  Al-Ghazzdlis 
Mishkat  Al-Aiiwar ,  A  Translation  with  Introduction  (London,  1924),  pp.  3 iff. ;  A.  J. 
Wensinck,  La  Pensee  de  Ghazzali  (Paris,  1940),  pp.  39ff. 

48.  Cf.  Mizdn  al-cAmaly  ed.  Kurdi  (Cairo,  1 3421^923]),  p.  18;  Hebrew  version,  Mozene 
§edeq ,  ed.  J.  Goldenthal  (Leipzig-Paris,  1839),  p.  28. 
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cUlum  al-Dxn ,  his  great  compendium  on  theology,  and  in  his  Kitab  al- 
Imla which  answers  some  doubts  concerning  a  certain  section  in  the 
Ihya\  he  elaborates  two  ways  of  interpreting  the  hadith  on  Adam’s  creation 
in  God’s  image  without  linking  them  with  the  theme  of  self-knowledge.49 
But  once  he  is  on  esoteric  ground,  he  connects  the  two.  This  happens  in  the 
Al-Madnun  al-saghiry50  one  of  the  books  “to  be  guarded  stingily  against 
those  unworthy  of  them,”  where  the  two  hadiths  are  placed  alongside 
each  other,  and  Ghazall  records  an  actual  question  asked  of  him:  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  “He  who  knows  himself  knows  his  Lord”  ? 
He  answers  that  things  are  known  by  virtue  of  kinship,  and  that  man  could 
not  know  his  Creator  by  knowing  himself  unless  a  certain  kinship  existed 
between  man  and  his  Creator.  This,  clearly,  is  an  echo  of  the  Empedoclean 
theory,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  utterance  of  al-Ghazall’s.  In  the 
Ihyct  (IV,  263)  he  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  loving  God  as  founded  on  a 
“hidden  correspondence”  between  God  and  man,51  and  in  his  Al-Maqsad 
al-asna  ft  asmct  Allah  al-husna  (“Exhortation  to  the  Imitation  of  the 
Divine  Qualities”)  he  develops  the  notion  of  a  “common  term”  existing 
between  God  and  man.52  But  in  the  Madnun  saghir  he  adds  that  the  kinship 
spoken  of  consists  in  man  being  a  microcosm  and,  more  specifically,  in 
possessing  a  soul  which  resembles  God.53 

The  microcosm  motif  is  one  which  seems  to  have  been  very  dear  to 
al-Ghazall.  We  find  it  in  the  Mizan  al-cAmal:  “  It  is  an  effect  of  the  mercy 
of  God  that  man  is  a  copy  en  miniature  of  the  form  of  the  universe;  by 
contemplating  it  he  comes  to  know  God.”54  The  Imla°  offers  a  detailed 
list  of  correspondences  between  man  as  a  microcosm  and  the  world  at 
large.55  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  knowledge  of  the  macrocosm  achieved 
by  introspection  can  yield  a  knowledge  of  God.  Al-Ghazall  therefore 
adds  that  it  is  the  soul  which  by  virtue  of  her  kinship  with  God  leads 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator.  The  soul,  he  says  distinctly,  and  hereby 
reflects  Plato’s  view,  is  the  essence  of  man,  and  thus  the  hadith  describing 
man  as  created  in  the  image  of  God  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the 

49.  Cf.  Iliya 3  cUlum  al-Din,  ed.  Halabi,  IV  (Cairo,  1352/1933),  pp.  215-216;  Kitab 
al-lmla\  printed  in  the  margin  of  Ihya° ,  I  (Cairo,  1346/1927),  pp.  138-141,  165-171. 
These  passages  are  reproduced  as  Appendices  1 1  and  12  in  Jab  re,  La  Notion  de  la  Macrifay 
pp.  186-193. 

50.  Cf.  Wensinck,  La  Pensee  de  Ghazzali,  pp.  40-42. 

51.  Iliya’,  IV,  263;  cf.  Jabre,  La  Notion  de  la  Macrifa ,  p.  88. 

52.  Cf.  Al-Maqsad ,  ed.  Sharaf  (Cairo,  1324/1905),  pp.  17-27;  cf.  Jabre,  La  Notion 
de  la  Macrifa,  p.  93. 

53.  Cf.  Wensinck,  La  Pensee  de  Ghazzali,  p.  40. 

54.  See  Note  48. 

55.  Cf.  Jabre,  La  Notion  de  la  Macrifa,  pp.  96-97. 
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soul  of  man.56  Hence,  we  conclude,  only  he  who  knows  his  soul  knows 
his  Lord. 

The  two  hadiths  are  even  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Mishkdt  al- Anwar 57 
where  the  theme  crops  up  again  and  again.  In  one  of  the  major  passages 
on  this  topic58  al-Ghazali  starts  out  by  explaining  that  Adam  was  created 
in  the  image  not  of  Allah  himself  but  of  “the  Merciful  One.”  A  distinction 
is  thus  drawn  between  God  in  his  transcendence  and  what  al-Ghazali  also 
calls  the  “Divine  Presence”  ( hadara ).  “For  it  was  the  Divine  mercy  that 
caused  the  image  of  the  Divine  Presence  to  be  in  that  ‘image.’  And  then 
Allah,  out  of  his  grace  and  mercy,  gave  Adam  a  summary  ‘image’  em¬ 
bracing  every  genus  and  species  in  the  whole  world,  insomuch  that  it  was 
as  if  Adam  were  all  that  was  in  the  world,  or  were  a  summarized  copy 
of  the  world.”  Adam  created  in  the  image  of  the  Merciful  One,  therefore, 
means  simply  that  his  being  a  microcosm  is  due  to  God’s  mercy.  We 
assume  that  the  exegesis  implied  in  this  view  is  identical  with  the  one 
offered  in  the  Irnla3:  “in  his  image”  signifies  the  macrocosm  which  is 
“his,”  that  is,  belongs  to  God;  as  distinct  from  the  other  (second)  exegesis 
which  interprets  “his”  image  as  God’s  attributes.59  Our  passage  in  the 
Mishkdt  would  seem  to  adopt  the  (first)  interpretation  and  to  elaborate 
it  in  the  sense  that  as  Adam’s  creation  in  the  image  of  the  macrocosm 
was  due  to  the  Divine  mercy,  the  hadith  may  also  be  understood  as  saying 
that  Adam  was  created  in  the  image  of  the  Merciful  One.  He  actually 
quotes  a  version  (according  to  Bukhari)  which  reads:  “Allah  created  Adam 
in  the  image  of  the  Merciful  One.”60  We  may  note  that  this  exegesis  or, 
for  that  matter,  this  text  is  already  presupposed  in  the  passage  in  the 
Mizan  al-cAmal  (quoted  above)  which  attributes  man’s  being  a  miniature 
copy  of  the  world  to  the  “effect  of  the  mercy  of  God.”  “But  for  this 
mercy,”  al-Ghazali  says  in  the  Mishkdt  passage,  “no  son  of  Adam  would 
be  capable  of  knowing  his  Lord;  for  ‘only  he  who  knows  himself  knows 
his  Lord.’”61  Thus  the  two  hadiths  are  once  more  connected  with  each 

56.  Cf.  Wensinck,  La  Pensee  de  Ghazzali ,  p.  42. 

57.  Gairdner’s  translation  is  based  on  the  text  of  the  Cairo  edition  of  1322/1903; 
see  Al-GhazzalV  s  Mishkdt ,  p.  1,  note  1;  Jabre’s  analysis  on  the  text  in  Al-Jawdhir  H- 
ghawali ,  pp.  110—146;  cf.  his  La  Notion  de  la  Macrifa ,  p.  142.  The  work  was  rendered 
twice  in  Hebrew.  The  third  section  of  Isaac  ben  Joseph  al-Fazi’s  version  has  been  published 
by  L.  Dukes,  Shire  Shelotno,  pp.  ix— xiii,  90.  M.  Steinschneider  quotes  Johanan  Alemano’s 
comparison  of  al-Ghazali’s  grading  of  lights  with  the  kabbalistic  doctrine  (Hebr.  Vber- 
setzungen ,#  196,  p.  346). 

58.  Cf.  Gairdner,  Al-GhazzalV s  Mishkat}  pp.  75-76. 

59.  Cf.  Jabre,  La  Notion  de  la  Macrifa ,  pp.  89-90. 

60.  Cf.  Gairdner,  Al-GhazzalV s  Mishkdt ,  p.  76. 

61.  Ibid. 
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other.  The  microcosm  motif,  it  would  appear,  holds  the  key  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  hadith  on  self-knowledge. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story  in  this  highly  esoteric  treatise.  In  an 
earlier  passage  of  the  same  work62  al-Ghazall  discusses  the  “light”  of  the 
intellect  ( al-aql ).  “In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  [scilicet,  intellect]  ascends 
to  the  highest  heavens  above,  in  another  instant  to  the  confines  of  the  earth 
beneath  .  .  .  For  it  is  a  pattern  or  sample  of  the  attributes  of  Allah.  Now  the 
sample  must  be  commensurate  with  the  original,  even  though  it  does  not 
rise  to  the  degree  of  equality  with  it.  And  this  may  move  you  to  set  your 
mind  to  work  upon  the  true  meaning  of  the  tradition :  ‘Allah  created  Adam 
after  his  own  likeness. ’”  It  is  to  be  noted  that  here  the  hadith  is  quoted 
differently  from  the  usual  text.  Obviously,  a  new  exegesis  is  worked  into  the 
quotation.  Allah  created  Adam  after  his  own  likeness.  We  may  recognize 
in  this  exegesis  the  one  offered  as  a  second  possibility  in  the  Imla°:  “his” 
image  meaning  the  image  of  God’s  own  attributes.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
intellect  which  is  here  described  as  being  in  the  image  of  God.  This 
links  up  with  the  passage  in  the  Madniin  saghlr  which  speaks  of  the  soul  as 
the  true  essence  of  man.  Man  in  the  image  of  God  here,  therefore,  means 
the  intellect  as  “a  pattern  of  the  attributes  of  Allah.”  And  our  mind  that  is 
to  be  set  working  on  this  new  interpretation  is  directed  toward  the  mystery 
of  the  intellect  as  a  spiritual  “light.”  Al-Ghazall  refuses,  at  this  stage, 
to  be  drawn  more  deeply  into  the  matter.63 

There  is,  however,  a  third  passage  in  the  Mishkat 64  which  brings  us  to  the 
acme  of  al-Ghazalf  s  mystical  interpretation  of  the  hadith  on  self-knowledge. 
It  relates  to  the  experience  of  mystical  union.  In  that  experience  man  may, 
like  the  Prophet,  become  so  fully  immersed  in  the  Divine  Unity  as  to  utter 
in  rapture:  “I  have  become  His  hearing  whereby  He  heareth,  His  vision 
whereby  He  seeth,  His  tongue  wherewith  He  speaketh”;  or  as  to  exclaim, 
like  al-Hallaj,  “I  am  the  ONE  REAL!”;  or,  like  another,  “Glory  be  to 
ME!”  Al-Ghazall  sees  in  this  assertion  of  identity  with  Allah  a  self- 
delusion  comparable  to  mistaking  the  form  seen  in  a  mirror  for  the  mirror 
itself.65  Yet,  as  W.  H.  T.  Gairdner  remarked,66  the  Mishkat  could  have  been 
written  only  after  al-Ghazall  had  been  deep  in  the  study  of  al-Hallaj, 
and  “his  inmost  thought  may  have  been,  ‘Perhaps  al-Hallaj  has  pene¬ 
trated  here  to  something  of  what  the  Koran  itself  left  obscure.  I  neither 

62.  Gairdner,  Al-GhazzdlVs  Mishkat ,  p.  48. 

63.  Ibid. 

64.  Gairdner,  Al-GhazzdlVs  Mishkat ,  pp.  64-65;  see  also  pp.  60-61. 

65.  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

66.  Ibid.,  pp.  33-34. 
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assert  nor  deny.’”  We  have  to  bear  this  thought  in  mind  when  contem¬ 
plating  al-Ghazall  s  final  hint  at  what  the  hadith  on  homo  imago  Dei  may 
mean:  From  that  heaven  of  intellect  he  \scilicety  the  mystic]  fares  upward 
to  the  limit  of  the  ascension  of  created  things  .  .  .  thereafter  ‘settleth  he 
himself  on  the  throne’  of  the  Divine  Unity,  and  therefrom  ‘taketh  com¬ 
mand’  throughout  his  storied  heavens.  Well  might  one,  in  looking  upon 
such  an  one,  apply  to  him  the  saying,  ‘Allah  created  Adam  after  the  image 
of  the  Merciful  One.’”  There  is  the  sobering  afterthought  that  such  an 
interpretation  stands  condemned  just  like  the  self-delusory  “I  am  the 
ONE  REAL”  or  “Glory  be  to  ME.”67  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  al- 
Ghazall  considered,  albeit  for  a  fleeting  moment  and  with  great  hesitation, 
the  possibility  of  understanding  the  hadith  about  man  being  in  the  image  of 
God  and,  obviously,  also  the  hadith  about  self-knowledge,  in  terms  of  an 
ultimate  identity. 

Although  al-Ghazall  rejects  the  claim  of  the  mystic  to  union  with  Allah, 
he  seems  to  suggest  that  in  the  experience  described  the  human  intellect 
merges  with  the  supernal  Intellect.  In  the  third  section  of  the  Mishkdt , 
which  deals  with  the  degrees  of  ascent,  the  third  grade  is  said  to  be  reached 
when  God  (“the  Lord”)  is  conceived  in  terms  of  the  Vicegerent,  the  first 
Mover  of  the  Heavens,  who  is,  however,  but  one  of  His  creatures,  an 
Angel  who  issues  the  command  (amr),  and  is  “the  Obeyed  One”  ( al - 
Muta:,).G 8  Gairdner  has  argued  that  this  Vicegerent  is  the  Spirit  of  Allah, 
the  Divine  Word  of  Command  or  Logos  but  does  not  include,  as  R. 
Nicholson  had  suggested,  the  archetypal  spirit  of  Muhammad,  the  Heaven¬ 
ly  Man,  nor,  as  L.  Massignon  had  proposed,  the  figure  of  the  qntb  (“axis”) 
as  embodied  in  an  earthly  mystic  who,  unknown  to  the  world,  administers 
the  affairs  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.69 

We  suggest  that  this  figure  of  “the  Obeyed  One”  is  identical  with  Philo’s 
Logos  as  “ruler”  and  “second  God”  in  whose  image  man  is  created  (man 
thus  being  an  image  of  the  image  of  God),70  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  the 
archetypal  man.  Moreover,  he  is  identical  also  with  the  Plotinian  Intellect, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Jabre.71  In  his  Kitdib  al-Macdrif  al- 
caqliyya72  al-Ghazali  quotes  a  hadith  of  Neoplatonic  origin  in  which  the 

67.  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

68.  Ibid.,  p.  96. 

69.  Cf.  Gairdner,  Al-GhazzdlV  s  Mishkdt,  pp.  10-25. 

70.  Cf.  H.  A.  Wolfson,  Philo,  I,  339,  234. 

71.  Cf.  Jabre,  La  Notion  de  la  Macrifa,  p.  107. 

72.  Cf.  M.  Asm  Palacios,  La  Espiritnalidad  de  Algazel,  III  (Madrid,  1936),  254-255; 
Dario  Cabanelas,  “Un  Opusculo  inedito  de  Algazel,”  Al-Andalus,  21:28  (1956). 
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Intellect  is  described  as  the  first  of  God’s  creations.  He  says  of  this  Intellect 
(which  obviously  represents  the  Plotinian  Novs)  that  it  knows  its  Lord , 
humbly  obeying  His  command,  and  exercising  dominion  over  the  decrees 
of  Providence  and  the  mystery  of  predestination  contained  in  the  Word 
( kalima )  of  the  Creator.  The  supernal  Intellect,  thus,  possess  the  features 
of  the  Vicegerent  (“exercising  dominion”)  and  of  the  Muted  who  is  obeyed 
because  he  obeys  the  Divine  Command.  What  is  of  particular  interest 
to  us  here  is  the  characterization  of  this  figure  as  “knowing  its  Lord.” 
This  phrase  is  clearly  taken  from  the  hadith ,  “He  who  knows  himself 
knows  his  Lord.”  Intellect,  knowing  itself,  knows  its  Lord. 

If  we  put  all  the  threads  together,  the  final  interpretation  of  the  two 
hadiths  as  implied  in  al-Ghazali’s  doctrine  is  as  follows.  Man  is  essentially 
intellect.  He  is  created  in  the  image  of  the  Merciful  One,  which  we  take 
to  signify  the  supernal  intellect  or  Vicegerent.  In  the  act  of  union  the  mystic 
becomes  identical  with  this  supernal  intellect  and,  like  it,  by  virtue  of  the 
intellect’s  self-knowledge  knows  his  Lord.  But  as  experience  shows,  the 
mystic  rather  tends  to  mistake  this  identity  with  the  Intellect  for  one  with 
Allah  Himself.  Here  the  danger  lurks  which  al-Ghazall  tries  to  warn 
against. 

Ibn  al-cArabi  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  al-Hallaj  and  al-Ghazall. 
The  soul  or  self  referred  to  in  the  hadith  formulae  is  the  Intellect  ( caql ); 
it  is  the  “Pen,”  a  symbol  of  the  “handwriting  of  Allah,”  by  which,  in  a 
passage  in  the  Mishkat ,  al-Ghazall  had  described  Adam’s  form;  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  Allah,  again  as  in  al-Ghazall.  There  is  also  the  reference  to  the 
mystic’s  “settling  oneself  on  the  throne”  as  expressed  by  al-Hallaj.73 
But  Ibn  al-cArabI  goes  beyond  al-Ghazall  in  identifying  the  perfect  soul 
or  self  with  the  Vicegerent  of  God  on  earth.  Here  he  resumes  entirely 
al-Hallaj ’s  tradition  which  saw  in  the  perfect  saint  a  semi-divine  power 
put  in  charge  of  the  governance  of  the  world,  and  who  taught  that  the  saint 
becomes  al-Mutad  (the  Obeyed  One)  and  Outb  (Axis)  of  his  time.74  In  a 
more  specific  sense  Muhammad  is  the  “perfect  man,”  the  Logos  prof  or  ikos 
of  Christian  theology.75  But  potentially  every  man  is  a  claimant,  as  it  were, 
to  the  throne.  For  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God.76  “God  formed  a 
knowledge  of  Plimself;  thereby  He  knew  the  world,  and  for  this  reason, 


73.  See  Kitdb  cuqlat  al-mustazvfiz  (ed.  Nyberg),  p.  52. 

74.  Cf.  Gairdner,  Al-GhazzalVs  Mishkat,  pp.  1 4fF. ;  R.  A.  Nicholson,  The  Idea  of 
Personality  in  Sufism  (Cambridge,  1923),  pp.  44ff. 

75.  Cf.  H.  S.  Nyberg’s  account  in  his  Introduction  to  Kleinere  Schriften  des  Ibn 
Al-cArabi,  pp.  iooff. 

76.  Kitdb  cuqlat  .  .  .,  p.  45. 
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it  emerged  in  a  Form  [sura].  And  God  created  man  as  an  exalted  design 
by  summarizing  the  ideas  [martini]  of  the  macrocosm,  and  made  him  a 
manuscript  containing  in  miniature  everything  in  the  macrocosm.  .  . 
With  regard  to  him  the  Prophet  has  said,  God  created  Adam  after  His 
own  image.”77  Now,  “he  who  has  his  existence  in  the  form  of  something, 
contains  that  something  in  his  form  so  that  by  the  very  same  act  by  which 
he  perceives  his  own  form  he  perceives  also  that  in  whose  form  he  exists.”78 
Hence,  he  who  knows  himself  knows  his  Lord.79  God,  man,  and  world 
coincide.  They  are  three  aspects  of  the  same  entity,  and  man  is  the  con¬ 
necting  link.  Man  who  is  created  in  the  image  of  God  is  the  throne  upon 
which  Allah  is  seated,  while  the  physical  world  is  the  throne  on  which  the 
Merciful  seats  himself.  The  Merciful  is  the  Logos ,  the  Spirit  of  Allah,  the 
perfect  man,  Muhammad,  and  ideally  man  as  such.80 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Plato’s  interpretation  of  the  Delphic  maxim  to  the 
complex  pattern  of  al-Ghazali’s  and  Ibn  al-cArabI’s  mystical  under¬ 
standing  of  the  hadlth  formula.  The  Philonic  Logos ,  the  mythological 
Adam  Qadmon  motif,  Neoplatonic  elements,  and  Biblical  notions  as 
reflected  in  the  Qur’an  and  the  Hadlth  have  a  share  in  it.  The  position  is 
somewhat  similar  in  medieval  Jewish  mysticism.  Here  too  a  variety  of 
motifs,  developed  from  Neoplatonic,  Gnostic,  and  other  late-Hellenistic 
sources,  overlay  the  original  Platonic  theme  of  the  soul’s  kinship  with  God, 
and  enter  into  combination  with  the  Biblical  idea  of  man’s  creation  in  the 
image  of  God.  But  there  is  little  stress  here  on  self-knowledge,  although — 
as  we  shall  see — this  aspect  is  not  entirely  missing  and,  in  fact,  somehow 
continues  to  loom  in  the  background  even  where  it  is  not  articulated. 

The  Sefer  Bahir  (#55)  sees  in  the  seven  (or  six)  limbs  of  the  body  of 
man  an  image  of  the  seven  (six)  lower  Sefirot  or  six  mystical  Days  of  Crea¬ 
tion,  and  applies  to  this  analogy  the  verse,  “  For  in  the  image  of  God  made 
He  man”  (Genesis  9:6).  This  passage  is  reflected  in  Tiqqune  Ha-Zohar 
(130  b),  where  it  is  said:  “The  limbs  of  man  are  all  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  Beginning  [cal  sidre  bereshit ]” — that  is,  of  the  mystical  days  of  crea¬ 
tion  which  are  identical  with  the  six  lower  Sefirot — “and  man  is  therefore 
called  a  microcosm  [cola??i  qatan ].”81  The  mystical  interpretation  of  the 

77.  Cf.  Nyberg’s  translation  and  discussion  of  this  text,  Kleiner e  Schriften,  pp.  98ff. 

78.  Cf.  Kitab  3 insha 3  al-dawd'ir,  p.  15  (quoted  and  discussed  by  Nyberg,  Kleinere 
Schriften ,  pp.  99ff.). 

79.  Kitab  HnshaT  al-dawdHr,  p.  18;  Kitab  cuqlat  .  .  .,  p.  52;  Kitab  al-tadbirat,  p.  209. 
See  Nyberg,  Kleinere  Schrifteii ,  p.  100. 

80.  Cf.  Nyberg,  Kleinere  Schriften,  p.  101. 

81.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  term  is  preserved  in  its  Hebrew  form,  although  the 
context  is  in  Aramaic. 
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microcosm  motif82  becomes  increasingly  important  and  furnishes  one  of 
the  decisive  aspects  for  the  kabbalistic  exegesis  of  the  Genesis  passages 
speaking  about  man  being  made  in  the  image  of  God.  The  most  outspoken 
passage — which  is  significant  also  because  of  its  clear  reference  to  the 
theme  of  self-knowledge  leading  to  the  knowledge  of  God — is  found  in  the 
Sefer  Temiinah  (Lemberg,  1892,  fol.  25a-b):  “The  Sefirot  which  are  the 
image  [demut]  of  man — for  man  is  a  microcosm  [cola?n  qatan ]  according  to 
‘Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  in  our  likeness’ — are  seven  Forms,  and 
the  soul  [ha-neshamah ]  is  in  the  body  and  is  the  hidden  light  which  is  in  his 
head.  For  in  it  [scilicet,  the  body]  is  the  mystery  of  the  ‘small  image’ 
[temunah  qetanah] ,  for  it  is  written,  ‘And  from  my  flesh  I  behold  God’; 
and  the  mystery  of  the  ‘supernal  image’  [temunah  celyonah\.”  The  quota¬ 
tion  of  Job  19:26  (see  above,  Page  198)  immediately  links  the  kabbalistic 
notion  expounded  here  with  the  philosophical  tradition  in  medieval  Judaism 
which  uses  this  verse  as  locus  probans  for  the  concept  of  self-knowledge 
leading  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  Sefer  Temiinah  thus  implies  that 
from  the  mystical  understanding  of  the  human  body  one  may  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  the  “supernal  Image”  which  is  the  world  of  the  Sefirot. 
In  making  the  contemplation  of  the  body  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  Sefirotic  realm  the  Sefer  Temunah  obviously  follows  the 
precedent  of  the  Sefer  Bahir.  Other  kabbalistic  passages  describe  the 
totality  of  man  (body  and  soul)  as  comprising  both  the  supernal  and  lower 
grades  of  existence.  Thus  Isaac  the  Blind  says  in  his  Commentary  on  Sefer 
Yesirah 83  that  “Man  is  a  great  seal  in  which  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  totality  of  all  created  things,  are  contained.”  Man  is  “composed  of  the 
supernal  and  the  lower  [forces],  and  he  belongs  to  the  world,  the  year  and 
the  soul  [colam,  shanah ,  nefesh ].  For  all  that  is  in  the  world  is  in  the  year, 
and  all  that  is  in  the  world  and  in  the  year  is  in  the  soul.”84  There  are  also 
several  Zohar  passages  which  speak  of  man  as  a  totality  “comprising 
everything”:  that  is,  both  the  supernal  and  lower  grades.85  Likewise  in 
Menahem  Recanati’s  Sefer  Tacame  Ha-Miswot  (Basle,  1581,  fol.  2b): 

82.  As  distinct  from  its  use  in  philosophical  literature,  which  will  be  investigated 
below  (Section  2). 

83.  MS.  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati,  fols.  35,  36. 

84.  Quoted  in  part  by  J.  Tishby,  Periish  Ha-Aggadot  Le-Rabbi  cAzriel  (Jerusalem, 
I945)>  P-  5>  n-  7*  together  with  parallels  from  the  writings  of  cEzra  ben  Solomon,0  Azriel  of 
Gerona,  and  Nahmanides;  and  by  G.  Scholem,  Reshit  Ha-Qabbalah  (Tel- Aviv,  1948), 
p.  1 14.  The  analogy  between  mundus  ( colam ),  annus  (shanah),  homo  (nefesh),  which  is 
one  of  the  themes  of  Sefer  Yesirah  (chap,  iii),  is  a  variant  of  the  microcosm-macrocosm 
motif  which  has  a  parallel  in  Isidor  of  Seville,  as  J.  G.  Weiss  has  suggested  (in  a  lecture 
at  the  Institute  of  Jewish  Studies,  Manchester,  in  1959). 

85.  Zohar ,  II,  75b;  III,  117a,  141b. 
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“All  that  exists  of  all  created  beings  is  in  the  image  [cinyan  dugma 3]  of  the 
Ten  Ineffable  [belimah]86  Sefirot ,  and  when  man  below  came  to  be  created, 
he  was  made  in  the  image  of  the  supernal  Form  [ha-surah  ha-celydnah\y 
the  Ten  Sefirot  being  formed  (mesuyyar]  in  him.”87  Yet  other  passages 
are  content  to  leave  it  open  as  to  whether  the  reference  is  to  man  as  a 
totality  of  body  and  soul  or  to  him  qua  soul  alone.  Thus,  we  hear  simply 
that  “  God  created  man  in  His  image,  in  the  manner  [ke-gazvna]  of  the  Ten 
Sefirot ”  ( Tiqqune  Ha-Zohary  90b).  Still  another  passage  says  distinctly 
that  only  the  soul  resembles  the  supernal  world,  while  the  body  is  not 
worthy  of  being  united  to  the  supernal,  although  the  image  of  the  body  too 
is  fashioned  in  the  mystery  of  the  supernal  ( Zohar ,  I,  140a). 

A  decidedly  Platonic  view  is  taken  by  Moses  de  Leon  in  his  Hebrew 
writings  and  taken  over  into  the  Zohar  when  man  is  said  to  be  identical 
with  the  soul.88  An  exposition  of  this  view  occurs  in  the  Sefer  Sheqel 
Ha-Oodesh  (ed.  Greenup,  pages  33-34):  “They  said  that  He,  blessed  be 
His  Name,  created  man  in  the  ‘image  and  likeness’  and  fashioned  him 
in  the  supernal  Form,  as  He  says,  ‘And  God  created  man  in  His  image’  .  .  . 
They  said  in  [the  exposition  of]  the  mysteries  of  the  Torah89  that  the 
intellectual  Form  [ha- surah  ha-sikhllt ]  which  is  in  man  is  the  one  called 
‘man’;  for  skin,  flesh  and  bones  are  but  the  garment  of  man.  Therefore, 
they  said,  it  is  written  (Job  10: 11),  ‘Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  skin  and 
flesh,  and  knit  me  together  with  bones  and  sinews.’  And  if  skin  and  flesh 
are  the  garment,  consider  who  is  the  man.”  Similarly  in  the  Sefer  Ha - 
Mishqal  (Basle,  1608,  fol.  1  Cd,  2  Cb):  “One  has  to  search  and  inquire 


86.  On  the  term  belimah ,  see  G.  Scholem,  Major  Trends  hi  Jezvish  Mysticism  (New 
York,  1946),  p.  77. 

87.  Similarly  in  Recanati’s  Perush  Ha-Tefildt  (quoted  from  MS.  Munich,  112  in  M. 
Steinschneider’s  Die  Hebrdischen  Handschriften  .  .  .  Miinchen,  1895,  pp.  69ff.):  “In  all 
created  beings  is  something  ( Hnyan )  corresponding  to  the  Ten  Sefirot ,  like  the  shadow 
following  the  form.” 

88.  Cf.  Zohar ,  I,  20b,  22b;  the  main  passage  is  Zohar ,  II,  75b~76a,  which  has  striking 
parallels  in  the  texts  quoted  above.  The  term  “the  inner  man”  goes  back  to  Porphyry’s 
On  “Knozv  Thyself ”  (see  Note  24),  ed.  Meineke,  i,  334:  “Such  is  the  precision  of  Plato 
who  sought  most  eagerly  to  know  himself  above  all  other  things  .  .  .  and  again  to  know 
himself  wholly  in  order  that  the  immortal  inner  man  might  be  known  and  the  outer  man 
which  is  an  image  might  not  be  unknown,  and  that  the  things  which  make  a  difference 
to  these  might  become  well  known.  For  an  all-perfect  mind  makes  a  difference  to  the 
inner  part  of  us,  in  which  Man  himself  is,  and  of  which  each  one  of  us  is  an  image.” 

For  Plotinus’  discussion  of  Plato’s  view,  see  Enn.,  I,  3,  3 ;  VI,  7,  5 ;  for  his  assertion  that 
the  soul  is  man,  see  Enn.y  III,  5,  5;  IV,  7,  1;  for  his  use  of  the  term  “image”  in  this 
connection,  see  Enn.y  VI,  4,  10,  16.  Plotinus  does  not,  however,  use  the  term  “inner 
man.”  It  occurs  in  St.  Augustine’s  Confessiones,  X,  6,  9. 

89.  Clearly  a  reference  to  the  Zohar  passages  quoted  in  the  preceding  Note. 
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as  to  who  is  the  ‘man/  whether  it  is  the  body  or  the  Form.  To  say  that  of 
the  body  that  comes  from  a  fetid  drop  and  which  is  flesh  [destined  to  be¬ 
come]  full  of  worms  and  maggots,  it  is  said,  ‘  In  the  image  of  God  created 
He  him/  is,  Heaven  forfend,  something  that  will  never  occur  to  a  wise 
man.  And  they  said  in  [the  exposition  of]  the  mysteries  of  the  Torah,90 
‘Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  skin  and  flesh’  etc. — If  skin  and  flesh  are  the 
garment,  consider  who  is  the  ‘man.’  He  is  what  matters  \ha-ciqqar]}  and 
skin  and  flesh  are  but  the  garment  and  the  covering  accruing  to  man.” 
The  passage  goes  on  to  say  that  only  the  “inner  man”  is  in  the  image  of 
God.  There  is,  however,  a  sequel  to  the  former  passage  in  which  it  is 
explained  in  terms  of  the  most  profound  secrecy  that  the  inner  man  is 
arranged  in  three  distinct  orders  ( tiqqumm ) — that  is,  three  souls:  nefesh 
(appetitive  soul),  ruah  (vital  spirit)  and  neshamah  (intelligent  soul)91 — 
and  that  this  threefold  structure  of  the  soul  has  its  prototype  in  the  Heaven¬ 
ly  Man  ( Adam  Oadmon  or  Sefirot)  of  whom  it  is  said:  “And  upon  the 
likeness  of  the  throne  was  a  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man  upon  it 
above”  (Ezekiel  i :  26).  This  introduces  the  Ezekiel  passage  as  an  elaboration 
of  the  Genesis  verses  speaking  of  man  as  in  the  image  of  God.  cAzriel  of 
Gerona  too  says  in  his  Perush  cEser  Sefirot  (ed.  Goldberg,  4b)  that  the 
doctrine  ascribing  “a  measure  of  limit  and  corporeality”  to  the  Sefirot 
occurs  in  the  Torah  (“in  our  image,  after  our  likeness”),  in  the  Prophets 
(“and  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne,”  et  cetera)  and  in  the  words  of  the 
Sages,  the  latter  being  a  reference  to  the  ShVur  Ooniah .92  This  aspect  is, 
however,  not  touched  upon  in  the  Sefer  Ha-Mishqal ,  which  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  and  its  fate  after  death.  In 
posing  the  problems  of  the  mystery  of  the  soul  ( sod  ha-neshamah)  it  reveals 
a  truly  Platonic  concern  with  self-knowledge,  and  in  comparing  the  soul 
with  God  it  stresses  in  rather  homely  fashion  the  kinship  of  God  and  the 
soul:  “Even  as  God  sees  and  is  not  seen,  the  soul  sees  and  is  not  seen,” 
et  cetera.93  It  is  with  this  Stoic-Talmudic  aspect  of  the  kinship  between 

90.  See  preceding  Note. 

91.  For  the  psychology  of  the  Zohar ,  see  Scholem,  Major  Trends ,  pp.  24off. ;  R.  J.  Z. 
Werblowsky,  “Philo  and  the  Zohar,”  JJS  10:38-44,  112-114  (i959)- 

92.  The  linking  of  the  Genesis  passage  with  the  ShFiir  Qotnah  mysticism  shows  the 
radical  possibilities  inherent  in  the  homo  imago  Dei  concept  and  throws  into  bold  relief 
the  reticence  with  which  this  notion  is  treated  in  classical  Rabbinic  sources.  For  the 
Rabbinic  attitude,  see  A.  Geiger’s  note  on  selem  °elohitti  in  Osar  Nehtnad ,  ed.  I.  Blumen- 
feld,  III  (Vienna,  i860),  4-6,  1 19.  On  the  ShFtir  Qotnah  see  G.  Scholem,  Jewish  Gnosticism , 
Merkabah  Mysticism ,  and  Talmudic  Tradition  (New  York,  i960),  pp.  36-42,  and  Saul 
Lieberman’s  Appendix,  pp.  1 24-125. 

93.  Sefer  ha-Mishqal,  fol.  2  C  2. 
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the  two  in  view  that  he  finally  interprets  the  Biblical  notion  of  man  being 
created  in  the  image  of  God.94 

We  conclude  this  account  by  quoting  the  passage  from  the  Zoliar 
Hadash  (Warsaw  ed.,  70b)  on  Canticles  to  which  a  fleeting  reference 
has  already  been  made  (see  above,  Page  202)  in  connection  with  Ori- 
gen’s  exegesis  of  Canticles  1:8.  It  presents  a  curious  mixture  of  motifs  and 
thereby  shows  the  extent  to  which  kabbalistic  texts  are  prone  to  gather 
their  material  from  a  variety  of  sources:  “The  wisdom  which  man  requires: 
Firstly  to  know  and  contemplate  the  mystery  of  his  Lord  [rdza  de-mare ], 
and,  secondly,  to  know  himself  [le-nimdaQ  le  le-gufe ].”  This  interprets  the 
Biblical  verse,  Canticles  1 : 8  (°im  Id  tedeH  lakh  lia-yafah  ba-nashim ,  et 
cetera)  in  the  same  way  in  which  Origen  had  understood  lakh  as  an  object 
in  the  reflexive  sense,  meaning  the  “self”  or  the  “soul.”  The  reference 
to  God  as  “his  Lord”  recalls  the  hadith  use  of  rabbahu.  Knowing  oneself 
and  knowing  one’s  Lord  are  coupled  together  as  in  the  hadith  formula. 
The  text  continues:  “And  to  make  himself  aware  who  he  is” — this  is  the 
question  we  met  twice  in  Moses  de  Leon — “and  how  he  was  created; 
whence  he  comes  and  whither  he  goes” — quoting  the  well-known  passage 
in  A bot  3,  1  which  reflects  Gnostic  influence,  as  S.  Lieberman  has  shown 
in  his  valuable  paper  published  in  this  volume95 — “and  how  his  body  has 
been  arranged  [tiqquna  de-gufa  he^akh  ittaqen ]” — This  reflects  a  philo¬ 
sophical  motif  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  below  (Pages  214,  218, 
221):  from  the  arrangement  of  his  body  man  can  infer  the  wisdom  of  his 
Maker.  The  term  tiqquna  used  in  our  passage  has  a  precedent  in,  for  example, 
Samuel  ben  Nissim  Masnut’s  Macyan  Ganim  (twelfth  century),  where  the 
meaning  of  Job  19:26,  “From  my  flesh  I  behold  God,”  is  explained: 
“From  the  formation  of  my  limbs  and  from  the  arrangement  of  my  body 
[we-taqqanat  gufi] — contemplating  them — I  behold  God”  (ed.  Buber,  61). 
The  text  goes  on:  “And  how  he  is  destined  to  appear  in  judgment  before 
the  King  of  the  universe” — reverting  to  the  Abot  passage  (“and  before 
Whom  thou  wilt  render  account  and  reckoning”).  That  the  theme  from 
Abot  and  the  philosophical  motif  are  merely  interjected  becomes  apparent 
from  the  resumption  of  the  original  subject  of  self-knowledge  in  what 
follows:  “And,  secondly,  to  know  and  contemplate  the  mysteries  of  the 
soul ;  what  this  soul  in  him  is,  and  whence  it  comes,  and  why  it  entered  this 
body,  a  fetid  drop,  which  is  here  today  and  in  the  grave  tomorrow.  More¬ 
over,  to  contemplate  this  and  know  the  world  in  which  he  finds  himself, 

94.  For  this  theme,  see  above,  Page  200,  and  n.  33. 

95.  Pages  123-141. 
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and  why  it  has  been  established.  And  afterward  to  contemplate  the  supernal 
mysteries  \be-rdzin  cilaTn\  of  the  supernal  world  to  become  aware  of  his 
Lord  [le-mare].”  One  looks  in  vain  in  this  entire  passage  for  any  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  theme  of  self-knowledge  as  a  road  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
or  the  supernal  world.  The  two  kinds  of  knowledge  are  coordinated  rather 
than  causally  related.  But  there  is  still  vaguely  discernible  in  this  discussion 
the  outline  of  the  two-stage  formula  connecting  man’s  self-knowledge 
with  the  knowledge  of  God. 

2.  The  Microcosm  Motif.  In  the  Platonic  tradition,  which  has  just  been 
analyzed,  knowing  God  proceeds  from  knowing  one’s  soul  (or  vice  versa), 
and  the  “self”  which  the  Delphic  oracle  bids  us  know  is  not  the  body  nor 
the  totality  of  soul  and  body  but  the  soul  alone.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this 
tradition  that  St.  Augustine  could  say:  “Deum  et  animam  scire  cupio: 
Nihilne  plus  ?  Nihil  omnino.”96  In  tracing  this  line  of  thought  in  medieval 
Islam  and  Judaism  we  noticed  the  intrusion  upon  it  of  the  Neoplatonic 
concept  of  the  Intellect  as  the  archetype  of  the  truly  divine  soul.  This 
development  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  next  section  (3).  We  also 
came  across  the  microcosm  motif,  which  extends  the  base  of  the  desired 
knowledge  of  God  to  include  the  body  beside  the  soul.  Jewish  mysticism, 
we  saw,  wavers  uneasily  between  the  purely  Platonic  approach  and  an 
attempt  to  see  in  the  totality  of  man  as  body  plus  soul  an  image  of  the 
Divine  realm  of  the  Sefirot .  The  microcosm  motif  is  used  here  in  a  pro¬ 
foundly  mystical  sense,  which  completely  annihilates  any  Gnostic  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  body.  This  line  of  approach  shall  not  be  pursued  further. 
We  propose,  instead,  to  investigate  the  microcosm  idea  as  reflected  in  the 
philosophical  literature  of  medieval  Islam  and  Judaism  and  to  do  so  only 
insofar  as  this  idea  is  linked  with  the  theme  of  self-knowledge  and 
the  knowledge  of  God. 

Speaking  about  the  microcosm-macrocosm  motif,  A.-J.  Festugiere 
says,  “There  is  no  more  famous  image  in  antiquity,  amongst  Christians 
and  pagans,  and  it  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  Middle  Ages.”97 
(He  should  have  included  “Jews”  in  the  Hellenistic  as  well  as- medieval 
period,  as  will  be  shown  below.)  It  is  found  in  Democritus  (fragment  34 
Diels),  Aristotle  ( Physics ,  VIII,  2,  252b,  26-27),  and  there  is  an  allusion 
to  it  in  Plato  ( Timaeus ,  30  D;  44  D).  According  to  the  Vita  Anonymi  of 


96.  Soliloquies ,  i,  7;  De  ordine,  2,  30,  44,  47;  De  quantitate  animae ,  24E,  et  passim. 

97.  A.-J.  Festugiere,  La  Revelation  d’Hermes  Trismegiste ,  2nd  ed.  (Paris,  1949)  I,  92- 
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Pythagoras,98  “Man  is  called  puKpos  /cdcr/xo?  not  because  he  consists  of  the 
four  elements — this  applies  also  to  each  of  the  animals,  even  to  the  lowest — 
but  because  he  possesses  all  potencies  (Sum/xet?)  of  the  cosmos.  For  in 
the  cosmos  are  the  gods  and  also  the  four  elements,  and  [in  it]  are  also  the 
irrational  animals  and  the  plants.  All  these  potencies  man  possesses.  For 
he  has  the  divine  rational  potency;  he  has  the  nature  of  the  elements,  the 
potency  of  nourishment,  growth  and  reproduction.”  There  existed,  then,  a 
tradition  tracing  this  motif  back  to  Pythagoras.99  It  is  this  tradition  which 
underlies  al-Shahrastani’s  account  of  Pythagoras’  doctrine:  “He  says  that 
in  his  natural  disposition  man  corresponds  to  the  whole  world,  and  is  a 
microcosm,  whereas  the  world  is  a  Great  Man.”100  Possibly  Aristotle 
drew  on  that  tradition  when  using  the  terms  “small  world”  and  “large 
world”  as  current  concepts,  and  Philo  distinctly  re-echoes  it  when  re¬ 
cording  the  opinion  of  “some”  who  “have  ventured  to  affirm  that  the  tiny 
animal  man  is  equal  to  the  whole  world,  because  each  consists  of  body  and 
rational  soul,  and  thus  they  declare  that  man  is  a  small  world  and  alterna¬ 
tively  the  world  a  great  man.”101 

In  the  Hellenistic  period  the  microcosm  motif  is  strongly  allied  to 
astrological  ideas.  It  is  now  “  no  longer  a  matter  of  imagery  but  one  literally 
speaks  of  limbs  of  the  world  and  finds  relations  between  each  part  of  the 
heaven  and  each  member  of  the  body.”102  We  meet  this  new  doctrine  of 

98.  In  Photii  Bibliotheca ,  cod.  249,  quoted  by  M.  Joel  in  “  Ibn-Gebirol’s  (Avicebrons) 
Bedeutung  fur  die  Geschichte  der  Philosophic ”  (first  published  in  MGWJ ,  1857,  386fF., 
42off. ;  1858,  59ff.),  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  (Breslau,  1878),  Supplement, 
p.  30,  n.  2. 

99.  According  to  H.  Siebeck,  Geschichte  der  Psychologie  (1880-84),  I,  43  (quoted  by 
S.  Horovitz,  Die  Psychologie  bei  den  jiidischen  Religions- Philosophen  des  Mittelalters  von 
Saadia  bis  Maimuni  [Breslau,  1898],  p.  129,  n.  no),  the  microcosm  motif  is  first  found 
in  Heraclitus.  Diels,  Vorsocratiker ,  4th  ed.,  55  B  34  traces  it  to  Democritus,  while  G.  P. 
Conger,  Theories  of  Macrocosms  and  Microcosms  (New  York,  1922),  p.  6,  cites  the  passage 
in  Aristotle’s  Physics  as  the  first  authentic  occurrence  of  the  term,  though  he  admits  that 
Aristotle  draws  on  an  earlier  tradition.  Cf.  the  note  (b)  in  P.  H.  Wicksteed’s  and  F.  M. 
Cornford’s  edition  of  the  Physics  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library ,  II,  286-287. 

100.  See  al-Shahrastani,  Kitdb  al-milal  wa-l-nihal ,  ed.  Cureton,  p.  275  (in  T.  Haar- 
briicker’s  German  translation,  Religionspartheien  und  Philosophen- Schulen,  II,  106), 
quoted  by  J[acob]  Guttmann,  Die  Philosophic  des  Salomon  ibn  Gabirol  [Gottingen,  1889], 
p.  1 17,  n.  3). 

1  o  1 .  Heres  155;  see  also  Migr.  39,  220;  Opif.  82  (quoted  by  H.  A.  Wolfson,  Philo , 
I,  424-425,  n.  5).  The  notion  that  man  is  “equal”  to  the  whole  world  may  be  indebted 
to  Rabbinic  sources  (cf.  Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan ,  ed.  Schechter,  Version  A,  chap.  31,  p.  91). 
I.  Heinemann,  Pinions  gnechische  und  jiidische  Bildung  (Breslau,  1932),  is  silent  on  this 
point. 

102.  Cf.  Festugiere,  Hermes  Trismegiste,  2nd  ed.,  I,  92;  on  the  influence  of  this  motif, 
especially  in  its  Stoic  form  of  a  “universal  sympathy,”  see  the  note  in  S.  van  den  Bergh, 
Averroes ’  Tahafut  al-Tahafut  (London,  1954),  II,  90. 
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the  microcosm  in  the  astrological  texts  of  Manilius,  Firmicius,  and  of  the 
Corpus  Hermeticum.  The  principal  work  of  “Egyptian”  astrology  by  Nech- 
epso  and  Petosiris  bears  testimony  to  it.103  In  Rabbinic  literature  too  an 
echo  of  this  doctrine  is  quite  audible.  Thus,  Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan  (ed. 
Schechter,  Version  A,  chap.  31,  pp.  91-92)  contains  a  long  description 
of  analogies  between  man  and  the  world,  ending  with  the  sentence: 
“Hence  you  learn  that  everything  which  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He, 
created  in  His  world  He  created  in  man.”104  The  astrological  concern 
plays  some  part  in  a  late  midrash  published  by  A.  Jellinek  and  entitled 
by  him  Aggadat  cOlam  Qatan ,105  The  Sefer  Yesirah ,  above  all,  employs 
the  microcosm  motif  on  the  threefold  level  of  mundus-annus-homo  (see  above, 
Page  209),  and  its  commentators  develop  this  scheme.  In  Shabbatai 
Donnolo’s  Commentary  ( Sefer  Hakmoni  in  the  Warsaw  1884  edition  of 
Sefer  Yesirah ,  pp.  i2iff.)  a  large-scale  account  of  the  microcosm-macro¬ 
cosm  is  offered  in  an  exegesis  of  the  Genesis  verse,  “Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image”  (edited  and  explained  by  Adolph  Jellinek  in  P crush  Nacaseh 
Adam  .  .  .,  Leipzig,  1854). 

The  connection  of  the  microcosm  motif  with  the  Delphic  maxim  is  first 
attested  in  Porphyry’s  On  “Know  Thyself  *  (ed.  Meineke,  i.  332),  as  I 
have  shown  elsewhere.106  The  relevant  passage  reads:  “Others  who  assert 
that  man  has  been  well  described  as  a  microcosm  claim  that  the  [Delphic] 
saying  is  an  exhortation  to  know  man,  and  that  since  man  is  a  microcosm  it 
commands  him  only  to  philosophize  .  .  .  proceeding  from  our  own  per¬ 
ception  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Whole.”  I  suggested  that  this  passage 
might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  sources  for  the  definition  of  philosophy 
as  self-knowledge  which  is  found  in  al-Kindl  and  Isaac  Israeli.  It  also 
underlies  the  combination  of  the  theme  of  self-knowledge  with  the  micro¬ 
cosm  motif  which  we  meet  in  the  Ikhwan  al-Safa\ 107  The  salient  point 
common  to  the  Ikhwan ,  al-Kindl,  and  Israeli  is  that  by  knowing  himself 
as  a  microcosm  man  knows  himself  “in  both  his  spirituality  and  corpo¬ 
reality”  and  therefore  knows  “everything”:  that  is,  “the  spiritual  and 


103.  Cf.  Albert  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithrasliturgie  (1923),  pp.  55ff. 

104.  See  also  Kohelet  Rabba ,  XII,  2,  1.  For  further  references  see  A.  Jellinek,  Der 
Mikrokosmos  von  R.  Josef  Ibn  Zadik  (Leipzig,  1854),  p.  x;  B.  Beer  (in  a  review  of  Jellinek’s 
edition  of  Ibn  Saddiq’s  work),  MGWJ  3: 159-161  [1854]). 

105.  Bet  Ha-Midrash ,  V,  57-59.  In  his  Introduction  (p.  xxv)  Jellinek  makes  it  clear 
that  the  title  Aggadat  cOlam  Qatan  was  chosen  by  him.  The  term  colam  qatan  for  micro¬ 
cosm,  he  points  out,  does  not  occur  in  haggadic  literature  and  was  adopted  into  Hebrew 
literature  only  under  the  influence  of  Arabic  philosophy. 

106.  Cf.  Altmann-Stern,  Isaac  Israeli ,  p.  204. 

107.  Ibid. 
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corporeal  substance.”  This  point  is  neatly  expressed  by  al-Mascudi 
(d.  957/8),  who  attributes  to  Aristotle  the  saying:  “Whosoever  knows 
himself,  knows  thereby  everything.”108  It  should  be  noted  that  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  self-knowledge  as  leading  to  the  knowledge  of  “everything” 
omits  any  reference  to  God  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  quest  for  knowledge. 
Neither  the  hadlth  formulae  nor  the  Delphic  exhortation  in  its  two-stage 
form  is  quoted  in  this  context,  although  the  Ikhwan  use  the  hadlth  when 
interpreting  self-knowledge  as  the  knowledge  of  the  soul.109  Obviously, 
knowing  the  macrocosm  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  according  to  the  tradition 
which  is  here  followed.  It  is  clear  that  the  microcosm-macrocosm  motif 
holds  a  great  fascination  for  the  Ikhwan  in  particular,  as  is  evident  from  the 
ample  treatment  they  accorded  it  in  their  writings.110  When  dealing  with 
it,  they  are  absorbed  in  the  vistas  it  offers,  and  theology  recedes  into  the 
background. 

It  is  characteristic  of  medieval  Jewish  philosophy  that  it  goes  beyond  the 
aspect  of  the  macrocosm  when  employing  the  Delphic  maxim  in  the  sense 
of  the  microcosm-macrocosm  motif.  Isaac  Israeli  already  moves  in  this 
direction.  Explaining  the  definition  of  philosophy  as  meaning  that  one  who 
knows  himself  knows  “everything” — that  is,  “the  spiritual  and  corporeal 
substance” — he  adds:  “and  also  knows  the  first  substance  which  is  created 
from  the  power  of  the  Creator  without  mediator.  .  .”ni  This  suggests 
that  self-knowledge  eventually  leads  to  knowing  the  supernal  wisdom, 
but  not  to  the  knowledge  of  God  who,  like  Plotinus’  “One,”  is  unknow¬ 
able.112  Shorn  of  its  Neoplatonic  orientation  which  is  implied  in  the  notion 
of  the  supernal  wisdom,113  Israeli’s  reference  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  self- 
knowledge  could  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  contemplation  of  the 
macrocosm  or  totality  of  being  (corporeal  and  spiritual)  shows  the  wisdom 

108.  Quoted  by  F.  Rosenthal,  “On  the  Knowledge  of  Plato’s  Philosophy  in  the  Is¬ 
lamic  World”  (see  Note  6),  p.  410.  Rosenthal  surmises  that  the  saying  is  taken  from 
the  Theology  of  Aristotle ,  ed.  Dieterici,  p.  19.  But  there  is  nothing  in  that  or  any  other 
passage  of  the  Theology  which  could  be  considered  the  source  of  al-MascudI’s  quotation. 
Rosenthal  (p.  409)  also  cites  al-Mascudi  as  reporting:  “On  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sabians  in  Harran  there  was  written  in  Syriac  language  the  saying  of  Plato,  the  translation 
of  which  is:  Whosoever  recognizes  his  essence  is  divine  ( tacallaha ).” 

109.  Cf.  F.  Dieterici,  Die  Philosophic  der  Araber  irn  X.  Jahrhundert  n.  Chr .,  II  Mikro- 
kosmus  (Leipzig,  1879),  p.  185;  idem ,  Die  Philosophic  der  Araber ,  Achtes  Buch  (1872), 
pp.  167-168. 

1 10.  Cf.  the  passages  quoted  by  me  in  Altmann-Stern,  Isaac  Israeli ,  p.  203,  n.  2,  and 
the  references  given  by  G.  Vajda,  “La  Philosophic  et  la  th6ologie  de  Joseph  ibn  Qaddiq,” 
Archives ,  17:96-97  (1949). 

hi.  Cf.  Altmann-Stern,  Isaac  Israeli ,  p.  27,  lines  104-108;  pp.  28,  202-203. 

1 12.  Ibid.,  pp.  207-208. 

1 13.  Ibid.,  pp.  159-164. 
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of  the  Creator  and  proves  His  existence.  This  step  is  taken  in  Joseph  ibn 
Saddlq’s  Sefer  cOlam  Oatan.11*  It  quotes  Israeli’s  definition  of  philosophy 
as  self-knowledge  by  which  man  “ knows  everything”  (that  is,  the  corporeal 
world  and  the  spiritual  world),  and  adds:  “And  this  is  the  science  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  which  is  the  science  of  sciences  and  their  final  purpose,  because 
it  is  the  preliminary  step  ( madregah )  and  road  ( shebhil )  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Creator  and  Initiator  of  everything,  blessed  and  exalted  be  He.”115 
In  another  passage,  which  once  more  quotes  Israeli’s  definition  of  philo¬ 
sophy  as  self-knowledge,  he  adds:  “and  he  will  thence  reach  the  knowledge 
of  his  Creator,  as  it  is  written  in  Job  (19:26),  ‘And  from  my  flesh  I  shall 
behold  God.’”116  This  verse,  we  have  already  noted,  represents  the  Jewish 
version,  so  to  speak,  of  the  hadlth  formula,  “He  who  knows  himself, 
knows  his  Lord.”  Joseph  ibn  Saddlq  thus  interprets  this  saying  to  mean 
that  by  knowing  oneself  as  a  microcosm  one  will  eventually  know  God.117 
In  portraying  man  as  a  microcosm  he  draws  on  such  sources  as  Israeli’s 
“Chapter  on  the  Elements,”  which  sees  in  man  a  balancing  of  the  four 
elements;118  and  on  “the  Ancients” — probably  a  version  of  some  Hellen¬ 
istic  text  which  compared  the  limbs  of  the  human  organism  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  (viz.,  the  head  to  the  [all-encompassing]  sphere,  the  eyes  to  sun 
and  moon,  the  ears  to  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  the  nostrils  to  Venus,  the  mouth 
to  Mars,  the  tongue  to  Mercury,  and  the  vertebrae  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac);  the  arteries  to  the  seas  and  rivers;  the  bones  to  the 
mountains;  the  hair  to  the  plants;  and  the  four  temperaments  to  the  four 
elements.119 

While  Ibn  Saddlq  is  content  to  develop  the  microcosm  motif  along 
traditional  lines  and  link  it  but  loosely  with  the  theme  of  knowing  God, 
one  of  his  predecessors,  Bahya  ibn  Paqudah,120  treats  it  with  much  greater 
seriousness  and  independence.  (The  Neoplatonic  outlook  which  determines 
his  approach  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section  [3].)  He  too  quotes  “some 


1 14.  The  quotations  which  follow  are  from  S.  Horovitz’  edition  (Breslau,  1903). 

1 15.  Page  2. 

1 16.  Page  21. 

1 17.  Cf.  Altmann-Stern,  Isaac  Israeli ,  p.  208.  See  also  G.  Vajda,  “La  Philosophic  et 
la  theologie  de  Joseph  Ibn  Qaddiq,”  in  Archives ,  pp.  ii3ff. 

1 18.  The  passage  in  Microcosm ,  p.  24,  lines  14-19,  is  clearly  based  on  Israeli’s  “Chapter 
on  the  Elements”  (Altmann-Stern,  p.  121,  no.  3).  For  the  sources  of  the  passage  in  Micro¬ 
cosm ,  p.  24,  lines  19-24,  see  Vajda,  Archives ,  p.  114,  n.  1. 

1 19.  This  passage  (p.  24,  line  24,  to  p.  25,  line  12)  is  introduced  by  a  reference  to 
“the  Ancients”  (ha-rishonim) .  A  pictorial  presentation  of  the  analogies  mentioned  by 
Joseph  ibn  Saddlq  is  found  in  the  microcosm  drawing  of  Priifening  (1165)  reproduced 
in  F.  Saxl,  Lectures ,  II  (London,  1957),  Plate  37a. 

120.  In  his  Al-Hidaya  Hla  Fard°id  al-Qulub ,  ed.  A.  S.  Yahuda  (1912). 
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philosophers”  as  saying  that  “philosophy  is  man’s  knowledge  of  himself,” 
which  he  explains  to  mean  that  from  the  “traces  of  wisdom”  exhibited  in 
man  as  a  microcosm  we  are  able  to  recognize  the  Creator.  Job  19:26  is 
cited  as  proof  text.121  The  “philosophers”  referred  to  are  the  Ikhwan 122 
and,  possibly,  Israeli,  but  the  context  in  which  this  passage  occurs  ( Hidaya , 
II,  4-5)  clearly  shows  the  freshness  of  Bahya’s  treatment  of  the  theme.  The 
dominant  topic  is  a  meditation  on  the  “traces  of  wisdom”  ( athar  al-hikma) 
found  in  the  “roots  and  elements”  of  the  world,  in  man  as  a  microcosm, 
in  the  construction  of  man  and  in  the  composition  of  his  body  as  well  as 
in  the  faculties  of  his  soul  and  the  light  of  intellect,  in  the  entire  animal 
world,  in  plants  and  metals,  in  the  sciences,  arts,  and  purposive  actions 
of  man,  in  the  laying  down  of  the  Law  ( al-sharaY )  and  the  statutes 
(1 al-suna ).123  The  microcosm  idea  is  used  here  only  as  one  among  seven 
aspects  serving  the  purpose  of  the  discussion. 

Abraham  bar  Hiyya124  closely  follows  Bahya  in  interpreting  Job  19:26 
to  mean  that  “from  the  formation  of  your  body  [literally,  “flesh”]  and  the 
arrangement  of  your  limbs  you  can  see  and  understand  the  wisdom  of 
your  Creator.”12*  This  theme  becomes  a  popular  topic  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  Samuel  ben  Nissim  Masnut,126  who  lived  in  twelfth- 
century  Aleppo,  quotes  Job  19 : 26  as  meaning  to  say  that  “  From  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  my  limbs  and  from  the  arrangement  of  my  body — contemplating 
them — I  behold  God  (that  is,  the  wonders  of  the  Creator);  for  by  seeing 
the  created,  man  knows  the  wonders  of  the  Creator,  in  the  way  in  which  it 
is  said,  ‘The  heavens  declare...’  (Psalm  19:2),  which  the  Tar  gum 
renders,  ‘Those  who  contemplate  the  heaven  tell  the  glory  of  the  Lord.’” 
Likewise,  Joseph  ben  Jehudah127  cites  Job  19:26  as  locus  probans  for  the 
meritoriousness  of  studying  medicine,  for  this  verse  means  to  say,  “From 

12 1.  Ibid.y  106. 

122.  On  Bahya’s  indebtedness  to  the  Ikhwan ,  see  D.  Kaufmann,  “Die  Theologie  des 
Bachja  Ibn  Pakuda,’’  Gesammelte  Schriften,  ed.  M.  Brann,  II  (Frankfort,  1910),  15-17; 
G.  Vajda,  La  Theologie  ascetique  de  Bahya  Ibn  Paquda  (Paris,  1947),  P-  25,  n.  3. 

123.  The  exposition  of  this  theme  is  given  in  a  lengthy  discussion  (pp.  103-124).  The 
term  “traces  of  wisdom”  occurs  also  in  Ibn  Gabirol  (cf.  Arab.  Fragment  12.3,  ed.  S. 
Pines,  Tarbis ,  vol.  XXVII  [Scholem  Jubilee  Number],  January  1958,  p.  230:  al-dthar 
al-hikmiya ;  in  Falaqera’s  Liqqutim ,  V,  65,  ed.  Munk:  rishume  ha-hokmah ;  Fowl  Vitae , 
ed.  Baeumker,  V,  41 :  impressionibus  Sapientiae).  It  goes  back  to  Plotinus’  use  of  the  term 
tvttos  in  Enn.y  passim  (see  Brdhier,  Index,  s.a.).  The  Hebrew  Empedocles  Fragments ,  ed. 
Kaufmann,  render  it  rishum  (as  in  Falaqera’s  Liqqutim ),  whereas  Jehudah  ibn  Tibbon’s 
version  of  Bahya’s  Hidaya  has  sitnane  ha-hokmah. 

124.  Sefer  Hegyon  Ha-Nefesh  (Leipzig,  1865). 

125.  Fol.  ib. 

126.  Cf.  above,  Note  16,  for  references. 

127.  Cf.  above,  Note  16,  for  references. 
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the  wondrous  formation  of  my  body  I  recognize  the  wisdom  of  my  Creator 
as  manifold  and  wondrous.”  As  G.  Vajda  has  pointed  out,  the  Job  verse 
figures  in  ninth  and  tenth  century  Karaite  literature  as  proof  text  of  a 
similar  character.128  But  the  texts  at  our  disposal  use  this  verse  merely 
in  the  sense  of  clinching  the  cosmological  argument.  Thus  Joseph  al- 
Basir  says:  “  Since  God  is  not  visible,  He  can  be  known  by  us  only  through 
His  works,  because  they — for  example,  our  body — cannot  be  created  by  us. 
Job  also  declares:  ‘Out  of  my  flesh  I  know  God.’  Now  our  method  is 
prescribed:  First  we  have  to  recognize  the  createdness  of  the  bodies; 
then  we  can  prove  therefrom  that  they  require  a  wise  Creator.”129  The 
Job  verse  is  used  here  in  support  of  the  Kalam  method  (later  attacked  by 
Maimonides)  which  seeks  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  from  His  creation. 
From  Bahya  onward  it  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  the  teleological  rather 
than  cosmological  argument.  We  have  seen  above  (Page  212)  that  its 
traces  can  be  found  even  in  a  kabbalistic  text  such  as  the  Zohar  Hadash. 
In  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  the  microcosm  motif  is  linked  with  the  mystical 
notion  of  the  Sanctuary  as  the  “intermediate  world”  (cola?n  ^emsaH) 
which,  like  the  heart  in  the  human  body  receiving  the  power  of  the  soul 
in  larger  degree  than  any  other  organs,  is  the  place  in  which  the  Divine 
power  is  most  concentrated.  “And  if  God  has  given  you  wisdom,  you  will 
understand  the  mystery  of  the  Ark  and  the  curtain  and  the  Cherubim 
which  spread  their  wings.  .  .  And  these  things  are  the  ‘  glory  ’  of  God.  .  . 
And  he  who  knows  the  mystery  of  his  soul  [sod  nishmato]  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  body  [matkonet  gufd ]  is  able  to  know  the  things  of  the  supernal 
world.  For  man  is  in  the  image  of  a  microcosm  [ki-demut  colam  qatan\. 
He  was  the  end  of  His  creation  on  earth.  This  is  alluded  to  in  the  verse 
(Genesis 44:12),  ‘beginning  with  the  great  and  ending  with  the  small.’ ” 130 

The  sentence,  “And  he  who  knows  ...  is  able  to  know  the  things  of  the 
supernal  world”  re-echoes  both  the  hadith  (“He  who  knows  himself  knows 
his  Lord”)  and  Israeli’s  definition  of  philosophy  as  self-knowledge: 
“the  mystery  of  the  soul”  and  “the  arrangement  of  the  body”  reflect 
Israeli’s  “spiritual  and  corporeal  substance,”  and  the  “supernal  world” 
described  by  Ibn  Ezra  as  the  goal  of  knowledge  corresponds  to  Israeli’s 
“First  Substance”  or  “supernal  Wisdom.”131  The  doctrine  interposing 
the  “intermediate  world”  of  the  Sanctuary  is  quoted  in  the  name  of 

128.  See  above,  Page  198  and  Note  15. 

129.  Cf.  P.  F.  Frankl,  Ein  mutazilitischer  Kalam  aus  dem  10.  Jahrhundert  (Vienna, 
1872),  p.  185. 

130.  Commentary  ad  Exodus  25:40,  end. 

13 1.  It  denotes,  however,  the  entire  world  of  Spiritual  Substances  or  Angels. 
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“the  Gaon”:  that  is,  Saadya  Gaon,  who  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Sefer 
Yesirah  (ed.  Lambert,  67!!.,  91)  mentions  eighteen  analogies  between  the 
three  worlds.132  That  the  Sanctuary  and  its  furniture  mirror  the  cosmos 
is  an  old  midrashic  motif,  particularly  pronounced  in  Midrash  Tadsheh ,133 
The  observation  that  creation  began  with  the  macrocosm  and  ended  with 
the  microcosm  is  already  found  in  Philo  ( Opif .  82)  and  Abraham  bar 
Hiyya  ( Hegydn  Ha-Nefesh ,  ib). 

There  is  a  further  reference  to  self-knowledge  in  Ibn  Ezra.  He  links  this 
theme  also  to  that  of  the  love  of  God  which  plays  a  cherished  part  in  his 
thinking.134  “  It  is  the  root-principle  of  the  commandments  that  one  should 
love  God  with  all  his  soul  and  cleave  unto  Him.  A  man  will  not  be  perfect 
unless  he  recognizes  the  work  of  God  in  the  supernal  and  lower  worlds 
and  knows  His  ways  .  .  .  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  know  God,  unless  he 
knows  his  own  soul  [nefesh]  and  his  body  and  his  intelligent  soul  [nishmato] ; 
for  one  who  does  not  know  the  essence  of  his  soul,  what  wisdom  does  he 
possess  ?”135  This  reflects  the  saying  of  the  Ikhwan  that  one  who  regards 
the  soul  as  a  mere  accident  or  mixture  of  the  body  “knows  neither  his 
soul  not  his  true  essence;  how  then  should  he  know  the  true  essence  of 
things  and  their  First  Cause  ?” 136  But  while  the  Ikhwan  mention  only  the 
soul,  Ibn  Ezra — bearing  in  mind  the  microcosm  motif — regards  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  body  and  soul  as  a  precondition  for  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Similarly,  Netan^el  Berab  FayumI,  a  Yemenite  scholar  of  the  twelfth 
century,  who  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  Ikhwan  al-Safa ?  and  by  Bahya 
ibn  Paqudah,  describes  in  his  Bnstan  al-cUqiil  (“Garden  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gences,”  edited  and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Joseph  ben  David  Qafah, 
Jerusalem,  1954)  the  body  and  soul  of  man  as  a  microcosm  mirroring 
the  macrocosm.  The  three  worlds  of  (1)  the  Universal  Intellect  ( al-caql 
al-kulli ),  (2)  the  spheres  ( al-afldq ),  and  (3)  the  coarse  [scilicet,  material] 
world  ( al-alam  al-katif)  are  reflected  in  man’s  spirit,  body,  and  three- 


132.  Cf.  H.  Malter,  Saadia  Gaon ,  His  Life  and  Works  (Philadelphia,  1942),  pp.  1 86— 
187  and  n.  436,  where  the  references  to  the  literature  on  the  subject  are  given. 

133.  S.  Z.  Netter  in  his  supercommentary  on  Ibn  Ezra  ad  loc.  offers  a  wealth  of  detail 
concerning  these  analogies. 

J34-  Cf.  G.  Vajda,  L' Amour  de  Dieu  dans  la  Theologie  Juive  du  Moyen  Age  (Paris, 
1957),  PP-  109-115. 

J35"  Quoted  from  the  recension  of  Ibn  Ezra’s  Commentary  in  Cod.  53  of  the  Breslau 
Seminary,  as  reported  in  D.  Rosin’s  valuable  essay,  “Die  Religionsphilosophie  Abraham 
ibn  Esra’s,”  MGWJ  43  (N.F.  7)1231  (1899).  This  recension  has  a  fuller  text,  but  the  last 
sentence  is  corrupt.  It  reads:  ki  kol  mi  shelo 3  lamad  hokmah  hokmah  ma  Id.  In  our  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  passage  (see  above)  we  have  substituted  the  reading  of  the  printed  edition 
in  the  last  sentence. 

136.  Cf.  the  passages  in  Altmann-Stern,  Isaac  Israeli ,  pp.  205-206. 
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dimensionality  respectively.  Hence  it  is  said,  “And  out  of  my  flesh  I 
behold  God”  and  “Thou  hast  made  him  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels” 
(Psalms  8:6).  “It  thus  befits  us  to  consider  and  contemplate  all  his  attri¬ 
butes  of  body  and  soul,  the  manifest  and  the  hidden  [scilicet,  the  corporeal 
and  spiritual]  in  order  to  know  the  exaltedness  of  his  Maker  and  Creator, 
blessed  be  He”  (pp.  5,  13). 

An  interesting  variation  of  our  theme  is  offered  in  one  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Genesis  1 : 26  recorded  by  Bahya  ben  Asher  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Torah  (9a,  col.  a-b):  “Some  explain  ‘in  our  image’  as  ‘in  the  image 
which  is  ours  but  distinct  from  Us,”  i.e.,  the  image  of  the  world  in  its 
structure  [bi-tekhunato\,  comprising  the  world  of  the  angels,  the  world 
of  the  spheres,  and  the  lower  world.  These  three  parts  make  up  the  totality 
of  existence.  Hence  man  is  called  a  microcosm  [colam  qatan ] ;  for  he  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  macrocosm  [c olamgaddl ],  and  Job  alluded  to  this  when  saying 
‘And  out  of  my  flesh  I  behold  God.’  He  meant  to  say  that  from  the  three 
parts  of  his  body  one  beholds  the  three  parts  of  existence  in  creation, 
which  is  the  work  of  God.  For  man’s  head,  which  receives  the  emanation 
of  Intellect,  corresponds  to  the  supernal  world  in  which  the  separate 
intelligences  reside.  The  part  from  the  neck  to  the  loins  is  man’s  inter¬ 
mediate  part ...  corresponding  to  the  intermediate  world  which  is  the 
world  of  the  spheres.  .  .  From  the  loins  downward  is  the  third  part . .  .  cor¬ 
responding  to  this  world  of  generation  and  corruption.”  In  this  account  the 
body  as  such  is  conceived  as  a  microcosm  reflecting  all  stages  of  existence, 
including  the  supernal  realm.  The  closeness  of  this  view  to  the  kabbal- 
istic  interpretation  mentioned  in  a  previous  context  (Pages  2o8ff.)  is  obvious. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  interpretation  of  Genesis  1 : 26  offered  by  Joshuca 
ibn  Shuceib  (first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century),  who,  like  Bahya  ben 
Asher,  was  a  disciple  of  Solomon  ben  Adret  of  Barcelona.  In  his  Sefer 
Derashot  al  Ha-Torah  (Constantinople,  1522,  and  Krakow,  1573,  the  latter 
edition  being  quoted  here)  he  describes  the  body  of  man  as  made  in  the 
image  ( selem )  and  archetype  ( dugma )  of  everything  found  in  the  Ten 
Sefirot  and  in  the  Ten  Heavens  (symbolized  by  his  ten  fingers  and  ten 
toes  respectively).  His  248  limbs  correspond  to  the  248  positive  command¬ 
ments  and  his  365  veins  and  sinews  to  the  365  negative  commandments 
of  the  Torah.  This  is  referred  to  in  Job  19:26  and  in  Psalm  35:10  (“All 
my  bones  shall  say:  ‘Lord,  who  is  like  unto  Thee’”).  The  limbs  of  man, 
though  resembling  those  of  the  animals,  contain  “something  supernal 
mixed  with  them”  and  must  therefore  be  guarded  in  their  purity  (fol. 
6ov,  col.  a).  Genesis  1 :26  teaches  us  “the  rank  of  the  creation  of  his  body 
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and  of  the  form  of  his  limbs”  which  have  their  counterpart  in  the  world 
of  the  Merkabahy  as  known  to  the  Kabbalists  (fol.  2vf  col.  i).  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  both  Ibn  Shuceib  and  Bahya  ben  Asher,  though  steeped  in 
Neoplatonic  concepts  and  philosophically  inclined,  interpret  the  homo 
imago  Dei  motif  by  reference  to  the  body  of  man  as  a  microcosm. 

3.  Soul  and  Intellect .  The  third  line  of  approach  in  interpreting  the  Delphic 
maxim  is  the  Neoplatonic  one.  According  to  Plotinus  ( Enn .,  V,  3,  3ff.), 
the  soul  has  two  modes  of  knowing  intrinsic  to  her:  sensation,  which  is 
turned  toward  the  external  things,  and  discursive  reason  which  separates 
or  combines  the  images  presented  by  the  senses,  and  judges  them  in  the 
light  of  standards  derived  from  intellect.  In  all  these  operations  the  soul 
is  concerned  with  the  external  world,  not  with  itself.  In  the  act  of  judging 
the  soul  turns  toward  the  intellect,  but  standing  midway  between  sensa¬ 
tion  and  intellect,  it  cannot  wholly  identify  itself  with  intellect  and  know 
itself.  Intellect  is  ours  and  is  not  ours.  It  is  ours  when  we  act  by  it.  The 
sensitive  principle  is  our  “scout”  ( angelos );  intellect  is  our  king.  But  we 
too  are  kings,  when  we  take  our  fill  of  intellect.  Man  becomes  intellect 
when,  ignoring  all  other  phases  of  his  being,  he  knows  himself  in  the  dual 
sense  of  knowing  the  nature  of  the  discursive  thinking  of  the  soul  and 
knowing  its  own  conformity  to  intellect.  Thus,  essentially,  the  soul  knows 
itself  by  looking  upward  to  Intellect,  not  by  looking  merely  into  itself. 
The  difference  between  soul  and  intellect  is  this:  while  the  soul  knows 
itself  within  something  else  (that  is,  intellect),  the  latter  knows  itself  as 
self-depending  and  achieves  its  self-knowledge  by  simple  introversion 
upon  itself.  In  the  act  of  self-contemplation  the  intellect  and  the  intelligible 
are  one.  The  precept,  “Know  thyself”  addresses  itself,  therefore,  only  to 
those  beings  which  are  multiple  and  have  to  learn  which  of  their  parts  is 
the  dominant  one  and  causes  them  to  be  “themselves”  ( Enn.,  VI,  7,  41). 

The  salient  points  of  this  doctrine  may  be  said  to  be  the  following. 
(1)  The  soul  knows  itself  only  by  looking  upward,  not  by  looking  upon 
itself.  This  tallies  with  Plotinus’  theory  of  emanation  which  describes  the 
emanant  as  becoming  fully  substance  and  reality  at  the  second  phase 
when  it  looks  back  to  its  source.  (2)  The  act  of  self-knowledge  implies  a 
withdrawal  from  the  sensible  world.  (3)  The  final  goal  of  self-knowledge 
must  lie  beyond  Intellect  and  can  be  found  only  in  “union”  with  the  One. 
There  is  no  ecstasy  in  self-knowledge.  Plotinus  describes  ecstasy  in 
Enneads ,  VI,  9,  10-1 1 ,  and  in  the  famous  passage  IV ,  8,  1 ,  as  a  state  in  which 
the  soul  stands  above  the  intelligible  world.  In  this  state  the  soul  is  divested 
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of  the  body  and  it  “  enters  into  itself,”  but  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  journey 
only  when  the  image  of  the  One  takes  shape  in  the  soul.  The  desire  for 
“ contact”  ( acprj )  is  the  keynote  of  this  ultimate  stpge  (V,  3,  17;  VI,  9,  11). 
Here  our  concern  is  no  longer  the  soul  or  self-knowledge.  The  soul  is 
no  longer  itself.  It  becomes  what  it  is  in  the  very  source  of  its  being.137 

In  Enneads ,  V,  3,  7,  Plotinus  answers  the  view  of  the  mystics  who  hold 
that  by  turning  away  from  the  sensible  world  we  turn  not  to  ourselves 
but  to  God.  The  view  referred  to  is,  as  E.  Brehier  remarks,138  the 
Philonic  doctrine  according  to  which  the  exodus  of  the  soul  from  the 
realm  of  sense  leads  not  to  self-knowledge  but  to  the  realization  of  the 
nothingness  of  the  soul  and  of  God  as  the  only  true  Being.  Philo  had  indeed 
interpreted  the  Delphic  maxim  as  an  exhortation  to  remember  “thine  own 
nothingness  in  all  things”  so  as  to  remember  the  transcendence  of  God 
in  all  things  ( Sacrij *.  Ab.y  54).  Socrates’  quest  for  self-knowledge — 
represented  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  the  character  of  Terah — is  not 
the  ultimate  end.  “Abraham  who  gained  much  progress  and  improvement 
towards  the  acquisition  of  the  highest  knowledge”  supersedes  Terah: 
“For  when  most  he  knew  himself,  then  most  did  he  despair  of  himself, 
in  order  that  he  might  attain  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  Him  Who  in  reality 
IS  .  .  .  And  the  man  who  has  despaired  of  himself  is  beginning  to  know 
Him  that  IS”  ( De  Somniis ,  57-60). 139  Plotinus  rejects  this  view  because 
it  ignores  the  fact  that  in  knowing  God  the  soul,  at  the  same  time,  knows 
itself  as  derived  from  God.  The  tranquility  (rjavxld)  achieved  in  the  act 
of  knowing  God  is  not  “ecstatic”  in  the  sense  that  the  soul  goes  out  of 
itself  but  means,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  soul  rests  entirely  in  itself: 
that  is,  in  the  self-knowledge  of  the  intellect.  This  anticipates  the  critique 
medieval  philosophers  applied  to  the  Sufi  doctrine  of  ecstasy  as  disregard¬ 
ing  the  essential  role  of  intellect  for  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  stage 
of  union.140  For  Plotinus,  “knowing  God” — he  uses  this  term  on  this  rare 
occasion — cannot  be  divorced  from  the  self-possession  of  the  soul  in  the 
pure  act  of  intellect. 

The  Plotinian  interpretation  of  the  Delphic  maxim  is  taken  up  in  Por¬ 
phyry’s  treatment  of  the  theme  in  his  Sententiae ,  in  the  De  abstinentia , 

137.  Cf.  Louis  Gardet,  La  Pensee  religieuse  d' Avicenne  (Paris,  1951),  pp.  148-149, 
where  the  Plotinian  view  is  compared  and  contrasted  with  Ibn  Sina’s. 

138.  Plotinus,  Enneades ,  ed.  Brehier,  2nd  ed.  V,  41-42. 

139.  Cf.  also  Migr.  Abr.  8  (interpreting  the  Biblical  hishshamer  lekha  as  “give  heed  to 
thyself”:  i.e.,  “know  thyself”);  Migr.  Abr.  195  (moving  from  self-knowledge  to  the 
contemplation  of  Him  who  IS). 

140.  E.g.,  in  Ibn  Bajja’s  Risalat  al-wadac,  ed.  M.  Asm  Palacios  (“La  Carta  de  Adids 
de  Avempace,”  Al-Andalus ,  vol.  VIII,  §8,  pp.  21-22  [53-55]). 
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and  in  his  large  work  On  “ Know  thyself.”  “To  them  that  are  able  to  with¬ 
draw  thinkingly  into  their  own  substance  and  to  know  their  own  substance 
by  that  very  same  knowledge,  and  to  receive  themselves  back  ( avrovs 
aTToXayifiaveiv)  by  the  vision  of  this  knowledge  according  to  the  unity 
of  knower  and  known — to  them,  being  present  to  themselves,  Being  too 
is  present.  But  those  who  slip  past  their  own  being  towards  the  other  things 
are  far  from  themselves  and  Being  is  far  from  them”  ( Sententiae ,  ed. 
Mombert,  chap.  40,  p.  38). 141  The  characteristic  phrase  describing  self- 
knowledge  as  a  “receiving  oneself  back”  corresponds  to  the  phrase  “re¬ 
turning  to  oneself’’  by  which  Proclus  denotes  the  essential  movement  of 
intellect,  and  which  also  appears  in  the  Arabic  paraphrase  of  the  Plotinus 
passage  on  ecstasy  in  the  Theology  of  Aristotle  (ed.  Dieterici,  p.  8).  It  is 
re-echoed  in  St.  Augustine’s  De  ordine ,  I,  3:  “Ut  se  noscat  magna  opus 
habet  consuetudine  recedendi  a  sensibus  et  animum  in  se  ipsum  colligendi 
atque  in  se  ipso  retinendi  .  .  .  ita  enim  animus  sibi  redditus  .  .  In  turning 
inward,  man  finds  not  only  himself  but  Being  as  such;  he  loses  both  when 
turning  away  from  himself  to  the  “other”  which  is  non-being.  He  re¬ 
nounces  his  interior  riches  and  becomes  impoverished.142  Porphyry  is 
particularly  emphatic  about  the  need  of  practicing  the  virtues  appropriate 
to  the  contemplative  life.  Only  at  the  stage  of  the  “paradigmatic  virtues” 
may  we  expect  the  distance  between  soul  and  Intellect  to  be  eliminated.143 

In  Proclus’  scheme  of  the  soul’s  ascent144  self-knowledge  is  tacitly 
assumed  to  be  identical  with  the  first  stage:  that  of  “purification.”  “For 
whence  else  does  it  befit  our  self-purification  and  perfection  to  start 
than  from  the  point  where  the  Delphian  god  has  commanded  us  ?  For  to 
those  entering  the  Eleusinian  temple  a  notice  was  shown,  4  Let  none  of  the 
uninitiated  and  unexpiated  enter  here.’  Indeed,  the  inscription  ‘Know 
thyself’  upon  the  entrance  to  the  Delphian  temple  likewise,  I  believe, 
indicated  the  manner  of  the  ascent  to  the  Divine  and  of  the  readiest  way 
of  purification,  evidently  as  if  to  say  to  those  capable  of  understanding 
that  he  who  knows  himself,  starting  as  he  does  from  the  right  beginning, 
can  achieve  union  with  God,  the  interpreter  of  all  truth  and  leader  of  the 
purgative  life.”145  The  passage  quoted  shows  clearly  that  the  notion  of 
self-knowledge  merges  here  imperceptively  with  that  of  purification. 

1 41.  Cf.  W.  Theiler,  Porphyrios  und  Augustin  in  Schriften  der  Konigsberger  Gelehrten 
Gesellschaft,  vol.  X,  fasc.  1  (Halle  [Saale],  1933),  pp.  43ff.,  where  this  passage  is  discussed. 

142.  For  the  relevant  passages  in  Porphyry  and  parallels  in  Hierocles,  see  Theiler, 
Porphyrios  und  Augustin ,  p.  44. 

143.  Cf.  Theiler,  Porphyrios  und  Augustin ,  p.  44,  n.  1. 

144.  Cf.  Altmann-Stem,  Isaac  Israeli ,  pp.  i8sff. 

145.  Cf.  Altmann-Stern,  Isaac  Israeli ,  p.  205. 
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The  soul  is  capable  of  a  true  introversion  only  if  it  turns  away  from  the 
things  of  the  sensible,  external  world  and,  thus  purified,  rests  entirely  in 
the  intellect  from  which  it  has  its  true  being.  There  is  an  interesting  parallel 
to  the  identification  of  self-knowledge  and  purification  in  Philo  (Leg. 
Spec.,  I,  263-264):  “For  he  [Moses]  holds  that  the  most  profitable  form  of 
purification  is  just  this,  that  a  man  should  know  himself.  . 

The  impact  of  this  Neoplatonic  view  of  self-knowledge  upon  medieval 
thought  is  very  considerable.  It  is  mediated  in  large  measure  by  the  Neo¬ 
platonic  pseudepigrapha  sailing  under  the  flags  of  Aristotle,  Empedocles 
and  others.146  We  propose  to  trace  some  of  the  themes  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  a  number  of  medieval  writings.  In  many  instances  these 
themes  are  explicitly  connected  neither  with  the  Delphic  maxim  nor  the 
hadlth  or  its  Hebrew  equivalent,  but  the  pattern  of  the  two-stage  formula 
is  always  in  the  background. 

The  theme  of  the  soul’s  withdrawal  from  the  external  world  in  order  to 
find  itself  illumined  by  the  Intellect  occurs  in  the  many  medieval  passages 
quoting  the  Theology  of  Aristotle's,  paraphrase  of  Plotinus’  portrayal  of 
ecstasy.  How  closely  the  text  of  the  Theology  follows  its  protoype  will  be 
clear  from  a  glance  at  the  passages  concerned  in  juxtaposition  to  each  other: 


Enneads ,  IV,  8,1: 

Many  times  it  has  happened : 

Lifted  out  of  the  body 

into  myself 

becoming  external  to  all  other  things 
and  self-encentered 

beholding  a  marvellous  beauty 

then  more  than  ever  assured  of  com¬ 
munity  with  the  loftiest  order,  enacting 
the  noblest  life 

acquiring  identity  with  the  divine 

stationing  within  it  by  having  attained 
that  activity,  poised  above  whatsoever 
within  the  intellectual  is  less  than  the 
Supreme 

146.  Cf.  Altmann-Stem,  Isaac  Israeli ,  pp. 


Theology ,  p.  8: 

Sometimes, 

I  was,  as  it  were,  alone  with  my  soul: 
I  divested  myself  of  the  body,  put  it 
aside,  and  was  as  it  were  a  simple  sub¬ 
stance  without  a  body.  Then  I  entered 
into  my  essence  by  returning  into  it 
free  from  all  things.  .  . 

I  saw  in  my  essence  so  much  of  beauty, 
loveliness  and  splendour.  .  . 

I  knew  that  I  was  a  part  of  the  exalted 
.  .  .  divine  upper  world,  and  that  I  was 
endowed  with  an  active  life 

I  rose  in  my  essence  ...  to  the  divine 
world  and  I  was  as  it  were  placed  there 
and  attached  (mute? alliq)  to  it.  I  was 
above  the  whole  intelligible  world.  .  . 


149-150* 
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As  I  have  shown  elsewhere,147  the  passage  from  the  Theology  is  quoted  by 
al-Farabl,  Moses  ibn  Ezra  (most  probably  from  the  Epistles  of  the  Ikhwari), 
Shemtob  ibn  Falaqera,  and  is  reparaphrased  by  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol. 
The  latter’s  chapter  on  ecstasy  in  his  Eons  Vitae  (ed.  Baumker,  III, 
56-57)148  is  obviously  based  on  the  passage  of  the  Theology ,  as  already 
suggested  by  Jacob  Guttmann.149  To  this  list  we  should  add  Aaron  ben 
Joseph’s  Sefer  ha-Mibhar  and  al-Batalyawsi’s  “Imaginary  Circles”;150 
also  Moses  de  Leon’s  Mishkan  ha-cEduth  (MS.  Berlin,  fol.  32a),  where  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  “true  Teacher”  ( moreh  sedeq)\  “Regarding  suchlike 
matters  the  true  Teacher  said,  ‘  When  I  was  alone  with  my  soul  and  divested 
myself  of  my  body  and  put  it  off  and  was  like  a  soul  without  a  body  and 
contemplated  the  supernal  world,  I  enjoyed  a  spiritual  bliss  like  the  bliss 
of  the  world-to-come  such  as  mouths  are  unable  to  describe,  and  the  image 
of  which  hearts  are  unable  to  contain.  Hence  a  man  must  prepare  himself 
with  all  his  being  before  his  God  as  if  he  were  an  altar  of  atonement 
prepared  before  Him.’”151  A  faint  trace  of  the  Theology  passage  is  also 
found  in  cObadyah’s  (grandson  of  Moses  Maimonides)  Treatise  of  the 
Bowl :  “When  thou  remainest  alone  with  thy  soul  after  mastering  thy 
moral  qualities,  a  gate  will  open  before  thee  through  which  thou  wilt 
contemplate  wonders.  Indeed,  with  the  suppression  of  thy  five  outward 


147.  Altmann-Stern,  Isaac  Israeli ,  pp.  1 91- 192. 

148.  Also  extant  in  the  Arabic  Fragments ,  ed.  Pines,  fragm.  2,  pp.  221-222;  Falaqera’s 
Liqqutim ,  ed.  Munk,  III,  37. 

149.  Die  Philosophie  des  Salotnon  ibn  Gabirol ,  p.  165,  n.  2. 

150.  See  the  reference  in  Guttmann,  cited  in  Note  149. 

15 1.  G.  Scholem  was  the  first  to  notice  Moses  de  Leon’s  use  of  the  Theology  passage 
in  the  Mishkan  ha-QEdut.  See  Major  Trends  i?i  Jewish  Mysticism ,  p.  203  and  p.  398,  n.  155. 
The  text  of  Moses  de  Leon’s  paraphrase  does  not,  however,  bear  out  Scholem’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  as  quoting  Plotinus’  account  of  the  philosopher’s  “ecstatic  ascent  into  the  world 
of  pure  intelligence  and  his  vision  of  the  One ”  (p.  203).  It  is  clear  from  the  text  that  for 
Moses  de  Leon  the  highest  stage  is  the  contemplation  of  the  supernal  world,  not  the  vision 
of  the  One.  He  says  of  this  contemplation  ( wa-etbonen  ba-colam  ha-celyon)  that  its  bliss 
( taQanug  riihani)  is  “like”  ( dugmat )  the  bliss  of  the  world-to-come:  i.e.,  like  enjoying  the 
splendor  of  the  Shekhinah — if  we  interpret  the  phrase  tacanug  colam  ha-ba°  as  a  reference 
to  the  well-known  passage  in  BT  Berakhot  17a — but  he  does  not  indicate  any  ascent 
beyond  the  contemplation  of  the  supernal  world,  i.e.  beyond  the  spiritual  substances. 
This  interpretation  is  corroborated  by  another  passage  (fol.  2b)  of  the  same  work  describing 
the  highest  stage  (scil.  that  of  prophecy)  again  as  the  vision,  not  of  the  One,  but  of  the 
supernal  Form:  “For  when  the  prophet  enters  into  union,  at  the  stage  of  his  wisdom, 
so  as  to  be  attached  ( le-hiddabeq )  in  his  form  to  the  supernal  Form,  he  divests  himself 
of  all  corporeal  things  and  of  all  elements  of  this  world.”  A  parallel  to  the  description 
of  the  vision  of  the  supernal  world  of  pure  intellect  occurs  also  in  Moses  de  Leon’s  Or 
zarifa  (MS.  Pococke  296.11,  fol.  196a),  where  it  becomes  clear  that  the  supernal  Form  is 
conceived  in  terms  of  the  Spiritual  Matter  known  from  the  Pseudo-Empedoclean  Frag¬ 
ments  (on  which  see  Altmann-Stern,  Isaac  Israeli ,  pp.  159-164).  For  he  speaks  there  of  the 
malalat  zohar  ha-yesod ,  the  vision  of  which  “tongues  cannot  describe.” 
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senses  thy  inner  senses  will  awaken,  and  thou  wilt  be  shown  a  dazzling 
light  with  the  light  of  the  Intellect.”152  The  account  given  of  the  ecstatic 
experience  is  more  in  the  Sufi  tradition  but  the  Neoplatonic  background 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  opening  phrase  and  the  reference  to  the  light 
of  the  Intellect.  “When  thou  remainest  alone  with  thy  soul”  is  obviously 
a  literal  borrowing  from  the  Theology  (“I  was  as  it  were  alone  with  my 
soul”). 

The  theme  of  “looking  upward”  to  the  Intellect  is  predominant  in 
the  Hebrew  Pseudo-Empedocles  Fragments  published  by  D.  Kaufmann.153 
According  to  the  ontological  scheme  of  this  text  the  hypostasis  of  (intelli¬ 
gible)  Matter  is  interposed  between  God  and  the  Intellect.154  Hence 
Intellect  loses  its  prerogative  of  being  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  soul’s  self- 
knowledge,  short  of  her  union  with  the  One.  But  otherwise  the  mode  of  in¬ 
terpretation  which  we  traced  in  Plotinus  is  fully  preserved.  “Likewise,  the 
soul  looks  to  Intellect  beyond  herself,  and  is  lit  up  by  looking  to  Intellect, 
and  is  raised  and  becomes  truly  soul  and  one  with  Intellect.  When  she  looks 
to  the  things  below  which  are  caused  by  her,  she  becomes  diffused  and  dark¬ 
ened.  But  in  looking  at  herself,  she  looks  at  the  part  of  herself  which  is 
Intellect  in  the  same  way  in  which  Intellect  looks  at  the  part  in  itself  which 
comes  from  (intelligible)  Matter.  She  continues  looking  at  Intellect  until  lit 
up  by  its  light.”155  The  equation  of  self-knowledge  and  purification  which 
we  met  in  Proclus  is  also  much  in  evidence  in  the  Pseudo-Empedocles  Frag¬ 
ments.  “It  is  necessary  for  us  to  investigate  the  soul  which  is  within  us 
[that  is,  to  obey  the  precept,  “Know  thyself”]  and  to  speculate  as  to  her 
nature.  Such  investigation  should  not  relate  to  the  soul  as  existing  in  this 
body  of  ours,  a  soul  full  of  passions  and  held  in  the  grip  of  animal  pleasures 
of  an  evil  nature  so  that  it  is  dominated  by  anger,  injustice,  violence,  and 
similar  vices.  But  we  are  obliged  [that  is,  to  obey  the  Delphic  precept] 
to  investigate  the  soul  which  has  abandoned  all  this  and  which  is  cleansed 
of  all  filth.  In  her  we  shall  know  what  she  really  is.  .  .  For  the  soul  which 
has  abandoned  those  evils  and  is  clean  while  still  in  the  body  is,  as  it  were, 
no  longer  in  it  nor  tied  to  it.  Once  we  know  what  this  soul  is,  what  her 
essence  and  her  attributes  are,  we  shall  not  be  mistaken  in  our  state¬ 
ments  nor  in  whatever  we  ascribe  to  her.  .  .  When  the  soul  receives  the 
divine  and  exalted  virtues  ...  it  becomes  apparent  without  doubt  that  the 

152.  Cf.  G.  Vajda,  “The  Mystical  Doctrine  of  Rabbi  cObadyah,  Grandson  of  Moses 
Maimonides,”  The  Journal  of  Jewish  Studies  6:218  (1955). 

153.  In  his  Studien  iiber  Salomon  Ibn  Gabirol  (Budapest,  1899),  pp.  17-51. 

154.  Cf.  Altmann-Stern,  Isaac  Israeli ,  pp.  162-164. 

155.  Cf.  Kaufmann,  Studien ,  p.  21. 
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soul  is  an  exalted  substance  of  the  genus  of  the  Upper  World:  spiritual, 
divine  and  simple  .  .  .  when  she  becomes  one  in  us  and  we  one  in  her,  she 
puts  us  on  the  level  of  that  exalted  world.”156 

The  influence  of  the  Pseudo-Empedocles  Fragments  on  Solomon  ibn 
Gabirol  cannot  be  gainsaid.157  We  propose  to  offer  a  detailed  analysis  of 
this  influence  elsewhere.  It  appears  that  amongst  the  Arab  philosophers 
in  Spain  Ibn  Bajja  too  succumbed  to  the  spiritual  temper  of  the  Pseudo- 
Empedoclean  tradition.  His  Neoplatonic  leanings  are  pronounced,  and  his 
description  of  the  ultimate  stage  of  man’s  union  with  the  Agent  Intellect 
is  wholly  Neoplatonic.  At  that  stage,  he  says,  the  unity  of  knower  and  known 
is  complete  and  man  truly  knows  himself.158  It  is  highly  significant  that  he 
explicitly  links  the  theme  of  self-knowledge  with  that  of  union.  From 
Proclus  he  borrows  the  notion  of  the  intellect’s  “  returning  to  itself,”  which 
was  mediated  to  him  by  an  Arabic  version  of  some  of  Proclus’  Propositions 
attributed  to  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.159  In  following  the  trend  of  the 
Neoplatonic  emphasis  on  purification,  he  makes  the  attainment  of  self- 
knowledge  and  union  dependent  upon  a  conversion  from  the  world  of  the 
senses  to  the  pure  intelligibles.  When  saying  that  at  the  ultimate  stage 
man  is  “ simple,  divine”160  he  literally  quotes  the  Pseudo-Empedocles 
passage  cited  above.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  Ibn  Rushd’s  summary 
of  Ibn  Bajja’s  Treatise  on  the  Union  of  Intellect  with  Man  in  his  Epitome  of 
Aristotle’s  De  anima  finds  occasion  to  quote  the  two-stage  formula  in  the 
form,  “Know  thyself,  know  thy  Creator.”161 

156.  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

157.  The  problems  clustering  around  Falaqera’s  allegation  (in  the  Preface  to  his  Liqqii- 
tim)  that  Ibn  Gabirol  followed  (Pseudo-)  Empedocles’  Book  of  the  Five  Substances  have 
been  briefly  touched  upon  in  my  article,  “Problems  in  Jewish-Neoplatonic  Research,” 
in  Tarbis  27:505  (July  1958). 

158.  Cf.  Risdlat  al-wadac  (see  Note  140),  #  30,  p.  39  [85]. 

159.  See  my  article,  “Ibn  Bajja  on  Man’s  Ultimate  Felicity”  in  H.  A.  Wolf  son  Jubilee 
Volumes ,  which  are  about  to  appear. 

160.  Cf.  Tadbir  al-mutawahhid ,  ed.  M.  Asm  Palacios  {El  Regimen  del  Solitario  por 
Avempace ,  Madrid-Granada,  1946),  p.  61  [100-101]. 

16 1.  Cf.  Talkhis  Kitab  al-Nafs ,  ed.  Ahwani,  p.  93.  He  makes  the  point  that  metaphysics 
deals  with  intelligibles  which  exist  by  themselves — i.e.  are  simple  substances.  (On  this 
interpretation  of  the  nature  of  metaphysics,  see  S.  Pines,  “Studies  in  Abul-Barakat  al- 
Baghdadi’s  Poetics  and  Metaphysics”  in  Studies  in  Philosophy ,  Scripta  Hierosolymitana, 
VI  (Jerusalem,  i960),  156,  and  n.  115.)  Yet  metaphysics  deals  with  these  abstract  intelli¬ 
gibles  only  in  relation  to  the  material  intelligibles.  The  “science  of  the  soul,”  however, 
need  not  begin  in  the  way  metaphysics  begins.  Hence,  it  has  been  said:  “Know  thyself, 
and  thou  wilt  know  thy  Creator.”  In  his  Epitome  of  the  Metaphysics  Ibn  Rushd  goes 
beyond  this  in  suggesting  that  metaphysics  presupposes  what  has  been  demonstrated  in 
psychology.  In  other  words,  it  starts  out  from  psychology.  Hence:  “Know  thyself,  and 
thou  wilt  know  thy  Creator.”  Cf.  van  den  Bergh,  Die  Epitome  .  .  .,  pp.  117,  250—251. 
For  the  notion  that  psychology  is  the  beginning  of  the  sciences,  see  Plotinus,  Enn .,  IV,  3,  1, 
and  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  De  anima ,  ed.  Bruns,  p.  i. 
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In  Bahya  ibn  Paqudah’s  Hidaya  the  Neoplatonic  pattern  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  self-knowledge  is  preserved  but  given  a  meditative  and  moralistic 
turn  by  the  motif  of  the  “scrutiny”  ( muhasaba )  of  the  soul  which  is  said 
to  result  in  “all  virtues”  and  in  the  “excellence,  i.e.  purity  (safe?)”  of  the 
substance  of  the  soul  from  the  “darkness”  of  ignorance.162  This  stage  of  the 
“scrutiny”  of  the  soul  corresponds  to  Proclus’  stage  (1)  of  self-knowledge, 
and  as  in  Proclus  it  is  identified  with  that  of  purification.  This  is  followed 
up,  again  as  in  Proclus,  by  stage  (2)  of  illumination:  “For  when  you  have 
done  this  .  .  .  your  intellect  will  be  lit  up  .  .  .  and  you  will  be  of  the  rank 
of  the  best  friends  of  God,  and  there  will  arise  within  you  a  strange  exalted 
power  .  .  .  then  you  will  discern  the  glorious  things  and  see  the  subtle 
mysteries  by  the  purity  of  your  soul  and  the  cleanness  of  your  heart.”163 
To  Proclus’  stage  (3)  of  union  there  corresponds  in  Bahya  the  vision  of  the 
spiritual  substances:  “And  the  supernal  and  exalted  Forms  which  you 
have  no  way  of  seeing  with  your  eyes  is  the  Wisdom  of  the  Creator  and 
His  Power  and  the  totality  of  the  supernal  world.”164 

Bahya’s  dialogue  between  the  soul  and  Intellect,  described  as  the 
“admonition”  (tanbih)  of  Intellect  and  as  an  “inspiration”  ( ilham )  which 
comes  from  God  to  man  through  the  intermediacy  of  Intellect,  is  also  cast 
in  the  Neoplatonic  mold  and  akin  to  the  Delphic  maxim.  I.  Heinemann 
suggested  that  the  dialogue  form  and  other  features  of  this  passage  indicate 
Bahya’s  dependence  on  a  Hermetic  source.  This  has  been  disputed  by 
D.  Z.  Baneth165  and  G.  Vajda.166  The  form  of  dialogue,  Vajda  has  shown, 
is  not  unknown  in  the  ascetic  literature  of  Islam,  and  the  term  tanbih  is  no 
proof  for  direct  Hermetic  influence,  as  it  is  a  current  term  in  totally  un- 
Gnostic  writings.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  literary  Vorlage  of 
Bahya’s  dialogue  but  may  point  out  in  this  connection  that  the  dialogue 
between  soul  and  Intellect  has  a  close  parallel  in  the  medieval  “Streitge- 
dicht”  and  in  the  Hebrew  literary  genre  of  tokhehah ,167  The  discussion 
between  body,  soul,  and  intellect  in  Jehudah  al-HarizI’s  Tahkemdnl 168  is  a 
case  in  point.  What  interests  us  in  particular  is  the  description  of  the  soul 

162.  Hidaya ,  III,  4,  p.  349. 

163.  Ibid.,  p.  350. 

164.  Ibid.,  p.  351. 

165.  Cf.  D.  Z.  Baneth,  Kiryat  Sefer,  3: 136. 

166.  G.  Vajda,  REJ  102:98-103  (1937);  idem,  La  Theologie  Ascetique  .  .  .,  pp.  57ff. 

167.  Cf.  B.  Sutorius,  Le  Debat  provenfal  de  Vame  et  du  corps  (Freiburg,  1816); 
H.  Walther,  Das  Streitgedicht  in  der  lateinischen  Liter atur  des  Mittelalters  (Munich,  1914) 
(quoted  by  Jose  M.  Millas  Vallicrosa,  Selomo  Ibn  Gabirol  como  Poeta  y  Filosofo,  Madrid- 
Barcelona,  1945,  p.  101). 

168.  Ed.  Paul  de  Lagarde  (Hannover,  1924),  pp.  67-71. 
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and  her  relationship  to  intellect  offered  in  his  text.  The  soul  depicts  herself 
as  having  once  upon  a  time  been  “dwelling  on  high  and  occupving  the 
first  rank  in  the  Kingdom,”  “like  a  dove  nesting  in  the  bosom  of  God” 
(4,1-2);  she  had  “descended  from  the  ranks  of  the  higher  beings  and 
become  separated  from  the  Divine  world”  (4,  3);  she  is  now  “held  in 
bondage”  by  the  body,  “bitten  by  the  serpent  of  the  [evil]  inclination,” 
and  “alone,  desolate,”  “caught  in  their  prison”  (7,  3-4).  Having  been  “in 
the  palace  of  God  like  a  burning  candle,”  her  light  is  now  “dimmed  in 
the  darkness  of  the  body”  (7,  31).  Intellect  reminds  the  soul  of  her  origin, 
and  does  so  with  certain  Gnostic  overtones:  “Wake  up,  O  soul,  who  art 
pure,  hewn  from  the  glory  of  God,  and  held  captive  in  the  prison  of  the 
body”  (6,  4).  It  exalts  the  soul  to  purify  herself  (6,  6;  11)  and  to  provide 
herself  with  food  for  her  “long  journey”  (6,  14).  Let  her  not  be  asleep 
while  intellect  is  drowned  in  the  sea  of  the  passions  (6,  15-16). 

Intellect  is  here  not  the  universal  Nous  of  Neoplatonism  but  man’s 
individual  reason,  “thy  intellect”  (6,  16).  Intellect  itself  is  “drowned  in 
the  sea  of  passions”  owing  to  the  forgetfulness  of  the  soul.  It  depends  on 
the  soul’s  return  to  God  for  its  own  salvation  (6,  28).  Intellect  is  thus  not 
entirely  separate  from  the  soul  but  involved  in  its  spiritual  fate.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  an  echo  of  the  Neoplatonic  Nous  in  this  dialogue.  The  soul 
is  admonished  by  Intellect.  Hence  the  two  are  not  identical,  and  it  is  only 
by  rising  to  the  level  of  intellect  that  the  soul  achieves  her  true  essence. 

In  Ibn  Gabirol’s  and  Jehudah  Hallevi’s  poetry  we  possess  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  Hebrew  genre  of  Zurechtweisungsgedicht  or  admonitory 
poem  ( tokhehah ).  The  poet — not  the  Intellect — addresses  his  soul,  but  the 
Neoplatonic  flavor  is  still  discernible.  In  Ibn  Gabirol,  in  particular,  I. 
Heinemann  was  able  to  lay  bare  the  Neoplatonic  orientation  toward  the 
world  of  Intellect.169  The  soul  is  compared  to  a  “king  in  captivity”170 
and  the  poet  praises  wisdom  and  exhorts  her  to  seek  wisdom  and  its 
Lord.171  Gnostic  motifs  such  as  the  image  of  the  “pearl”  for  the  soul 
reinforce  the  Neoplatonic  trend.172  A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  poetry 
is  the  tokhehah  “Forget  thy  sorrow”  ( shikhehi  yegonekh ),  which  Karl 
Dreyer  has  analyzed.173  Jehudah  Hallevi’s  poem,  “If  thy  soul  be  precious 
in  thine  eyes,  know  thou  her  essence  and  seek  her  Creator,”  has  already 

169.  Cf.  his  Die  Lehre  von  der  Zweckbestimrnung  des  Menschen  .  .  .  (Breslau,  1926),  p.  56. 

170.  Cf.  Dukes,  Shire  Shelomo ,  I,  4. 

17 1.  Ibid.,  poems  nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  12. 

172.  Ibid.,  pp.  16,  35. 

173.  Cf.  Karl  Dreyer,  Die  religiose  Gedankenwelt  des  Salorno  ibn  Gabirol  (Leipzig, 
1930),  p.  120.  For  the  literature  on  this  poem,  see  Dreyer,  p.  120,  n.  99. 
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been  mentioned  above  (Page  199).  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  Cant¬ 
icles  as  a  dialogue  between  the  soul  and  Intellect  belongs  essentially  to 
the  same  category  of  tokhehah .  As  A.  S.  Halkin  has  shown,  Maimonides 
was  the  first  to  introduce  this  type  of  allegorization.174  It  is  followed  by 
Moses  ibn  Tibbon,  Joseph  ibn  Kaspi,  Gersonides,  and  Joseph  ben  Jehudah 
ibn  cAknin.  The  “lover”  is  the  Agent  Intellect  and  the  rational  soul  is  the 
“beloved.” 

We  conclude  this  analytical  survey  with  an  account  of  the  homo  imago  Dei 
motif  as  it  appears  at  the  very  end  of  medieval  Jewish  history  in  Spain  in 
Shemtob  ben  Joseph  Shemtob’s  philosophical  Homilies  ( Derashot  Ha- 
Tor  ah,  Salonica,  1525,  fol.  2a-b),  where  all  the  three  variations  of  the 
theme  we  have  traced — namely,  the  Platonic  one  of  the  soul’s  likeness  to 
God,  the  microcosm  idea,  and  the  Neoplatonic  notion  of  the  upward 
way — occur  together.  Discoursing  on  Genesis  1 : 26,  the  author  first  points 
out  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  beings  to  produce  their  like  (she-yacasu 
demutam).  Thus  the  elements  assimilate  whatever  comes  into  contact  with 
them  to  their  own  essence,  fire  making  things  fiery,  water  making  them 
watery,  and  so  on.  If  this  be  true  of  the  lower  ranks  of  existence,  it  applies 
a  fortiori  to  the  supernal  world.  Hence  God,  who  is  the  archetypal  pattern 
( demut  u-defiis )  of  all  existing  things,  willed  that  there  be  in  this  world  an 
image  of  the  Divine  Form:  moreover,  that  there  be  found  in  it  an  image 
of  the  macrocosm  ( ha-dlam  bi-kelalo) :  that  is,  man,  who  is  a  microcosm 
(c6la?n  qatan).  Obviously,  two  different  motifs  are  placed  here  alongside 
each  other.  The  idea  that  God  willed  to  create  his  own  image  is  formulated 
in  the  bold  sentence  that  “God  formed  his  own  self  ( et  casmd)  in  this 
matter,”  it  being  “in  the  Divine  nature”  which  knows  no  envy  to  be 
desirous  to  create  its  like,  seeing  that  even  lower  beings  show  the  same 
propensity.  In  truly  Platonic  fashion  the  self  or  essence  ( cas?nut )  of  man  is 
identified  with  his  soul,  compared  with  which  the  body  is  but  a  “stranger 
and  alien”  ( zar  we-nokhn).  No  motivation  is  offered  for  God’s  further 
desire  to  make  man  an  image  of  the  macrocosm.  The  author  quotes  Job 
1 9  : 26  but  discards  the  traditional  interpretation  according  to  which  the 
contemplation  of  man  as  a  microcosm  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 
Instead  he  explains  this  verse  as  meaning  that  by  knowing  his  true  self — 
that  is,  his  own  high  rank — man  will  pursue  the  intellectual  virtues,  “for 
it  befits  him  who  resembles  a  divine  being  [le-bar  elohln\  to  conduct 
himself  in  action  and  speech  in  perfect  order  so  as  to  preserve  his  form.” 

174.  A.  S.  Halkin,  “Ibn  cAknin’s  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,”  in  Alexander 
Marx  Jubilee  Volume  (New  York,  1950),  pp.  396ff. 
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But  “it  is  impossible  for  man  to  know  the  macrocosm  by  knowing  himself, 
for  he  is  neither  in  heaven  nor  beyond  the  seas  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
‘  measure’  of  the  Creator  and  thereby  gain  the  bliss  of  the  world-to-come,” 
a  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Tannaitic  Shicur  Oottiah  Gnostics  that 
“Whoever  knows  the  measurements  of  our  Creator  and  the  Glory  of  the 
Holy  One,  praise  be  to  Him,  which  are  hidden  from  the  creatures,  is 
certain  of  his  share  in  the  world-to-come.”175  The  contemplation  of  the 
microcosm  is  therefore  abandoned  as  a  way  to  the  knowledge  of  God, 
except  in  the  sense  that  on  the  analogy  of  soul  and  God  as  the  hidden, 
incorporeal,  guiding  forces  in  the  human  body  and  in  the  cosmos  respec¬ 
tively  man  becomes  aware  of  God.  Shemtob  quotes  the  account  of  this 
analogy  as  offered  by  Maimonides  {Guide,  I,  71). 

The  Neoplatonic  theme  of  ascent  and  union  is  developed  by  stressing 
man’s  endowment  with  intellect:  “Since  in  his  intellectual  form  man 
resembles  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  and  the  separate  intelligencies, 
the  prophets  called  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  by  the  name  of  ‘man,’ 
as  is  said,  ‘And  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne  was  a  likeness  as  the 
appearance  of  a  man  upon  it  above’  (Ezekiel  1 : 26),  and  as  they  said  in 
Genesis  Rabba  (24: 1),  ‘How  great  is  the  power  of  the  prophets  who  liken 
the  form  to  its  Former.’”  By  actualizing  his  material  or  potential  intellect 
man  is  able  to  rise  to  the  angelic  stage  and  achieve  union  with  the  separate 
(agent)  intellect  during  his  lifetime,  a  possibility  which,  we  may  note,  had 
been  advocated  already  by  the  author’s  father,  Joseph  ben  Shemtob,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Averroes’  Epistle  on  the  Possibility  of  Conjunction . 
The  angelic  stage  is  also  described  as  one  of  self-knowledge,  which  reflects 
the  Neoplatonic  notion  of  intellection  as  a  return  of  the  intellect  upon  itself 
as  found  in  Proclus  and  Ibn  Bajja  (see  above,  Page  228).  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Shemtob  succeeded  in  making  the  three  motifs  completely  consonant 
with  one  another,  but  his  attempt  highlights  the  significance  which  they 
had  attained  in  the  course  of  the  development  which  we  have  traced. 


175.  Cf.  Gershom  G.  Scholem,  Jewish  Gnosticism ,  Merkabah  Mysticism ,  and  Talmudic 
Tradition  (New  York,  1960),  p.  40. 


The  Medieval  Jewish  Attitude 
Toward  Hebrew 

By  A.  S.  HALKIN 


During  the  Middle  Ages  Jews,  as  is  well  known,  used  as  their  vernacular 
the  language  of  the  territory  they  lived  in.1  This  holds  as  true  of  the  people 
living  under  Islam  as  of  those  in  the  domains  of  Christendom.  However, 
among  the  many  differences  obtaining  between  the  former  and  the  latter,2 
the  divergence  in  their  attitude  to  Hebrew  is  far  from  being  the  least 
significant. 

Owing  to  the  dissimilarity  in  the  relation  to  their  environment  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Christian  and  Islamic  worlds,  the  primary  question  of  the 
utilization  of  Hebrew  in  writing  received  distinct  answers.  In  Christian 
lands,  where  it  took  a  long  time  for  the  spoken  languages  to  gain  the  status 
of  literary  media,3  and  where  Latin  was  the  language  employed,  the  Jews 
could  have  recourse  only  to  Hebrew,  their  own  sacred  language,4  and 
consequently  the  literary  output  of  the  Jews  under  Christendom  was 
uniformly  in  Hebrew.5  In  many  instances  their  writings  lack  grace  of 

1 .  Occasionally,  in  conversation  with  a  Jew  from  another  land,  or  for  purposes  of  secrecy, 
Hebrew  was  employed.  See  Sefer  Hasidim  (ed.  Wistinetsky  [Berlin,  1891-93]),  pars.  739, 
902,  1368,  1923.  It  is  doubtful  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  early  modern  times  a  group 
existed  which  spoke  Hebrew  normally,  as  is  suggested  by  Eldad  ha-Dani  (ed.  A.  Epstein 
[Pressburg,  1891],  I,  38)  or  by  David  ha-Reubeni.  Abraham  Abulafia  notes  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  the  survival  of  Arabic  among  Sicilian  Jews,  in  addition  to  Greek  and 
Italian  (see  REJ  9: 149  [1884]). 

2.  See  H.  J.  Zimmels,  Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim  (London,  1958),  pp.  82-267. 

3.  Note  the  paucity  of  production  in  the  vernacular  in  the  Middle  Ages  compared  with 
the  large  output  in  Latin. 

4.  Bernhard  Blumenkranz,  Juifs  et  Chretiens  dans  le  mondc  occidental  (Paris,  i960), 
p.  5,  maintains  that  “cultured  Jews,  particularly  scholars  and  merchants,”  knew  Latin. 
While  the  contention  is  plausible,  it  can  hardly  be  extended  to  imply  a  knowledge  adequate 
for  literary  composition,  or  its  spread  to  the  scholars  interested  in  Jewish  lore. 

5.  Works  in  Yiddish  and  other  spoken  idioms  were  generally  justified  as  a  service  to 

uncultured  men  and  to  women.  See  I.  Zinberg,  Toledo t  Sifrut  Yisra^el  (Tel  Aviv,  1958), 
IV,  chap,  i,  passim;  Sidkiyahu  ben  Abraham,  Shiboley  ha-Leket ,  ed.  S.  Buber  (New  York, 
1959),  P-  78:  .'pKn  n'vib  ’is  p-npc?  n»  nnnV  pamn  minn  p-npn  mxai 

Jonah  Gerondi,  Sefer  ha-YiYah  (ed.  Weiner,  Dubnow,  1804),  p.  99:  ionps)  mnn  ")b  p«  D*n 
inpan  ]’>3nV  rrn  omnn  ’3  ,mpan  na-iVa  nnv  mui  wb  imo  tnpa  dw  Kip’*  (vnvunD  D’Vtpa 
.mt»Vn  mnip  iptpd  tub  ^"3  ipa  wxv  •>» b .  In  a  letter  published  by  S.  Assaf,  Mekorot 
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style  or  even  the  rudiments  of  grammar;* * * * 6  yet  their  uninterrupted  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  language  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of  medieval  Hebrew, 
which  left  a  legacy  to  modern  times.  It  was  not  so  in  Muslim  lands.  The 
closeness  of  literary  Arabic  to  the  spoken  vernacular,  naturally  serving  the 
Jews  as  well,  and  the  prolific  output  of  writing  in  that  tongue  induced 
the  Jews  to  imitate  their  hosts.  They  did  not  abandon  this  practice  in 
Spain  until  after  the  reconquest,  and  in  the  Arabic-speaking  world  until 
much  later.  Even  authors  who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  spoke  with  grief 
and  chagrin  of  the  neglect  of  their  own  tongue,  did  not  as  a  rule  hesitate 
to  resort  to  Arabic  in  their  literary  productions.  The  bulk  of  prose  litera¬ 
ture,  including  halakhic  and  religious  works,  were  in  that  tongue  from  the 
second  half  of  the  ninth  century. 

It  is  significant  that,  unlike  prose,  poetry  was  generally  composed  in 
Hebrew.  Undoubtedly  the  tradition  established  by  liturgy,  beginning 
with  the  Palestinian  initiators  who  never  entertained  the  thought  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  foreign  language  into  the  divine  services,7  played  its  part  in 
deciding  later  poets  to  continue  in  Hebrew  even  for  their  secular  composi¬ 
tions.  But  to  my  mind  there  is  another,  more  immediate  reason  for  the 
choice.8  Poetry  among  the  Arabs  served  the  purpose  of  displaying  the 
beauties  of  their  language,  and  they  strove  to  emulate  one  another  in 
elegance  of  style  and  extravagance  of  metaphor.  The  finest  example  of 
style  was  believed  by  them — as  a  principle  of  faith  rather  than  as  a  con¬ 
viction,  one  feels  certain — to  exist  in  the  Kurban.  At  this  the  Jews  balked. 
Their  pride  in  their  own  language  and  in  their  own  Bible  not  only  restrained 
them  from  displaying  the  beauties  of  Arabic  and  its  masterwork,  but  also 
impelled  them  to  do  for  Hebrew  as  their  neighbors  did  for  their  tongue. 

u-mehkarim  (Jerusalem,  1946),  pp.  250-251,  a  rabbi  urges  a  friend  to  desist  from 

composing  a  halakhic  work  in  Yiddish  for  women,  since  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  error; 

they  had  better  ask  a  rabbi.  But  he  grants  that  many  ignorant  people  (even  shohetim) 

cannot  benefit  from  Hebrew  books. 

6.  Writers  in  lands  with  a  tradition  of  correct  Hebrew  are  critical  or  condescending  in 

their  evaluation  of  the  literary  and  linguistic  skills  of  the  Franco-German  Jews.  See  the 
chiding  couplet  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  in  acknowledging  verses  by  R.  Jacob  Tam:  K^an 
D»*vi  unp  IT  nan  *v»c?  JT»aa  (David  Kahana,  Abrahatn  ibn  Ezra  [Warsaw,  1894], 

p.  80) ;  Abravanel’s  praise  of  Saul  ha-Cohen  (Zimmels,  Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim ,  p.  273) ; 
and  the  comment  of  Joshua  Soncino:  ptn  ppV  naai  na  naa  nau?  ^y  on  ayaoa  D’natPKn  Vai 
yap  omK  vnw?  kVk  nra*  oa^  *pn  pwn  pawn  oi&^npa  amaV  oviawa  KtaaV  ana  na 
prpyi]T»y  DTPJTO’ff’a  (David  Conforte,  Kore 3  ha-Dorot ,  ed.  D.  Cassel,  Berlin,  1846,  p.  29a). 

7.  L.  Zunz,  Synagogale  Pocsie  des  Mittelalters ,  2nd  ed.  (Frankfurt  am  Main,  1920), 
p.  8;  idem,  Liter aturgeschichte  der  Synagogalen  Poesie  (Berlin,  1865),  chap.  ii. 

8.  The  explanation  offered  by  Jacob  Simchoni  ( Ha-Tekufah  10:146  [1921])  that  the 
poets  were  impelled  by  an  awareness  that  only  what  was  written  in  Hebrew  wrould  survive, 
and  their  desire  of  immortality,  in  addition  to  their  fondness  of  the  language,  made  them 
choose  Hebrew,  does  not  sound  convincing. 
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This  sentiment  is  voiced  in  the  clearest  terms  in  Judah  al-Harlzi’s  intro- 
duction  to  his  Tahkemoni .9  He  writes:  “When  I  saw  the  work  of  al- 
Harlrl10  the  heavens  of  my  joy  were  rolled  together  and  the  rivulets  of  my 
mourning  flowed,  because  every  nation  is  concerned  for  its  speech  and 
avoids  sinning  against  its  tongue,  whereas  our  tongue  which  was  a  delight 
to  every  eye  is  considered  a  brother  of  Cain.  .  ,11  Therefore  I  compiled 
this  book  in  order  to  display  the  force  of  the  sacred  tongue  to  the  holy 
people.”  He  further  informs  us  that  he  translated  al-Harirl’s  work  into 
Hebrew,  but  then  realized  that  he  had  acted  foolishly  and  sinfully  by 
forsaking  our  book  of  eloquence  and  undertaking  to  translate  a  book 
belonging  to  others;  hence  he  turned  to  the  task  of  creating  a  similar  com¬ 
position  in  Hebrew. 

Al-HarizI  is  deeply  chagrined  over  the  treatment  of  the  sacred  tongue 
at  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  He  weeps  over  its  neglect  in  favor  of  Arabic, 
and  is  saddened  by  the  contemplation  of  its  present  low  state  compared 
with  its  ancient  glories  and  high  station.  However,  the  twelfth-century 
author  is  in  no  wise  the  first  to  feel  pained  by  this  fact.  One  after  the  other 
we  find  Arabic-speaking  and  Arabic-writing  men  taking  sorry  note  of  the 
sad  state  of  Hebrew.  Some  of  them  confess  to  a  sense  of  guilt,  taking  upon 
themselves  and  their  ancestors  the  blame  for  this  failure.  Saadia  Gaon 
recounts  the  history  of  the  development  in  these  words:  “  In  the  year  10112 
after  the  ruin  of  the  holy  city,  three  years  before  the  Greeks  had  their  first 
king,  we  began  to  forsake  the  holy  tongue  and  to  converse  in  the  languages 
of  the  alien  peoples  of  the  land.  When  Nehemiah  saw  us  speaking  Ashdo- 
dite  he  was  grieved;13  he  scolded  and  quarreled  with  the  people.  We  were 
subsequently  scattered  through  the  world,  no  nation  existing  which  our 
exiles  did  not  enter.  There  again  we  raised  our  children,  studied  their 
languages,  so  that  their  gibberish  obscured  the  beauty  of  our  speech. 
This  is  not  proper.  The  eastern  diaspora  speaks  Greek  and  Persian; 
Egypt  expresses  itself  in  Coptic,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Christian  and 

9.  Ed.  P.  de  Lagarde  (Hannover,  1924),  6.  35-37;  7.1. 

10.  C.  Brockelmann,  Geschichte  der  arabischen  Litteratur ,  2nd  ed.  (Leiden,  1943-49),  I, 
276-277;  Supplement,  I,  486-487. 

11.  =  bnn,  vanity. 

12.  He  follows  Seder  cOlam  Rabbah ,  chaps.  29  and  30  (ed.  B.  Ratner,  Wilno,  1894-97, 
pp.  1 34ff.),  according  to  which  the  Second  Temple  was  started  seventy  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  First,  and  Persian  rule  lasted  thirty-four  years  after  that  date,  which 
yields  a  total  of  104  years.  It  assumes  that  Darius  and  Artaxerxes  are  one  individual  who 
ruled  thirty-six  years.  Since  the  Temple  was  built  in  his  second  year  (Ezra  4:24),  and 
Nehemiah  rebuked  the  people  of  Judah  on  his  second  visit,  which  was  after  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  the  Persian  king  (Neh.  13:6),  Saadia’s  date  is  confirmed. 

13.  Neh.  13:23-27. 
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Andalusian  countries  use  foreign  tongues.  Our  heart  bleeds  and  our  spirit 
is  low  that  the  speech  found  in  our  sacred  bastion  is  wanting  in  our 
mouths.  ”14 

Similarly  the  poet  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  (1020-58)  upbraids  his  con¬ 
temporaries  for  employing  different  tongues  and  denying  any  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew.15  He  even  reports  that  his  readers  react  to  his  Hebrew 
poetry  with  the  demand  that  he  address  them  in  the  vernacular,  since  they 
consider  his  medium  a  kind  of  Philistine.16  Moses  ibn  Ezra  ( ca .  1055-1140) 
goes  so  far  as  to  say:  “Our  ancients  deserve  a  scolding  for  having  been 
remiss  in  preserving  their  Hebrew  and  making  no  strenuous  effort  to  hold 
on  to  it.”17  Three  centuries  later,  the  grammarian  Profiat  Duran  (second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century)  shows  a  like  inclination  to  accuse  the  Sages. 
“Those  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  study  of  Talmud,”  he  says,  “left 
the  chosen  language  and  employed  Aramaic  for  their  statements,  which  is 
only  deteriorated  Hebrew.  Perhaps  they  did  not  do  this  by  choice.”18  He 
further  makes  the  rather  startling  declaration  that  “much  damage  and  loss 
have  resulted  from  the  sloth  and  indolence  in  relation  to  the  preservation 
of  Hebrew,  which  is  in  the  final  analysis  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  con¬ 
centrated  study  of  Scripture.  I  declare  that  this  caused  the  destruction  of 
Israel  by  the  sword,  and  their  dispersion,  submission  and  humiliation, 
as  well  as  the  growth  of  new  religions,  because  their  ignorance  of  the  langu¬ 
age  of  Scripture  led  them  to  slander  the  Torah  with  the  consequences 
which  you  know  very  well.”19 

In  a  less  emotional  if  equally  pathetic  strain,  Judah  ha-Levi,20  followed 
by  the  above-mentioned  Duran  who  uses  his  language,  links  the  re¬ 
linquishment  of  Hebrew  speech  and  its  present  lowliness  to  the  sorry 

14.  He  levels  the  same  charge  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (M.  Zucker,  in 
Sura\  ed.  S.  K.  Mirsky  [Jerusalem,  1955-56],  II,  339).  Contemporaries  of  his,  Rabbanite 
as  well  as  Karaite,  share  his  view.  Samuel  ben  Hofni  elaborates  on  the  verse  in  Nehemiah 
that  “this  is  the  story  of  most  of  the  people  of  our  time,  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
language,  are  ignorant  of  it,  and  occupy  themselves  with  the  books  and  the  grammar  of  the 
Gentiles”  (PAAJR  23:3-4  [1954])-  The  Karaite  Salomon  ben  Yeruhim  in  his  comment 
on  Lam.  1 :8  (ed.  Feuerstein,  p.  lxx)  includes  among  the  many  sins  of  the  Jews  our  “efforts 
to  learn  their  language  [i.e.,  of  the  Gentiles]  grammatically,  and  spending  money  to  achieve 
it,  and  abandoning  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  tongue  .  .  .” 

15.  In  his  poem  “Etten  le-’eli”  (ed.  H.  N.  Bialik  and  J.  H.  Rawnitzky  [Tel-Aviv, 
1924-25],  1,  173-180),  lines  11-16. 

16.  In  his  poem  “Nihar  be-kor3I  geroni,”  (Bialik  and  Rawnitzky,  I,  4-6),  lines  26-27. 

17.  Shirat  Yisra^el  (ed.  Halper,  Leipzig,  1924),  p.  59. 

18.  Ma  aseh  Efod  (Vienna,  1865),  chap,  vii  (pp.  39-40).  He  concludes  the  explanation 
with:  o’awmV  niVxann  ]na  ^nx. 

19.  Macaseh  Efod ,  pp.  40-41. 

20.  Kuzari ,  II,  68  (ed.  Cassel,  Leipzig,  1869,  p.  173);  cf.  Macaseh  Efod ,  p.  39. 
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state  of  the  Jewish  people.  “What  happened  to  its  bearers  happened  to  it; 
it  became  impoverished.,,  This  is  also  the  position  of  Judah  ibn  Tibbon, 
who  records  it  without  any  show  of  personal  participation.21 

However,  the  subject  of  the  elimination  of  Hebrew  as  a  medium  of 
speech  is  really  separate  from  the  problem  of  its  disregard  as  a  literary 
vehicle.  Jews  in  Christian  lands  were  evidently  not  troubled  by  the  question 
why  they  were  not  speaking  Hebrew.  They  encountered  all  around  them  a 
similar  situation  in  which  the  vernacular  of  the  country  and  the  language 
employed  in  writing  were  different.  And  so  they  naturally  turned  to  their 
own  sacred  tongue  in  their  literary  productions.  But  in  Islamic  lands, 
where,  as  indicated  above,  Arabic  became  the  widely  employed  language 
in  writing,  the  condition  provoked  a  good  deal  of  soul-searching  and  self- 
reproach,  and  impelled  writers  to  take  a  position  on  it. 

The  most  realistic  evaluation — it  might  almost  be  called  callous — 
is  to  be  found  in  the  analysis  of  the  circumstances  by  the  celebrated  trans¬ 
lator  Judah  ibn  Tibbon  (1120-ca.  1190).  In  the  introductions  to  his  ver¬ 
sions  of  both  Bahya  ibn  Pakudah’s  Duties  of  the  Heart  and  Ibn  Janah’s 
grammar,  Sefer  ha-Rikmah,  especially  in  the  former,  he  writes  at  length 
on  the  issue  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  He  traces  the  history  of  Jewish  writing 
in  Arabic  back  to  “the  majority  of  the  Geonim  in  Islamic  lands  who 
spoke  Arabic  as  did  the  Jews  of  the  time,  so  that  their  explanations,  re¬ 
sponses  and  independent  works  were  therefore  in  Arabic.”22  He  also  finds 
no  difficulty  in  explaining  and  justifying  their  action.  “They  did  it,”  he 
writes,  “because  it  is  the  language  people  understood,  and  also  because 
it  is  an  adequate  and  rich  language  for  every  subject  and  for  every  need, 
for  every  speaker  and  every  author;  its  expression  is  direct,  lucid,  and 
capable  of  saying  just  what  is  wanted  much  better  than  can  be  done  in 
Hebrew,  of  which  we  possess  only  what  has  been  preserved  in  Scripture 
and  [which]  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  speaker.  It  is  simply  impossible 
to  express  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  succinctly  and  eloquently  in  Hebrew 
as  we  can  in  Arabic,  which  is  adequate,  elegant  and  available  to  those  who 
know  it.”23  We  feel,  as  we  read  these  words,  that  he  regarded  the  conversion 
into  Hebrew  of  the  works  which  he  translated  an  arduous  task  which  he 

21.  See  his  preface  to  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Bahya’s  Duties  of  the  Heart  (ed. 
£ifroni  [Jerusalem,  1928]),  p.  2.  However,  see  his  opening  remarks  in  the  introduction 
to  his  translation  of  Ibn  Janah’s  Sefer  ha-Rikmah  (ed.  Wilensky,  2  vols.  [Berlin,  1928-30] 
p.  2). 

22.  Duties  of  the  Hearts  p.  2;  Sefer  ha-Rikmah ,  pp.  4-6.  His  son  Samuel  was  similarly 
obsessed  with  the  inadequacies  of  Hebrew;  cf.  the  prefatory  remarks  to  his  glossary  of 
“foreign  words”  in  his  translation  of  Maimonides’  Guide. 

23.  Duties  of  the  Heart ,  p.  2;  Sefer  ha-Rikmah,  pp.  4-6. 
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undertook  only  as  a  public  service.  “The  exiles  in  France  and  in  the  other 
Christian  lands, ”  he  writes,  “do  not  know  Arabic,  and  works  in  that  langu¬ 
age  are  like  closed  books  to  them.”  Himself  a  refugee  in  Provence  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Almohades,24  he  was  yet  incapable  of  grasping  the 
large  problem  of  writing  in  an  alien  tongue  in  its  full  depth  and  implication. 
It  is  a  need  which  must  be  filled,  this  task  of  translation,25  but  one  might 
almost  hear  him  say  between  the  lines  that  it  would  be  much  simpler  if 
everybody  knew  Arabic.  Perhaps  a  partial  explanation  of  this  stand  can  be 
found  in  his  awareness  of  the  very  rich  diversity  of  subject  matter  cultivated 
by  the  Spanish-Jewish  community,  compared  with  the  limited  world  of  the 
Franco-German  Jews,  and  the  irrepressible  first  feeling  that  Hebrew 
cannot  possibly  prove  equal  to  the  challenge  which  the  new  situation 
presented. 

Maimonides,  whom  one  would  hardly  classify  as  a  romantic,  is  much 
more  personal  in  his  relation  to  the  subject  of  language.  He  utilizes  several 
occasions  to  give  expression  to  his  sentiments.  In  his  response  to  the 
people  of  Tyre26  on  the  enumeration  of  the  precepts,  he  refers  to  his  own 
Sefer  ha-Mizwot ,  and  declares  that  he  regrets  having  written  it  in  Arabic 
because  everybody  has  to  read  it,27  and  he  is  now  hoping  to  translate  it 
into  the  holy  tongue.28  And  when  Joseph  ibn  Jabbar  asks  him  about  the 
likelihood  of  getting  the  Mishneh  Torah  in  Arabic,  he  responds  that  he 
will  under  no  circumstances  consent  to  this  eventuality  “because  all  of  its 
loveliness  will  be  lost.  I  am  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  restore  my 
commentary  on  the  Mishna  and  my  Sefer  ha-Mizwot  to  the  holy  tongue, 
and  I  shall  certainly  not  render  this  work  in  Arabic.  Do  not  ever  ask  this 
of  me  again.”29  He  becomes  truly  lyrical  in  a  confession  he  makes  to  the 
Lunel  community  in  a  letter  in  which  he  informs  them  that  he  sent  them 
the  third  part  of  the  Guide  in  Arabic.30  He  feels  compelled  to  decline  their 
request  that  he  himself  translate  it  into  Hebrew,  and  adds:  “Would  I 
were  again  young  enough  to  do  what  you  ask  for  this  book  and  the  other 


24.  A  Berber  religious  body  which  seized  Spain  in  1146.  On  their  persecution  see  Ibn 
Aknin’s  Tibb  al-Nufus,  chap,  vii  (ed.  Halkin,  Conference  on  Jewish  Relations :  The  Joshua 
Starr  Memorial  Volume  [New  York,  1953],  pp.  101-110). 

25.  Duties  of  the  Heart ,  p.  4:  law  *mo2  kV  m  nr  pya  noaaa  ’mia  ’aV»  kV  ’a 

.’mat  -ipk  Va  >ry 

26.  Maimonides’  Responsa  (ed.  Freimann  [Jerusalem,  1937]),  368  (pp.  334-335). 

27.  The  passage  inripV  pans  Vane?  my  )wVa  vmantf  bv  rmn  mmn  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  but  probably  the  explanation  offers  the  reason  why  it  is  in  Arabic. 

28.  Responsa,  335. 

29.  Kobez  Teshubot  Ha-Rambam  Ve-Jggerotav  (  Leipzig  ed.,  1859),  II,  isd. 

30.  44a-b. 
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books  which  I  composed  in  the  tongue  of  Kedar  which  has  darkened  my 
sun  because  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Ham.  It  would  be  a  source  of  deep  joy 
to  me  to  salvage  the  precious  from  the  cheap  and  to  restore  the  theft  to 
its  rightful  owners.”  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  such  utterances 
were  dictated  by  a  sense  of  personal  guilt  or  by  an  understanding  of  the 
large  import  of  the  whole  complexity  of  Israel’s  checkered  political  and 
linguistic  history.  It  may  well  be  that  his  experiences  as  a  victim  of  perse¬ 
cution  and  the  knowledge  of  the  precarious  situation  of  the  Jews  in  the 
world  and  particularly  under  Islam,  which  he  analyzes  most  acutely  in  his 
Iggeret  Teman ,  offer  the  key  to  an  evaluation  of  his  sentiments. 

The  difficulty  of  the  limited  vocabularly  in  Hebrew  was  noted  by  several 
scholars.  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  the  translator  of  the  Morelr  Nebukhim ,  whom 
Maimonides  praises  for  his  fluency  in  Arabic,  explains  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  foreign  words  “because  our  language  is  limited,  and  works 
on  demonstrated  sciences  do  not  exist  among  our  people,  so  that  those 
foreign  words  are  not  found  in  our  language  which  those  who  possess  the 
particular  sciences  employ.”31  His  father  Judah  also  apologizes  for  his 
recourse  to  foreignisms  because  of  the  special  problems  which  Hebrew 
presents.32 

The  philosopher  and  grammarian  Profiat  Duran  does  not  dispute  the 
assertion  regarding  the  inadequacy  of  Hebrew.  But  he  goes  into  a  lengthy 
argument  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  an  intrinsic  failing  in  the  language; 
it  is  rather  the  product  of  the  neglect  by  its  bearers.  He  points  to  the  reported 
existence  of  a  Sefer  Refu'dt  which  undoubtedly  contained  in  Hebrew 
all  the  terms  of  which  medicine  avails  itself,  and  to  the  work  of  constructing 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple,  which  predicates  a  vocabulary  ample 
enough  to  provide  the  needs  of  that  activity,  and  so  with  others.  He  is 
deeply  grieved  by  this  serious  loss,  for  which  even  the  supplementary 
material  in  the  Mishnaic  orders  of  ZeraHvi  and  of  Tohorot  compensate 
in  only  small  measure.33 

Such  views,  whether  uttered  with  an  air  of  equanimity  or  spoken  in 

3 1 .  Introduction  to  the  glossary  (see  Note  22).  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  writes  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  commentary  on  Canticles  {ad  8:11  naitfxnn  oyoa):  nan’  ’Vix  nann  nr  by  naiym 
lanxinp  xnpna  ainan  dk ’a  iznpn  ppVa  yna  *b  ’a  ianyi  nxip  naya  Vxyntp’  p^Va  ]xa  naV 
va”aa  ’3  t£mpn  pt?VV  nxa  amp  VxyatP’  pip^  nvn  mayai  iat?  yin  x^  lanann  kVp  nm  naiV  D’X’aan 
xsa’  pt?Vn  ’itnn  mi’i  patzma  pi  p’n^V  nnx  yn  mxaom  Vysnm  Vyoai  ovn rcam  Kin’  ni’mxi 
■»Vik  *iaxa  ^xyni?’  pt?Va  navr  t?’i  xnpna  nan  nV  xxaa  kVp  nVn  Va  p  Vy  tznpn  pffVa  imaa 

.pooa  namt?  D"yx  p  n^in’D 

32.  Duties  of  the  Heart ,  p.  4  bottom. 

33.  41;  Maimonides,  Guide,  I,  67,  says:  iMitfV  D’yTP  ’nVa  Di’n  lanaxtf  ianyn  oy  (Wilno 
ed.,  p.  99a),  and  in  chap.  67  he  adds:  nan  xVx  naan  Di’n  ianx  px  n^x  p^Vn  ’Da  nn’ty  iffDXi 
tayia  (92a);  Kusari  II,  68  (ed.  Cassel,  p.  176):  iaaa  naxp  naya  Di’n  nb  nonn  ntpxa. 
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grief,  are  not  shared  by  Judah  al-HarlzI.  He  rejects  the  contention  that 
Hebrew  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  his  society,  and  he  states  bluntly 
that  those  who  hold  these  views  do  not  realize  that  the  fault  lies  with  them 
and  not  with  the  language,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  understand  its  words 
and  do  not  appreciate  its  qualities.  “  Like  a  sick  person  who  suffers  from  an 
eye-infection  and  is  unable  to  see  the  sun  and  believes  the  sun  to  be  at 
fault,  not  realizing  the  defect  in  himself,  so  most  of  our  fellow-Jews  scorn 
the  sacred  tongue  because  its  virtues  are  beyond  them,  and  cannot  see  the 
the  light  even  if  they  have  eyes.”34  Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  al-HarlzI 
speaks  in  this  fashion  only  in  connection  with  belles-lettres,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  preceding  passage  is  taken  from  his  introduction  to  the 
Tahkemoni ,  in  which  he  presses  the  thesis  that  Hebrew  is  very  much  able 
to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  eloquence  and  elegance.  We  find  him  a  much  less 
timid  translator  than  the  Tibbonids.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  prefatory 
statement  to  his  version  of  the  Guide  not  a  word  is  found  reminiscent  of 
the  fears  and  the  hesitation  which  are  so  prominent  in  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon’s 
preface  to  his  translation.  And  in  the  introduction  to  his  rendering  of  the 
Sage’s  Commentary  to  the  Mishnah  he  boasts  triumphantly  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment.35  “In  response  to  a  request  by  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  Marseilles,”  he  writes,  “I  have  rendered  this  great  commentary  from 
Arabic  into  Hebrew,  transferring  its  lights  from  west  to  east.  I  have  restored 
to  our  precious  rich  penetrating  language  the  outer  language  of  his  ex¬ 
tremely  learned  composition.  I  have  transmitted  it  from  the  black  tongue  of 
Kedar  to  the  tongue  of  gold  and  of  riches.  For  I  am  filled  with  zeal  for  the 
commentaries  which  the  Torah  has  engendered  and  they  have  precedence, 
yet  they  were  born  upon  the  knees  of  Hagar,  maid  of  Sarah,  and  Sarah 
was  barren.  In  amazement  I  said  to  myself:  ‘How  can  the  holy  and  the 
profane  be  joined,  and  how  can  the  light  and  darkness  dwell  together  ? 
But  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Sage  to  offer  wisdom  to  the  fools,  and  he  compiled 
it  only  for  those  who  know  not  Hebrew  but  Arabic’  .  .  .  Therefore  I 
exerted  myself,  and  removed  the  sacred  treatises  from  alien  tongue,  so 
that  from  its  imprisonment  it  would  go  forth  to  reign.”  Not  a  word  is 
said  about  the  difficulties  confronting  him  owing  to  the  shortcomings  of 


34.  Macaseh  Efod ,  p.  6  bottom.  In  a  similar  vein,  if  not  with  the  same  sense  of  adequacy, 
Saadia  emphasizes  that  in  the  Hebrew  which  has  survived  as  many  as  seven  synonyms 
may  be  available  for  one  Arabic  word  (cf.  A.  Harkavy,  “  Liqqutim  me-Rav  Saadya  Gaon,” 
Ha-Goren  1:89-91  [1898]).  But  he  qualifies  this  with  the  admission:  “This  is  what  we 
encounter  within  the  limits  of  the  superficial  knowledge  of  this  language  among  the 
people  of  our  age.” 

35.  Wilno  ed.,  53a. 
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Hebrew,  although  he  goes  into  some  detail  regarding  his  procedure  and 
discusses  hurdles  which  he  had  to  make.  The  difference  in  attitude  between 
him  and  his  fellow  translators  may  stem  as  much  from  his  personal  sense 
of  self-confidence  as  from  a  zeal  and  determination  to  attain  a  goal,  which 
minimized  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles.  One  cannot  think  of  Maimo- 
nides’  masterly  Hebrew  in  his  Mishneh  Torah  without  reflecting  that  had 
he  been  stirred  by  a  similar  zeal  he  himself  would  have  produced  an  in¬ 
comparably  more  readable  and  more  elegant  Hebrew  commentary  on  the 
Mishnah  or  Moreh  Nebukhim  than  either  of  the  two  scholars  who  accom¬ 
plished  these  tasks. 

Turning  from  the  practical  application  of  the  sacred  tongue  in  literary 
works  to  views  and  doctrines  regarding  it,  we  find  both  unity  and  diversity 
among  scholars.  It  was  uniformly  believed — at  least  among  people  in 
Islamic  lands36 — that  Hebrew  was  the  first  tongue,  and  that  it  was  only 
after  the  incident  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  that  the  multiplicity  of  languages 
developed.37  This  doctrine  is  established  by  both  tradition  and  reason. 
Tradition  has  preserved  the  proof  of  the  primacy  of  Hebrew  in  the  ety¬ 
mologies  and  in  the  origin  of  things.38  Reason  also  confirms  the  claim  of 
Hebrew.  As  the  language  employed  for  revelation,  for  prophecy,  and  for 
divine  services  it  must  necessarily  be  superior  and  primary  in  eloquence 
and  pedigree.39  Other  assertions,  however,  did  not  win  everybody's  appro¬ 
val.  The  relation  between  Hebrew  and  what  we  know  as  its  cognate  languages 

36.  In  the  Franco-German  tradition  this  position  is  not  maintained  uniformly.  Although 
Rashi,  in  his  commentary  on  nnK  nsp  (Gen.  ii:i)  says:  unpn  ywV,  R.  Joseph  Bekhor 
Shor,  ibid.,  explains  it  to  mean  that  every  one  knew  all  the  seventy  languages,  and  justifies 
this,  along  with  mpin  ( ad  Gen.  11:7)  by  arguing  that  it  is  difficult  to  grant  that  languages 
were  formed  in  a  special  creation  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  world. 

37.  Kuzari,  II,  68  (ed.  D.  C.  Cassel,  p.  173);  Yacakob  ben  Asher  (Bacal  ha-Turim) 

ad  Gen.  11 : 1  points  out  that  numerically  nnK  nDff  =  tznpn  The  Karaites  also  adhere  to 

this  view;  see  Aaron  ben  Joseph’s  Sefer  ha-Mibhar  (the  supercommentary  Tirat  Kesef 
gives  the  above-mentioned  gematria);  Aaron  ben  Elijah’s  Keter  Torah ,  ad  Gen.  11:1; 
J.  Mann,  Texts  arid  Studies  in  Jezvish  History  and  Literature,  2  vols.  (Cincinnati,  i93i“35)> 
II,  107. 

38.  Cf.  Kuzari,  II,  68  (ed.  Cassel,  pp.  173-174);  David  Kimhi  ad  Gen.  2:20;  Ibn  Ezra 

on  Gen.  1 1 : 1 ;  see  also  his  Safah  Berurah ,  p.  1,  n.  5,  and  also  pp.  2-5;  Nahmanides  (see 
next  note);  Joshua  ibn  Shucaib,  Derashot,  5b.  Ibn  Shucaib,  after  explaining  that  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel  the  seventy  languages  developed,  continues:  Dsnim  ^KYP’3  cnpn  pffV  -mum 
dw  •’pnsxa  no  o*w  ’sron  bb  . .  .  Vr  dibk  inn  mown  ’du  nsp  i2»b  ikeui  nnnn  ia»»  main 
nwrrpn  irmxB  nV»Vn  ’a  xVa-p  tnanV  pup  mansa  ptf  na^n  t^tna  pi  «npn  ]wb  Kin  ’a 

•oi’a  ikp3  unpn  Kin  VaK  innan  nnn  K’aa^i  onan  mawV» 

39.  Kuzari,  II,  68  (ed.  Cassel,  p.  176);  Nahmanides,  in  his  comment  on  Exodus  30:3 
takes  issue  with  Maimonides  who  explains  {Guide,  III,  chap,  viii,  end)  that  the  name 
unpn  ]wb  is  applied  to  Hebrew  because  of  its  avoidance  of  vulgar  language.  He  accounts 
for  it  by  pointing  to  its  being  the  language  of  Torah,  prophecy  and  all  holy  matters.  It 
contains  the  divine  names,  particularly  the  Tetragrammaton,  and  is  the  language  of 
creation. 
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was  not  universally  recognized.  In  all  likelihood  many  felt  that  it  did  not 
redound  to  the  honor  of  the  language  of  Torah  to  have  parallels  with  langu¬ 
ages  like  Aramaic  and  Arabic,  much  less  to  lose  its  uniqueness  by  being 
treated  as  one  of  a  family.  If  we  find  that  Judah  ha-Levi  does  not  hesitate 
to  speak  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Arabic  as  related  and  similar  languages,40 
and  if  Maimonides  declares  unqualifiedly  that  Arabic  “is  certainly  Hebrew 
somewhat  corrupted,”41  and  many  other  scholars  take  this  position,  we 
also  know  of  men  who  did  not  care  to  admit  this  relationship.  Menahem 
ben  Saruk  (tenth  century),  the  first  European  grammarian  of  Hebrew, 
abstained  from  drawing  conclusions  from  similarities  to  other  languages.42 
His  disciples  do  not  maintain  any  opposition  in  principle  to  the  suggestion 
of  parallels;  they  cite  evidence  from  Arabic  for  the  replacement  of  tau 
by  daleth  and  teth  under  certain  conditions,  for  example.43  Nevertheless 
they  are  wary  of  too  ready  a  disposition  to  point  to  the  close  relation 
among  the  three  languages.  In  answer  to  the  objection  by  Dunash  ben 
Labrat,  Menahem’s  contemporary  and  critic,  that  the  latter  could  not 
relate  m»Vl  (Psalm  109:19)  to  nr  (Exodus  28:28),  and  that  it  has 
to  be  interpreted  like  Arabic  zhh ,  they  assert  that  it  is  sheer  nonsense; 
“it  is  incorrect  to  compare  Hebrew  to  Arabic.”44  To  Dunash’s  explanation 
of  ViJD  (I  Samuel  30:10)  as  they  collapsed ,  on  the  basis  of  Aramaic,  in 
place  of  Menahem’s  they  remained ,  they  remonstrate  by  proclaiming: 
“What  do  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  do  together  ?  If  we  said  of  every  Hebrew 
hapax  legomenon  that  it  finds  a  parallel  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic,  then  the 
languages  would  be  identical,  and  we  could  supply  all  the  unknown  and 
missing  Hebrew  vocabulary  from  them,  but  this  cannot  possibly  be.”45 

Opposition  to  comparative  linguistics  was  certainly  raised  by  the  devout 
Talmudic  scholars  and  the  mystically  inclined  pietists  who  were  generally 


40.  Kuzari,  II,  68  (Cassel,  pp.  175-176).  He  is  consistent  enough  to  suggest  that  Abra¬ 
ham’s  mother-tongue  was  Aramaic,  but  solves  the  difficulty  arising  from  this  suggestion 
by  adding  that  Abraham  knew  Hebrew  as  a  sacred  language. 

41.  In  his  letter  to  Samuel  ben  Tibbon,  Kobez ,  II,  27c:  y 30  rprp  “|tpn  rw»n  ’nsoim 

nnay  p^V  *x*n  xmi?  *ny  pi?Vn  *p  Vs  i»n»  ri’rvn  masnn  nnx  tpm  -p  o-uVyn  pn  *tVw  p 
oya  neraniPJty.  In  Pirke  Mosheh  (23a):  'a  yivt?  VsV  naxna  nan  ’anyi  nay  p^V  aaato 

.nampn  nxp  onn  nnp  poo  ’nVn  nnx  pt?V  ont? 

42.  The  famous  grammarian  Judah  Hayyuj,  who  wrote  his  original  work  on  weak 
and  geminative  verbs  in  Arabic  (ed.  Jastrow),  cites  a  parallel  from  Arabic  only  to  the 
final  aleph  in  xraVnn  (Josh.  10:24;  Arab.  20)  and  tonx  (Isaiah  28:12;  Arab,  ibid.,  the 
Hebrew  [12]  and  English  [14]  do  not  make  this  clear  at  all),  but  ibn  Janah  calls  it  unfounded 
( Lumac ,  203 ;  Rikmah ,  306). 

43.  Stern,  Liber  responsionuin ,  p.  40.  Cf.  also  p.  38. 

44.  Ibid.,  p.  62:  :nyn  pt?V  Vx  nnny  piyV  rmnV  prp  xV ’s. 

45.  Ibid.,  pp.  96-97.  Cf.  also  their  criticism  of  Dunash  in  the  opening  verses  (15, 
lines  76-77). 
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averse  to  a  humanistic  treatment  of  Hebrew.  They  were  irritated  to  see 
the  language  of  the  Bible,  replete  with  mysteries  and  inner  meaning,  subjec¬ 
ted  to  laws  and  principles  governing  other  human  languages.46  Ibn  Janah  is 
very  vehement  in  his  disgust  with  them.  He  characterizes  them  as  weak- 
minded  individuals  with  little  understanding  who  put  up  a  front  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  adorn  themselves  with  piety  when  in  fact  they  possess  a  very 
limited  appreciation  of  the  true  situation.47  He  confronts  them  not  only 
with  the  numerous  examples  from  the  Talmud  of  Rabbis  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  seek  aid  from  foreign  languages  in  the  understanding  of  Hebrew 
words,  but  also  with  celebrities  of  post-Talmudic  times  like  the  Geonim 
Saadia,  Sherira,  Hai,  and  Samuel  ben  Hofni,  all  of  whom  recognized  pro¬ 
perly  the  value  of  comparative  study.48  But  one  cannot  escape  the  feeling 
that  despite  the  vigor  of  the  attack  this  protagonist  of  progress  betrays  an 
insecurity  and  an  anxiety  not  to  be  charged  with  heretical  tendencies. 
It  shows  in  his  collection  of  evidence  from  Talmudic  authorities  to  justify 
his  interest,  and  in  an  impassioned  refutation  which  follows  a  comparison 
with  Arabic  which  he  has  drawn:  “Do  not  suspect  me  of  bringing  Arabic 
words  and  usages  in  this  and  other  books  of  mine  as  proofs  to  strengthen 
my  statements  regarding  the  ways  and  manners  of  Hebrew.  I  do  it  merely 
to  show  the  fools  and  those  who  think  they  are  wise  and  believe  they  know, 
although  they  are  stripped  of  knowledge,  that  what  I  regard  as  permissible 
in  Hebrew  has  its  parallels  in  other  languages.”49 

Opinions  were  also  divided  on  the  requirement  to  study  Hebrew  gram¬ 
mar.  There  were  undoubtedly  many  in  the  Middle  Ages,  generally  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  dismissed  every  subject  except  Halakha  as  a 
waste  of  time,  who  discounted  the  inquiry  into  the  structure  and  the  laws 

46.  In  discussing  the  position  of  the  pious,  Duran  ( Ma'aseh  Efod}  13)  reports  that  some 
of  them  reject  the  need  of  Biblical  grammar  and  say:  x^i  vm  amiaxa  nE?x  D’raxaV  aitt  xim 
n’Vtf  n’xn  iE?pa\  He  characterizes  their  attitude  to  grammar  as  negative  and  adds:  nnpl 
nan  nma  naana  D^aoniDan  ’im  D’aann  an  rpya  x’he?  uyaai  anwa  ywVn  naan  -py  tny’aV  nr  onV 
iV  *pix  pxE?.  Apologetically,  Hayyim  ben  Bezalel  in  the  introduction  to  his  Grammar 
(quoted  by  S.  Assaf,  Mekorot  le-Toledot  ha-Hinukh  be-Yisr°ael  [Tel-Aviv-Jerusalem, 
1925-42],  1,43)  refutes  as  untrue  a  Gentile  accusation  that:  djwV  .  .  .nVxn  O’Waixn  Dmrrn 
. .  .run  oyn  Va  .  .  .p  xV  nE?x  *>xnE?’  >ia  Vy  onan  ixsmi . .  .on^sa  na m  nnyi  max  nVm rr>n Enpn ]ie?^> 
•n»Vnn  DDE?a  asa  nx  omnE?  iy*pE?  ’sV  prrpn  VxnEP  nyi  naV^>  xVe?  divi  ja  &DE?ai  pin  nxi  wv 

.onVt? 

47.  Introd.  to  Rikmah  (ed.  Wilensky,  p.  11);  ona  D’tnm  .  .  .  nxrn  naana  ona  Vpn  nE?xi 

nE?x  onann  77a  dhV  x^n  manni  E?iaE?n  naan  Vax  ii’a’  nE?x  nyraa  onixa  maya  naVnn  naan?:  aya  Vx 
movrip’Dxn  ]a  xVe?  ayaai  ona  D’E?naa.  Similarly,  nay  nDE?  pnpna  onanp  (ed.  Poznanski), 

19:  E?anE?a  xinE?  iy*pE?  ’a  fcn  .  .  .  naxVan  nxra  D’ssiVnai  naVna  nxp  n’nai^n  ovpaVnn  ]a  nsp  vr» 

.oimp’Dx  npma  onrpya  mrrE?m  xbv  uyaa  na 

48.  Rikmah  (ed.  Wilensky),  p.  12. 

49.  Luma',  217;  Rikmah ,  235-236. 
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of  the  language.50  In  Germany  and  Poland  a  literary  medium  developed 
over  the  centuries  which,  apart  from  stylistic  crudities,  is  usually  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  lack  of  regard  for  the  rules  of  grammar.  Among  the  Jews  in 
Islamic  lands  voices  of  opposition  were  also  heard.  This  is  evident  from  the 
lengthy  introduction  of  Ibn  Janah  to  his  grammatical  work,  in  which  he 
takes  issue  with  this  attitude.  He  is  vehement  in  his  denunciation  of  their 
opposition.  He  points  out  that  such  negativism  was  condemned  by  the 
Rabbis  of  the  Talmud  who  castigated  the  Galileans  as  forgetting  their 
learning  because  they  were  lax  in  their  treatment  of  their  language,  which 
he  explains  to  mean  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  grammar.51  He  reminds 
his  readers  of  the  truly  great  Talmudic  scholars  such  as  Saadia  Gaon  and 
Samuel  ben  Hofni,  who  were  very  much  concerned  about  the  proper  forms 
and  who  urged  the  importance  of  study  and  investigation.52  He  em¬ 
phasizes  that  it  is  essential  for  the  study  of  Halakha  to  take  note  of  gram¬ 
matical  matters,  and  that  our  great  Rabbis  left  much  evidence  in  the 
Talmud  bearing  witness  to  their  interest  in,  and  occupation  with,  the  lin¬ 
guistic  problems.53  He  tells  of  his  embarrassment  over  the  fact  that  the 
Muslims  are  extremely  conscious  of  their  language,54  and  says  that  the 
attitude  of  his  negatively-oriented  coreligionists  is  in  reality  the  product  of  a 
disrespect  for  the  language  and  of  a  lack  of  concern  for  its  proper  usage. 

Some  four  centuries  later,  the  philologist  Profiat  Duran  again  engages 
in  a  discussion  of  the  legitimacy  of  grammatical  studies.  In  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  which  is  marked  by  a  general  decline  of  the  freedom  of  inquiry  and  of 
secular  and  semisecular  learning  and  by  a  triumphant  march  of  Tal¬ 
mudism,55  he  adopts  a  conciliatory  tone,  granting  that  the  study  of  Torah 
is  of  paramount  importance  as  the  one  comprehensive  pursuit  which 
achieves  the  goal  that  man  ought  to  set  before  him.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  voices  his  disagreement  with  the  extremists  who  maintain  that 
even  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  recalls  that  the  Rabbis 

50.  Rikmah,  11:  pa®  in  ion®  nnsn  bv  wk  am®  ananas  iim  by  usnan  ->®k 

•mun  x^i  n^snn  in  px  nn  poam  d»o 

51.  Rikmah ,  14,  lines  5-13. 

52.  Ibid.,  12,  lines  4-13,  1.3. 

53.  Ibid.,  14,  lines  14-16,  1.5. 

54.  Ibid.,  11,  lines  6-8:  n«nn  rv>Vnn  ^>x  smnV  D’prnn»  oninn  D^raiy  Unix  ipx  Di?n  nx  ’n’xn 

.rwxn  in  mmi  imx  n«n?3^  mnr  ntpxn 

55.  Examples  of  the  severe  judgments  on  philosophy  and  other  secular  studies  can 
be  found  in  Shelomo  Alami’s  Iggeret  Musar  (ed.  Haberman  [Jerusalem,  1946],  p.  16); 
Isaac  Arama  s  Hazut  Kashah  (18a);  Joseph  Jabez’s  Or  Ila-Hayyim  (Ferrara,  1554),  2a. 
See  also  F.  Baer,  Toledot  ha-Yehudim  be-Sefarad  (Tel-Aviv,  1945),  2,  145. 
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recommended  giving  a  third  of  one’s  time  to  the  learning  of  the  Scriptures.56 
He  also  finds  justification  for  an  interest  in  “  Greek  Wisdom,”57  contending 
that  the  Sages  were  certainly  well  versed  in  it.  Bible,  however,  cannot  be 
properly  acquired  without  a  true  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  contrary  to  the 
view  of  those  who  consider  it  an  unnecessary  diversion.58 

What  are  the  written  sources  of  Hebrew  ?  This  query,  which  even  in  our 
day  has  scholars  divided,  evidently  disturbed  medieval  students.  The 
Talmudic  statement,  in  a  halakhic  context,  that  “the  language  of  the  Sages 
is  different  from  the  language  of  the  Bible”59  may  have  served  as  the  basis 
for  a  divergence  of  opinion  on  a  linguistic  issue.  The  attitude  of  the 
Karaites  to  post-Biblical  literature,  with  its  corollary  judgment  on  the 
language  in  which  it  was  edited,  probably  also  played  a  part  in  a  scholar’s 
position  on  the  problem.  This  may  certainly  be  said  of  Saadia  Gaon,  whose 
polemics  with  the  Karaites  have  given  him  the  status  of  their  bitterest 
enemy.  In  his  preface  to  the  little  tract  on  Biblical  hapax  legomena 60  he 
states:  “I  have  met  Jewish  people  who  deny  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  transmitted  in  the  name  of  the  prophets  but  not  written  in 
Scripture,  and  others  who  deny  the  language  which  they  hear  from  the 
religious  community  but  do  not  find  it  in  the  Torah.”  As  the  late  Benjamin 
Klar,  the  editor  of  the  Arabic  original,  and  others  after  him  have  recog¬ 
nized,61  this  short  study,  in  which  Saadia  frequently  succeeds  in  giving 
the  meaning  of  an  isolated  Biblical  word  from  a  Rabbinic  parallel,  is 
definitely  polemical  in  its  purport.  Its  author  declares  in  explicit  terms 
that  he  will  cite  proof-texts  from  the  prosaic  language  of  the  Mishnah 
which  was  the  popular  speech  of  the  time.  Undoubtedly,  he  continues, 
the  Mishnaic  and  Talmudic  authorities  were  much  more  familiar  with  the 
language  since  they  were  chronologically  closer  to  the  prophets  and 

56.  He  reports  (Macaseh  Efod ,  5)  that  they  rely  on  Rashi’s  comment  on  DD’33  1S73& 

|vjnn  p  (BT  Berakhot  28b) :  x:w»t  nn»  inv  mpan  kV  but  refutes  it  by  the 

Rabbinic  statement  (BT  Kiddushin  30a)  naipaa  tnpan  w'bv  vnw  DTK  wVtf’  D^IS^ 
TlD^nn  and  explains  Rashi’s  ’XTD  TJTP  to  mean  in  excess  of  one  third. 

57.  See  his  long  discussion,  Macaseh  Efod,  6-9. 

58.  Ibid.,  16. 

59.  n nxvb  D’Dsn  jwh  naxyV  mm  BT  Hullin  137b;  BT  Abodah  Zarah  58b. 

60.  Ed.  Nehemiah  Alony,  “  Kitab  al-sabcin  Jaffa,”  in  Ignace  Goldziher  Memorial 
Volume,  II  (ed.  S.  Lowinger,  A.  Scheiber,  J.  Somogyi,  Jerusalem,  1958),  14-47.  See  also 
idem,  3'otV  ditto  D’snwn  inw*  in  Tur-Sinai  Jubilee  Volume,  pp.  282-283. 

61.  nvma  D’yatP  pino  bv  mpan  noian  (in  Mehkarim  we-cIyyunim),  pp.  258, 

263ft.  Klar  gives  Geiger  credit  for  this  understanding  of  the  character  of  the  tract;  cf. 
p.  263,  n.  22. 
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employed  those  difficult  words  when  they  conversed  with  their  students, 
and  spoke  them  naturally  and  freely.62 

But  there  were  also  men  of  letters  among  the  Rabbanites  who  had  their 
reservations  with  respect  to  the  range  of  the  language  and  the  justice  of 
utilizing  the  Mishnah  and  other  Rabbinic  texts  as  freely  as  the  Bible  in 
writing  Hebrew.  Moses  ibn  Ezra  speaks  sorrowfully  of  the  small  remnant 
which  has  remained  of  Hebrew,  although  he  approves  of  the  occasional 
use  of  Mishnaic  “because  its  words  are  in  pure  Hebrew. ”63  Judah  ibn 
Tibbon  apologizes  to  his  readers  for  using  Rabbinic  Hebrew  along  with 
Biblical,  as  well  as  for  occasionally  selecting  the  Rabbinic  instead  of  the 
Biblical  word.64  His  plea  “let  not  the  reader  consider  me  a  sinner  because 
I  mixed  the  language  of  the  Bible  with  the  language  of  our  Rabbis  in 
places”  indicates  his  conviction  that  the  latter  is  not  Hebrew,  and  rouses 
the  feeling  that  he  is  addressing  himself  to  other  people  who  may  take 
exception  to  this  practice.  And  Profiat  Duran,  although  he  cites  the  Mish¬ 
naic  Order  of  Tohorot  in  evidence  of  his  claim  that  Hebrew  once  possessed 
an  adequate  terminology  for  utensils  and  tools,  of  which  only  a  fraction 
has  been  preserved  in  it,  and  the  Order  of  ZeraHm  to  prove  the  same  for 
drugs  and  medicine,  he  adds  significantly,  in  both  instances,  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  “and  it  is  not  all  the  sacred  tongue.” 

On  the  other  hand,  staunch  defenders  of  the  genuineness  of  Mishnaic 
Hebrew  provide  us  not  only  with  some  of  the  reason  for  the  position  of  the 
opponents  but  also  with  the  answers  to  them.  Ibn  Janah,  for  example, 
condemns  certain  people  as  ignorant  fools  for  attacking  him  because  of 
his  readiness  to  bring  testimony  from  the  Mishnah.65  According  to  them 

62.  Tur- Sinai  Jubilee  Volume ,  pp.  282-283. 

63.  In  his  Shirat  Yisra°el  (ed.  Halper),  he  says,  p.  59:  dup  /ynasn  nstpn  p  12V  nxtP3  xH 

nwvrrn  o^an  pix  x^x  ptrVn  p  arx^  D^cmpan  cnson  mmxi  Dnc?5?»  aaV  t»*hp 
dnt  . . .  mtppai  m!?Dn  aanb  nvnovi  nx  lanaix  nnp^  anaon  p  .  .  .  .  ana  am  iVxn  D’HDonip  amas?^ 
•mint)  nnn »  QWtt  ns*  m^an  ns^a  a^arsV  This  passage  sheds  light  on  Abraham 

ibn  Ezra’s  celebrated  outburst  against  Elecazar  Kalir  in  his  comment  ad  Kohelet  5,  1 : 
Enp>n  larxi  maVna  niswV  naa  w  *»a  snrn  "naVri  ptz?Va  amnya  •pavsty  ‘mm  .  .  . 

mnx  nm  ^a  xw  n^ann  p  na^a  x^>  na^n .  .  .  *nn^  mabri  p^Vi  mnV  xnpa  p^V  max  pi 
.  . .  unpn.  So  also  Ibn  Janah:  xnpan  naoa  xxaun  ox  *a  maa  irma  px  unpn  pt?H  (Introduction 
to  Rikmah ,  3.) 

64.  Introduction  to  Duties  of  the  Heart  (ed.  Zifroni),  p.  5:  pp^  vianytP  ma  ■’ix’am  Vxi 

vunx  ’a  xnpan  ppV  xxia  aipaa  irman  pt?V  vixantm  maipaa  irman  jwln  xnpan 

npn»nn  nvva  ^  pm®  ^sai  anpn.  His  son  also,  in  listing  the  “  foreignisms  ”  which  he 
employed  in  his  translation  of  the  Guide ,  includes:  *naVr>a  ix  mwaa  mxxa:  mVa  pam 

.non  D113DX  n^aa  a*>aan  nxpV  *jx  D’rn’  arx 

65.  Introduction  to  Rikmah  (ed.  Wilenskv),  19:  nVan  ampyaa  nra  rmaai  xVaa  mvi 
nmx  ama  ant?  maya  m^an  p  ny  lax’ana  /avi^xn  nso  B’ensan  my  ir^y  a’^sin  ant?  na  amVaoa 

ntPpn^  pm  mxxv  m*iT  mVaa  na  xxaat?  naa.  The  editor  ( Rikmah ,  n.  8)  identifies  these  as 
the  Karaites,  who  are  not  otherwise  mentioned  by  ibn  Janah. 
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it  is  not  qualified  to  serve  that  purpose  since  its  word  formation  is  not 
“ regular.”  He  insists  that  such  an  argument  is  untenable  and  that  the 
coinage  of  new  forms  like  tnn  and  b^nrin  can  certainly  not  be  called 
erroneous.66 

This  view  is  defended  more  vigorously  and  in  greater  detail  by  the 
thirteenth-century  exegete  and  lexicographer  Tanhum  ben  Joseph 
Yerushalmi.  He  prefaces  his  glossary  to  the  Mishneh  Torah  of  Maimonides, 
whom  he  admires  exceedingly,67  with  a  discussion  of  the  valid  reasons  for 
the  treatment  of  Mishnaic  Hebrew  as  genuine.  In  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
marks  he  declares:68  “There  are  words  in  the  Mishnah,  nouns  and  verbs, 
which  are  formed  contrary  to  the  known  usage  of  the  roots  of  the  language. 
They  are  exceptions  and  depart  from  analogy  with  the  usual  formations 
which  followed  true  models  and  clear  patterns.  The  same  method  is 
followed  in  other  books  of  law,  and  the  words  have  been  adopted  by  the 
community.  Some  modern  philologians,  however,  reject  it  and  call  this 
practice  an  inadmissible  error.  For  example,  they  point  to  D*in,  which  was 
converted  by  them  into  a  verb  by  treating  the  tau  as  a  radical,  or  to  V’nrV’, 
^nnn,  which  they  constructed  from  nVnn  .  .  .  All  this,  however,  is  sound 
and  is  formed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  inflection  of  words  derived 
from  their  roots  conforming  to  the  correct  analogies  which  are  found  in 
Scripture.  But  the  clinching  reply  to  these  arguments  and  to  similar  ob¬ 
jections  is  to  say  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  not  encompassed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  available  Biblical  texts,  nor  did  those  whose  words  are 
recorded  in  these  texts  intend  to  expound  the  principles  of  the  language 
and  to  list  its  legitimate  practices;  no,  they  said  what  was  needed  at  the  time. 
If  more  words  were  recorded  we  might  perhaps  find  in  them  what  we  have 
today.  Since  we  find  these  forms  used  by  our  ancients,  who  were  nearer 
than  we  to  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  language  and  the  spread 
of  its  practices,  and  the  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  its  grammar,  we  know 
for  sure  that  it  was  permissible;  hence  they  utilized  it  in  their  speech.  Such 
forms  are  not  erroneous,  as  the  obstinate  people  think  who  develop  their 
own  opinions.”  He  then  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  forms  to  which  they 

66.  nVxn  mVan  m^ana  in  manns?  naa  nipan  nVaa  iinaxi.  Cf.  Parhon,  Mahberet 

he-cArukhy  XXII:  laionN  *naVnn  ]a  pn  rntp&n  p  pn  Diruin  p  pn  mpnn  nan  tone?  na  Vm. 

67.  Cf.  his  tribute  to  him  in  his  introduction  (see  next  note),  5,  lines  16-24. 

68.  Kitdb  al-Murshid  al-Kafi  (described  and  edited  in  part  by  W.  Bacher,  Aus  dem 
Worterbuche  Tanchum  Jeruschalmi's  [Strassburg,  1903]),  Arabic  section,  pp.  13-14.  The 
general  argument  was  stated  by  Ibn  Janah  before  him,  but  he  is  more  explicit  in  the 
theses  he  propounds.  (Part  1  of  the  Glossary  has  now  appeared  with  Hebrew  translation 
by  B.  Toledano  [Tel  Aviv,  1961].) 
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raise  objections  have  their  parallels  in  the  Bible.69  Clearly  he,  like  his 
distinguished  predecessor  Ibn  Janah,  is  progressive  enough  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  unsupported  patterns  of  language  as  genuine  Hebrew, 
but  maintains  that  in  the  case  of  Mishnaic  Hebrew  it  is  not  even  necessary. 


69.  Aus  dem  Worterbuche  Tanchum  Jerusclialmi's,  141,  9ff. 
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lament,  31,  32,  33,  37,  38,  39,  42,  43,  43n, 
45,  49,  62,  73n 

Latin,  72,  132,  134,  233,  233n 
law,  5f.,  18,  19-24,  25,  25n,  26,  27,  33,  35, 
39,  1 26b ,  128,  129,  132,  133,  134,  135, 
148,  161,  163,  164,  17m,  172,  173,  1730, 
174,  175,  177,  187,  189,  218,  247;  Divine 
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Law,  128,  147,  183,  197,  218.  See  also 
Divine  Word  of  Command,  halakhah , 
Mishnah,  Torah 
Levi,  4,  7,  38n 
Lipit-Ishtar,  33 
lipne  (Heb.),  48n 
Logos  (Gr.),  206,  207,  208 
Lot,  9n 

Lucius  Titus,  133 
“Lupinus  Caesar,”  I42f.,  149 

cm  (Ugar.),  48n 

macrocosm,  75f.,  156,  203,  204,  208,  2090, 
214,  215,  216,  220,  221,  231,  232.  See 
also  microcosm 

magic,  32,  141,  144,  149-160  passim ; 

Corpus  Hermeticumy  215 
makom  (Heb.),  15 1 
Manilius,  215 

manuscript  collections,  20,  3on;  Antonin, 
85b,  86n;  Firkowich,  86n,  i02n;  Gtinz- 
berg,  85b,  86n.  See  also  Codex 
Marduk,  34 
Mari,  3,  5,  10,  18,  25 

Masorctic  text,  gn,  3on,  34n,  53,  56,  69n, 
77,  79-122  passim 
mater  lectionis.  See  vocalization 
matriarchy,  23 
Media,  148 
Mephistopheles,  73 

merkabah  (Heb.),  140,  142-160  passitn,  222 
Mernaptah  Stela,  8n 
Mesopotamia,  10,  18,  24 
Messiah,  40,  77,  143,  156 
Metatron,  143,  147,  15 1 
metheg  (Heb.).  See  gafya 
microcosm,  140,  141,  203,  204,  205,  208, 
209,  2090,  213-222  passim ,  231,  232 
Midian,  73n 

Midrash,  midrashim ,  31,  35,  36,  46,  58n, 
77,  131,  i4on,  147,  150,  215 
Milcah,  25,  26 
Milton,  John,  6 
Minim.  See  heresy 
“Mirror  ABC,”  11 
Mishnah,  246,  247,  248 
Mitanni,  10 

Moses,  4,  4n,  7,  17,  140,  155;  Law,  201 
monarchy,  31,  38,  40,  42 
Murashu  family,  77 
Mycenae,  uf.,  12,  13,  14 
mysticism,  I37n,  152,  153 
mythology,  135,  208;  mytho-cultic  sources, 
37,  38.  See  also  folklore 

Nahor,  25 


names,  7f.,  22f.,  41,  67,  68,  76b,  i04n,  133, 
144,  145,  146,  147,  I5I>  152,  154.  159 
Na-bu-urK1,  25 

Nathan,  41 ;  prophecy  to  David,  29,  33,  36, 
38-43,  45,  46 
Nechepso,  215 

nefesh  (Heb.),  209,  2090,  21 1,  215,  220.  See 
also  soul 

Neoplatonism,  208,  213,  216,  217,  222, 
225-232  passim 

neshamah  (Heb.),  209,  21 1,  219,  220.  See 
also  soul 
Nikkal/Ningal,  9 
Noah,  7 

nottios  agraphos  (Gr.),  i28f. 
notation,  94,  96,  97,  106,  112,  n6n.  See 
also  vocalization 
Nous  (Gr.),  207,  230 

Nuzu,  5,  6,  8n,  13,  18,  19-22,  25n,  26n,  27 
oath,  38 

colam  gadol.  See  macrocosm 
colam  qatan.  See  microcosm 
Ophanim,  146,  148 
oracle.  See  prophecy 
orthography,  mn,  ii2n 

Paddan-Aram,  5 
paleography,  98n,  ii3n 
Pamphilia,  55 

Patriarchs,  3-1 1  passim ,  13,  15-28  passim 

patriarchy,  13,  18,  23,  24 

payment,  20-22n,  26 

Pekah,  44 

Pentapolis,  nn 

perfection,  i86n,  188,  i88n 

Persia,  24,  34,  i48n,  235,  235n 

perush  (Heb.),  163 

Peshitta,  49,  87n 

Petosiris,  215 

Pharoah,  16,  133 

Pharisees,  72 

Philistines,  10,  nn,  236 

philology,  91 

Phineas,  38n 

Phoenicia,  11 

phoneme,  98,  98n,  109m  See  also  vocaliza¬ 
tion 

piel  (Heb.),  68n 

piety,  192,  i92n,  199,  243,  243n 
piyyutim  (Heb.),  15 1 
Poland,  244 

polemics,  92,  94,  94n,  169,  I73n,  245 
polytheism,  130 
prepositions,  Hebrew,  67n 
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Princes  of  the  Presence.  See  Hadariel, 
Metatron,  Seganzagel,  Surya 
Princes  of  the  Torah,  147 
pronouns,  Hebrew,  67n 
Propator,  136 

prophecy,  prophets,  29-42  passim,  45,  191, 
21 1,  226n,  241,  245 
Provence,  167,  168 

pseudepigrapha,  72,  77,  123,  150,  1 5 1 ,  162, 
225 

psychopomp,  160 

punctuation,  Babylonian,  84,  io6n,  ii2n, 
ii5n,  119m  See  also  vocalization 
punishment,  38,  40,  62,  63,  65,  133,  134, 
143,  155 

purification,  143,  144,  152,  153,  154,  224f., 
228,  229 

puzzle  problems,  13 if.,  13m 

Qadmon.  See  Adam 
qere\ketibh  (Heb.),  mn 
Qumran  Scrolls,  14,  35,  9on,  157,  158; 
Sect,  52,  157 

Qur’an,  91,  9m,  92,  94,  197,  205,  208,  234 
qutb  (Arab.),  206,  207 

Ra’a  (Heb.),  51 

Rabbanites,  88,  92,  92n,  93,  94n,  121,  236n, 
246 

Rabbis,  34n,  35,  123-141  passim ,  145-154 
passim ,  163,  21  in,  2i4n,  215,  244b,  245n, 
246 

Rachel,  6,  10,  24n 
Ram,  76b 
rasah  (Heb.),  74n 
rawa  (Heb.),  51 

reason,  186,  187,  190,  193-195,  20on,  214, 
222,  230,  241.  See  also  intellect 
Rebekah,  10,  16,  17,  26,  27 
redaction,  60,  66,  73,  73n,  84f.,  87,  88,  91, 
100-106  passim,  non,  115,  i2on,  i39n, 
148,  164b,  i65n,  171,  174 
Red  Sea,  140 
repentance,  63,  184 
repudium  (Lat.),  133 
resurrection,  179 
Reuben,  4n 
revelation,  197 
Rezin  of  Damascus,  44 
rhetoric,  134,  135,  139,  155,  157 
righteousness,  53,  61,  63,  64,  65,  74,  75,  128 
ritual,  64,  134,  143 
Riqat,  Abraham,  io6n 
Rome,  Roman,  s8n,  134,  135,  142,  143,  144, 
148,  149 


rqd  (Heb.,  Aram.),  49 f. 
riiah  (Heb.),  21 1.  See  also  soul 

Sacla.  See  Demiurge 

Sagan ,  127 

saints.  See  al-awliydf 

salvation,  184 

Samaritans,  34n,  82n,  gon 

Sarah,  15,  16,  17,  25,  26,  27,  133,  240 

Saul,  42n,  73n 

scholia,  170,  176 

scribal  errors,  23,  5 if.,  69,  690,  84,  ioon, 
129,  146,  i46n,  166,  171,  17m,  22on. 
See  also  haplographv 

scrolls,  80,  87n,  119,  132,  150.  See  also 
Qumran  Scrolls 
seal,  10,  145,  147,  150 
Sefardim,  95n,  98n;  “Sefardi”  codices, 
1 i3n,  1 i7n 

Sefirot,  208-213  passim ,  221 
Seganzagel,  143 
selem  (Heb.),  221 
sena,  Sentii  (Hurr.),  22f. 

Septuagint,  9 

Shaddai,  67,  67n 

Shamgar,  13 

Shechem,  5,  8 

shekhinah  (Heb.),  147,  226n 

Shemac,  13 1 

Sheol.  See  Hell 

Shicur  Qomah,  143,  148,  151,  152,  154,  211, 
232 

Sicily,  233n 
Siduri,  59 

sin,  38,  40,  43,  44,  45,  62,  63,  65,  70,  74,  75, 

151 

Sin,  9 

Sinai,  Mt.,  95,  140 
Sisyphus,  48n 
Socrates,  55,  135 
sod  (Heb.).  See  mysticism 
Solomon,  37.  39-42  passim 
“Sons  of  Anath,”  13 

sophist,  sophistry,  126,  189,  i89n,  192,  195 
soul,  53,  55,  124,  136,  137,  142,  144,  148- 
160  passim,  196-213  passim ,  216-232 
passim 

Spain,  167,  168,  228,  234,  236,  238.  See 
also  Sefardim 

spells,  142,  147,  148,  149,  i58f. 

Stoa,  Stoics,  1 24-127  passim,  130,  134, 
I36n,  200,  201,  20m,  211,  2i4n 
substance,  216,  219,  228,  228n 
suffering,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  70,  71,  74,  75, 
76 

Suffering  Servant,  74 
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Sufi,  223,  227 
Sumer,  9,  10,  29 

superstition,  34,  183,  i84n,  193;  mytho- 
cultic  sources,  37n;  cultic  formula,  38 
Suppiluliumas,  22 
sura ,  208,  209,  210,  226n,  229 
Surya,  142,  144 
syllogism,  1890 
symbolism,  38f.,  38n 
Syria,  n,  18,  49,  87n,  167 
Syriac,  68n,  72,  94n,  98n,  2i6n 

tablets,  3,  5,  6,  9,  10,  13,  18,  19,  25,  30 
Tabor,  Mt.,  11 

Tannaim,  53,  131,  132,  152,  232.  See  also 
Rabbis 

tanbxh  (Arab.),  229 
Tanis,  5 
teleology,  219 

Temple:  First,  37,  39,  42,  43,  45,  68n,  95, 
143,  144,  H7;  Second,  147,  155,  235m, 
period,  72,  148,  149,  239 
Terah,  25,  26,  223 
terapim  (Heb.),  24n 
tetrad,  I44n 

Tetragrammaton,  16,  32n,  mn,  144,24m 

Tetrasi,  i44n 

Theon,  133 

theosophy,  155 

Thetis,  13 

Throne  (Divine),  142-152  passim,  208,  232 
tiqqiina  (Heb.),  21 1,  212 
Tobiads,  44n 

tokhehah  (Heb.),  229,  230,  231 
topos  (Gr.),  15 1 

Torah,  30,  95n,  n8n,  147,  149,  189,  19m, 
210,  21 1,  221,  236,  24m,  242,  245; 
Princes  of,  147;  scrolls,  80,  119 
TotrosPi,  'Jcrtrosiyah*  144,  145 
Tower  of  Babel,  241 

tradition,  3,  4,  n,  13,  27,  28,  42,  73,  149, 
I55>  156,  234»  241;  in  Bible-reading, 
79-122  passhn 


Trajan,  15 1 
Trinity,  202 
typology,  1 14 
Tyre,  238 

Ugarit,  Ugaritic,  6-13  passim,  48n 
unio  mystica ,  205,  206,  207,  223,  226n, 
227,  228,  232 
Ur,  Ur  (a),  8,  9 
Urano(s ),  146 
Ut(a)napishtim,  59 
utilitas ,  126,  127 
Uz,  76f. 

Uzziah,  44n 

Vicegerent  (of  God),  206,  207.  See  also 
angel 

virtue,  virtues,  227,  229,  231.  See  also 
righteousness 

vocalization,  79,  84,  89-100  passim ,  106, 
io6n,  109-116  passim,  i2on 

wisdom,  47,  64,  65,  65n,  73,  124,  131,  162, 
186,  211,  218,  2i8n,  219,  226n,  230,  240, 
245 ;  Wisdom  of  God,  219,  229 ;  Wisdom 
literature,  6on,  69,  74 
World-to-Come,  188,  189,  226,  226n,  232 

Yahoel,  151 

Yahweh,  68n,  144,  145,  146,  15 1 
Yahwist.  See  “J” 

Yemen,  95n,  I02n,  ii9n,  167 
Yiddish,  233n,  234n 

Zabdi,  4 
Zerah,  4 

zero-vowel,  98m  See  also  vocalization 

Zerubbabel,  147 

Zigiba,  20 

zodiac,  217 

Zophar,  61,  62,  63 
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